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Effective  May  13,  1985 


Illinois  State  University  is  an  Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative  Action 
institution  in  accordance  with  Civil  Rights  legislation  and  does  not 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  age, 
handicap,  or  other  factor  prohibited  by  law  in  any  of  its  educational 
programs,  activities,  admissions  or  employment  policies.  Concerns 
regarding  this  policy  should  be  referred  to  the  Affirmative  Action 
Office,  Illinois  State  University,  Normal,  Illinois  61761,  phone 
309/438-7657.  The  Title  IX  Coordinator  and  the  504  Coordinator 
may  be  reached  at  the  same  address. 


Confidentiality 


Confidentiality  of  Student  Records 

In  accordance  with  the  Family  Educational 
Rights  and  Privacy  Act  ol  1 974,  Illinois  State 
University  students  have  the  nght  to  review, 
inspect,  and  challenge  the  accuracy  of  infor- 
mation kept  in  a  cum  ulative  file  by  the  institu  - 
tion  unless  the  student  waives  this  right  in 
writing.  It  also  insures  that  records  cannot  be 
released  in  other  than  emergency  situations 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  student 
except  in  the  following  situations. 


A.  to  other  school  officials,  including 
faculty  within  the  educational  institution  or 
local  educational  agency  who  have  legiti- 
mate educational  interests; 


B.  to  officials  of  other  schools  or  school 
systems  in  which  the  student  intends  to  enroll, 
upon  condition  that  the  student  be  notified  of 
the  transfer,  receives  a  copy  of  the  record  if 
desired,  and  has  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
to  challenge  the  content  of  the  record; 

C.  to  authorized  representatives  ofl)  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  2) 
the  Secretary,  3)  an  administrative  head  of 
any  educational  agency,  or  4)  State  educa- 
tional authorities; 

D.  in  connection  with  the  student's  appli- 
cation for,  and  receipt  of,  financial  aid; 

E.  where  the  information  is  classified  as 
directory  information.  The  following  categories 


of  information  have  been  designated  by  the 
University  as  directory  information,  name,  ad- 
dress, telephone  number,  major,  class,  parti- 
cipation in  officially  recognized  activities  and 
sports,  weight  and  height  of  members  of  ath- 
letic teams,  dates  of  attendance,  degrees  and 
awards  received,  and  the  most  recent  pre- 
vious educational  agency  or  institution  at- 
tended by  the  student.  If  you  do  not  wish  such 
information  released  without  your  consent, 
you  should  notify  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  prior  to  the  first  day  of  classes. 

Questions  concerning  this  law  and  the  Uni- 
versity's policy  concerning  release  of  student 
information  and  the  procedures  for  con  testing 
the  content  of  cum  ulative  files  may  be  directed 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records, 
Hovey  Hall  201,  438-2181. 
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University  Calendar 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR,  1985-1986 


1985  Summer  Session 


May  13-June  14  Presession. 

May  27  Memorial  Day  Holiday. 

June  17  Registration  and  first  day  of  classes  for  eight  week  term. 

June  24  Last  Day  to  apply  for  graduation  in  August. 

July  4  Independence  Day  holiday. 

July  5  Foreign  language  proficiency  examinations. 

July  29  Last  day  to  file  thesis  in  Graduate  Office  for 

August  graduation. 

August  8-9  Examination  period. 

August  10  Degrees  awarded. 

August  12  Grades  due  at  noon. 

1985  First  Semester 


August  19-21 


August  21 

August  22 
September  2 
September  13 
September  13 

September  27 
October  19 
November  2 
November  27 
December  2 
December  2 

December  6 

December  9 
December  10-14 
December  16 
December  16 


Residual  Registration. 

Students  eligible  for  continuous 

registration  must  be  registered  by  August  21. 
Wednesday  classes  that  meet  one  day  per  week  starting 

at  4:00  p.m.  or  later  begin. 
All  other  classes  begin. 
Labor  Day  holiday. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  December  graduation. 
Last  day  to  apply  to  departments  to  take 

comprehensive  examinations. 
Foreign  language  proficiency  examinations. 
First  half  of  semester  ends. 
Homecoming. 

Thanksgiving  vacation  begins  at  5:30  p.m. 
Classes  resume,  8  a.m. 
Last  day  to  file  thesis  in  Graduate  Office  for 

December  graduation. 
Plan  of  Study  and  Thesis  Proposal  due  in  Graduate  Office  for  any 

student  graduating  in  May,  1986 
Last  day  of  classes. 
Examination  period. 
Degrees  awarded. 
Grades  due  at  noon. 


1986  Second  Semester 


January  9 


January  9 
January  11 


January  13 
January  31 
January  31 
March  7 
March  8 
March  8 
March  17 
April  4 


April  28 


Registration  for  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes. 

SeeClass  Registration  Directory  for  specific  registra- 
tion schedule. 
Program  changes  for  students  that  have  paid  their  fees. 
Residual  Registration.  All  students  eligible  for  Continuous 

Registration  must  be  registered  by  January  11th. 

See  CJass  Registration  Directory  for  specific  registration 

schedule. 
Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  apply  for  graduation  in  May. 

Last  day  to  apply  to  departments  to  take  comprehensive  examinations. 
Foreign  language  proficiency  examinations. 
Spring  vacation  begins  at  noon. 
First  half  of  semester  ends. 
Classes  resume,  8  a.m. 
Plan  of  Study  and  Thesis  Proposal  due  in 

Graduate  Office  for  any  student 

planning  to  graduate  in  August,  1986. 
Last  day  to  file  theses  in  Graduate  Office  for  May  graduation. 


University  Calendar 


May  2 

Plan  of  Study  and  Thesis  Proposal  due  in  Graduate  Otfice 
tor  any  student  planning  to  graduate  in  December,  1986. 

May  3 

Last  day  of  classes. 

May  5-9 

Examination  period. 

May  10 

Commencement. 

May  12 

Grades  due  at  noon. 

1986  Summer  Session 

May  12-June 

13 

Presession. 

May  26 

Memorial  Day  Holiday. 

June  16 

Registration  and  first  day  of  classes  for  eight  week  term. 

July  4 

Independence  Day  Holiday. 

August  7-8 

Examination  period. 

August  9 

Degrees  awarded. 

University  Administration 


INTRODUCTION 


Board  of  Regents 


Members  of  the  Graduate  Council 


The  Board  of  Regents  is  the  governing  board  for  Illinois 
State  University,  Northern  Illinois  University,  and  Sanga- 
mon State  University.  Members  of  the  Board  are: 

David  E.  Murray,  Sterling,  Chair  (1981-1987) 
Carol  K.  Burns,  Peoria,  Vice  Chair  (1977-1983) 
Jerome  R.  Bender,  Rockford  (1979-1985) 
Clara  S.  Fitzpatnck,  Evanston  (1979-1985) 
L.  Milton  McClure,  Beardstown  (1982-1987) 
D.  Brewster  Parker,  Lincoln  (1981-1983) 
HalRiss,  Shirley  (1981-1987) 
Harry  L.  Wellbank,  Crystal  Lake  (1977-1983) 
James  L.  Wright,  Chicago  (1979-1985) 

One  student,  non-voting  member  from  each  university  in 
the  Regency  System. 

Chancellor:  William  Monat,  Springfield 

University  Administrative  Officers 

Lloyd  I.  Watkins,  President 

David  A.  Strand,  Vice  President  and  Provost 

Charles  A.  White,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Elizabeth  A.  Chapman,  Dean,  College  of  Applied 

Science  and  Technology 
Virginia  L.  Owen,  Dean,  College  of  Arts 

and  Sciences 
Andrew  T.  Nappi,  Dean,  College  of  Business 
William  S.  Dunifon,  Dean,  College  of  Education 
Charles  W.  Bolen,  Dean,  College  of  Fine  Arts 
Edward  T.  Anderson,  Dean,  College  of  Continuing 

Education  and  Public  Service 
Fred  M.  Peterson,  University  Librarian 


Admissions  Committee 

Carol  A.  Thornton  (1986) 

Dorothy  Franks (1985) 

Eugene  R.  Rozanski (1986) 

Diane  F.  Urey (1987) 

Curriculum  Committee 

Mary  Ann  Lynn (1986) 

Robert  L.  Fisher  (1985) 

Lawrence  Walker (1986) 

Wilbur  W.  Chrudimsky (1987) 

Membership  Committee 

Marilyn  P.  Newby  (1986) 

Jane  Lee (1985) 

Carson  Varner (1986) 

John  Rehm (1987) 

Research  Committee 

Max  Rennels (1986) 

Margaret  Balbach (1985) 

Arlan  G.  Richardson (1986) 

Jerome  R.  Cain (1987) 

Student  Members 

Jay  Bender 
Berdena  Flesher 


Warren  R.  Harden,  Vice  President  for  Business 

and  Finance 
Neal  R.  Garnsky,  Vice  President  and  Dean  of 

Student  Affairs 


Charles  E.  Morris,  Vice  President  for 

Administrative  Services 
Richard  T.  Godfrey,  Director  of  Institutional 

Advancement 


University  Information 


Jniversity  Information 

Illinois  State  University  was  founded  in  1 857  as  the  first 
ublic  institution  of  higher  learning  in  Illinois.  The  Uni- 
ersity  has  a  proud  heritage  in  that  the  documents  estab- 
shing  the  pioneer  educational  undertaking  were  drafted 
y  Abraham  Lincoln.  Today,  Illinois  State  University  is,  as 
s  founders  dreamed,  a  comprehensive  institution  with 
egree  programs  at  the  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doc- 
>ral  levels. 

One  hundred  ninety-one  degree  programs  are  offered 
1  thirty-three  academic  departments  which  are  organ- 
;ed  into  five  colleges.  The  nearly  20,000  students  have  a 
ill  range  of  study  options  in  business,  liberal  arts, 
sience,  fine  arts,  education,  applied  science,  tech- 
ology,  and  pre-professional  fields.  A  library  with  collec- 
ons  totaling  more  than  1.8  million  complements  a  mod- 
rn  academic  complex  of  56  major  buildings  on  the 
50-acre  campus. 

The  Central  Illinois  community  of  Normal-Blooming- 
>n,  home  of  Illinois  State  University,  has  a  population  of 
0,000. 

'he  Graduate  School 


The  University  began  offering  graduate  work  in  1943, 
rhen  it  introduced  master's  degree  programs  in  several 
epartments.  Graduate  work  has  expanded  gradually 
nee  that  time,  with  doctoral  work  being  introduced  in 
962. 

oday  the  Graduate  School  offers  master's  degree  work 
i  more  than  thirty  academic  fields  and  professional 
ducation  areas.  The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  offered 
l  Art  and  Theatre.  Doctoral  programs  are  offered  in  Art, 
iological  Sciences,  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Educa- 
onal  Adminstration,  Economics,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
latics,  and  Special  Education. 

The  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  each  department 
re  listed  in  the  departmental  sections.  The  entire  faculty 
f  the  Graduate  School  is  shown  in  a  section  after  the 
departments  and  Course  Offerings. 

It  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  Graduate  School  to  provide  an 
tmosphere  in  which  competent  students  may  join  a 
ualified  faculty  in  extending  their  fields  of  knowledge, 
nd  where  they  may  share  experience  in  research  lead- 
\q  to  professional  improvement  and  scholarly  ac- 
ievement. 

Accreditation 

Illinois  State  University  is  accredited  at  the  doctoral 
?vel  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
econdary  Schools.  It  is  also  accredited  by  the  National 
"ouncil  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education.  The 
Fniversity  holds  institutional  memberships  in  the  Ameri- 
an  Council  of  Education,  the  American  Association  of 
•olleges  for  Teacher  Education,  and  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools  of  the  United  States. 

.ibrary  Resources 

The  library  building,  completed  on  July  1,  1976,  pro- 
ides  study  space  for  2,700  students  and  shelving  for 
ome  1.8  million  individual  items.  Each  of  the  six  floors  of 


the  Library  provides  a  variety  of  study  areas — individual 
carrels,  small  tables,  faculty  studies,  conference  rooms, 
and  lounge  chairs — all  located  adjacent  to  books,  periodi- 
cals, and  other  library  materials.  The  subject-divisional 
arrangement  enables  students  to  find  all  materials  pertain- 
ing to  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  the  sciences, 
and  education  -  psychology  on  separate  floors.  A  General 
Information  and  Reference  Area  on  the  main  floor  pro- 
vides a  smaller  introductory  collection  for  beginning 
students. 

The  collections  of  the  University  Library  include 
980,000  cataloged  books  and  32 1 ,000  U.S.  Government 
publications,  a  total  of  1,301,000  volumes.  Many  thou- 
sand additional  publications  are  available  in  miniature  in 
57,000  reels  of  microfilm  and  1,328,440  microcards, 
microfiches,  and  microprints.  The  Map  Collection  con- 
tains 373,000  maps  and  other  cartographic  items,  and  a 
record  collection  of  20,444  recordings  is  available. 

The  Library's  membership  in  the  Center  for  Research 
Libraries  makes  resources  of  that  3,000,000-volume  col- 
lection available  for  members  of  the  faculty  and  students. 
The  Library  provides  access  to  other  libraries  throughout 
the  country  as  a  participant  in  OCLC  and  in  Illinois 
through  the  Illinois  Library  Network  and  the  Illinois 
Library  Computer  System.  An  Interlibrary  Delivery  Sys- 
tem brings  books  from  other  Illinois  libraries  to  the  cam- 
pus daily. 

University  Museums 

The  University  Museums'  complex,  composed  of  seven 
museums,  represents  learning  centers  serving  the  Uni- 
versity, schools  in  the  surrounding  area  and  the  general 
public.  Objects  from  the  permanent  collections,  as  well 
as  loan  materials,  are  displayed  in  a  continuing  series  of 
instructional  exhibitions.  The  purpose  of  The  University 
Museums  is  to  preserve,  increase,  and  disseminate 
knowledge  of  the  artistic,  natural,  and  cultural  history  of 
Illinois  and  the  world.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  The 
University  Museums  collects,  preserves,  studies,  inter- 
prets, and  utilizes  tangible  objects  in  programs  of  exhibi- 
tions, education,  and  research.  The  museums  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  students  to  work  with  collections  through 
museum  employment,  museum  studies  courses,  and 
class  assignments. 

The  museums  are  the  1)  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts 
Gallery,  2)  Ewing  Museum  of  Nations,  3)  Eyestone  School 
Museum,  4)  Funk  Gem  and  Mineral  Museum,  5)  Hudel- 
son  Museum  of  Agriculture,  6)  Stevenson  Memorial 
Room  and  7)  the  University  Historical  Museum. 


Semester  Plan  and  Summer  Sessions 

The  University  is  operated  on  the  semester  plan  and 
provides,  in  addition  to  its  fall  and  spring  semester,  a 
summer  session  and  a  variety  of  short-term  offerings. 
During  the  summer  session,  a  student  may  register  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  four-hour  courses  at  the  rate  of  one 
hour  of  credit  per  week.  Limited  student  teaching  and 
internship  facilities  are  available  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion for  those  who  are  gualified. 

The  Summer  Class  Schedule  is  issued  annually  in 
March  and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records.  The  schedule  contains  infor- 
mation on  the  cost,  schedule  of  classes,  and  special  fea- 


Costs  and  Payment  Policy 


tures  of  the  summer  sessions,  such  as  short  courses  and 
workshops. 

Evening,  Off-Campus  Classes 

In  addition  to  courses  offered  during  the  regular  school 
day,  evening  classes  are  scheduled  both  on-campus  and 
off-campus  during  the  school  year.  For  courses  offered 
by  Illinois  State  University,  no  differentiation  is  made 


between  credits  earned  on-campus  and  off-campus 

Inguiries  concerning  off-campus  classes  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  College  of  Continuing  Education  and  Public 
Service,  Hovey  401,  or  telephone  309/438-8691.  Infor- 
mation about  such  offerings  is  available  in  tabloids  and 
brochures  published  by  the  College  each  semester.  Non- 
credit  courses  and  conferences  are  scheduled  also  by 
the  College  of  Continuing  Education  and  Public  Service 
throughout  the  calendar  year. 


COSTS  AND  PAYMENT  POLICY 


Tuition  and  Fees  —  Illinois  Residence 

Tuition  and  registration  fees  must  be  paid  at  or  near  the 
opening  dates  of  the  semester  by  the  dates  specified  in 
the  Class  Registration  Directory.  Tuition  for  1985-6  was 
not  established  at  the  time  this  catalog  went  to  press. 

Each  Semester 

For  full-time  students  who  register  for  12  or  more 
semester  hours: 

Tuition(1984-5)* $510.00 

General  Activity  Fee"" 21.25 

Athletic  and  Service  Fee 36.00 

Student  Health  Insurance* 46.00 

Student  Center/Auditorium  Fee 38.00 

Recreational  Facilities  Fee*"* 15.00 

Health  Service  Fee 29.25 

University  Arena  Fee**** 35.00 

$730.50 

For  part-time  students  who  register  for  fewer  than  12 
semester  hours: 

Tuition  Per  hour(1984-5) $  42.50 

Athletic  and  Service  Fee" 19.50 

Student  Center/Auditorium  Fee 19.00 

General  Activity  Fee*  *  * 6.50 

University  Arena  Fee**** 17.50 

Recreation  Facilities  Fee**** 7.50 

Eight-Week  Summer  Session 


Auditors 

Fees  for  students  who  take  all  courses  as  auditors  with- 
out credit: 

Tuition  per  hour(1984-5) $  42.50 

Maximum  charge  for  a  semester 510.00 

Maximum  charge  for  eight-week  summer 

session 255.00 

Other  Fees  and  Expenses 

Late  registration  and/or  late  payment  fee $10.00 

—charged  after  scheduled  dates 

Registration  Fee $42.50 

—Master's  Thesis  499.01  (Audit) 

Doctoral  Dissertation  599.01  (Audit) 
Locker  and  towel  fee  for  student  in 

— physical  education  courses $  3.00 

Refunded  when  padlock  is  returned  ($2.00). 

Transcript  of  Record $  3.00 

— transcripts  are  issued  only  when  all 
— obligations  have  been  met 

Graduation  fee $20.00 

—must  be  paid  before  published  deadline 

Doctoral  dissertation  fee  (microfilming) $40.00 

Doctoral  dissertation  fee  (copyright) $20.00 

— optional 

Material  charges  listed  under  course  offerings  in  the 
University  catalogs  are  optional.  A  student  may  supply 
his  or  her  own  materials  and  reguest  the  instructor,  in 
writing,  to  waive  the  material  charge. 


Full  time  (six  or  more  hours): 

Tuition(1984-5) $255.00 

General  Activity  Fee*"* 10.50 

Athletic  and  Service  Fee 18.00 

Student  Health  Insurance* 21.75 

Student  Center/ Auditorium  Fee 19.00 

Recreational  Facilities  Fee"** 7.50 

Health  Service  Fee 1 4.75 

University  Arena  Fee*"* 17.50 

$364.00 


Part  time  (less  than  six  hours): 

Tuition  per  hour(1984-5) $  42.50 

General  Activity  Fee*** 5.50 

Athletic  and  Service  Fee" 10.00 

Student  Center/Auditorium  Fee 9.50 

University  Arena  Fee**** 8.75 

Recreation  Facilities  Fee**** 3.75 


Tuition  and  Fees  Out-of-State  Students 

A  student  who  is  not  a  resident  of  Illinois  pays  the 
non-resident  tuition  fee  as  indicated  below.  All  other  fees 
are  the  same  for  non-residents. 

A  student  under  18  years  of  age  is  considered  a  non- 
resident if  the  student's  parents  are  not  legal  residents  of 
Illinois.  A  student  over  18  years  of  age  is  considered  a 
non-resident  if  the  student  is  not  a  legal  resident  of  Illinois 
at  the  time  of  registration.  The  Director  of  Admissions  and 
Records  is  responsible  for  applying  out-of-state  fees.  Tui- 
tion and  fees  are  subject  to  change  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  General  Assembly. 

Each  Semester 

Non-resident  tuition  if  12  or  more 

semester  hours(1984-5) $1530.00 

Non-resident  tuition  if  fewer  than  12  hours, 

per  hour(1984-5) 127.50 


Payment,  Refunds 


Eight- Week  Summer  Session 

Non-resident  tuition  if 

six  or  more  semester  hours(  1 984-5) $765.00 

Non-resident  tuition  if  less  than  six  semester  hours 

or  less,  per  hour(1984-5) 127.50 

'Graduate  Assistants  see  Employment  section  of  this 
catalog. 

'*Students  registered  for  fewer  than  12  hours  pay  the 
519.50  Athletic  and  Service  Fee  and  are  admitted  to 
athletic  events,  for  which  admission  is  charged,  at  a  rate 
which  is  midway  between  the  price  charged  a  full-time 
student  and  the  adult  general  admission  ticket  holder, 
^art-time  students  registered  for  more  than  6  but  fewer 
:han  12  hours  may  elect  to  pay  the  Athletic  and  Service 
."ee  of  $36.00  and  be  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as 
:ull-time  students  for  all  athletic  events. 

'"Students  registered  for  more  than  six  but  fewer  than  1 2 
nours  may  purchase  an  activity  ticket  by  paying  the 
General  Activity  Fee  of  $21.25.  The  amount  of  this  fee  is 
:entative  pending  Board  of  Regent's  approval.  Payment 
oi  this  fee  by  part-time  students  does  not  extend  the 
privilege  of  playing  at  the  Golf  Course  for  student  rates. 

""Pending  Board  of  Regents'  approval  at  its  March  1 985 
meeting. 


Payment  of  Tuition  and  Fees 

Students  who  advance  register  for  a  semester  will  be 
Dilled  for  tuition  and  fees  before  the  beginning  of  the 
;emester.  If  the  bill  is  not  paid  by  the  date  it  is  due,  the 
student's  classes  will  be  cancelled  and  the  student  must 
'e-register  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  Students 
//ho  register  for  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
nust  pay  their  bill  at  that  time.  The  Class  Registration 
Directory  lists  specific  dates. 


Refund  Policy 

A  student  who  has  registered,  and  officially  withdraws 
rom  the  University,  may  receive  a  refund  of  tuition  and 
ees  including  any  advance  deposit  thereon,  according 
o  the  following  schedule: 

i  withdrawal  is  prior  to  the  first  regularly  scheduled  class 
iay — all  tuition  and  fees. 

f  withdrawal  is  within  the  first  fifteen  calendar  days  after 
:he  first  regularly  scheduled  class  day — all  tuition  and 
ees  less  a  $30.00  service  charge. 


If  withdrawal  is  after  the  fifteenth  day  but  no  later  than  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
class  day — twenty-five  percent  of  the  tuition  charge 
only. 

The  University  may  designate  shorter  refund  periods  for 
summer  session,  special  courses,  and  short  courses. 

A  student,  who  changes  from  full-time  to  part-time  status 
or  a  part-time  student  reducing  the  number  of  credit 
hours  carried,  may  receive  a  refund  of  tuition  and  fees 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

If  the  reduction  is  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  calendar  day 
after  the  first  regularly  scheduled  class  day — all  tuition 
and  fees  not  applicable  to  the  new  part-time  status.  A 
student  receiving  a  refund  of  fees  will  not  be  eligible  for 
activities  and  benefits  covered  by  such  fees.  A  service 
charge  is  not  applicable  to  a  student  who  changes  from 
full-time  to  part-time  status. 

If  the  reduction  is  after  the  fifteenth  but  no  later  than  the 
thirtieth  calendar  day  after  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
class  day — twenty-five  percent  of  the  difference  in  tui- 
tion charge  only.  The  student  would  continue  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  activities  and  benefits  covered  by  the  other 
fees  paid. 

The  university  may  designate  shorter  refund  periods  for 
summer  session,  special  courses,  and  short  courses. 

The  student  may  receive  a  refund  of  insurance  fee  if  the 
student  demonstrates  egual  or  better  insurance  cover- 
age on  or  before  the  fifteenth  calendar  day  after  the  first 
regularly  scheduled  class  day. 

A  student  whose  course  of  study  reguires  absence  from 
campus  for  the  entire  term  shall,  upon  proper  applica- 
tion, receive  refund  of  activity,  health  service,  and 
athletic  fees.  The  application  for  such  refund  must  be 
made  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  calendar  day  after  the  first 
regularly  scheduled  class  day. 

Pursuant  to  guidelines  established  by  the  University,  part 
or  all  of  a  student's  tuition  and  fees  may  be  refunded 
because  of  the  student's  death  or  disability,  extreme 
hardship,  or  institutional  error. 

A  student  may  receive  a  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  if  a 
scholarship  is  awarded  which  covers  those  fees.  The 
application  for  refund  must  be  made  no  later  than  60 
days  after  the  close  of  the  session. 

A  student  may  receive  a  refund  of  tuition  and  fees  if  the 
University  declares  him/her  ineligible  for  enrolled  status 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  regularly  scheduled  class. 

The  statement  of  the  refund  policy  for  university  housing 
is  a  part  of  the  housing  contract. 
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Student  Services 


STUDENT  SERVICES 


Student  Health  Program 

The  Student  Health  Program  consists  of  two  compon- 
ents: 1 .  The  On-Campus  Health  Service  (a  medical  clinic) 
and  2.  A  Student  Health  and  Accident  Insurance  Plan 
that  supplements  services  available  through  the  Student 
Health  Service.  All  students  who  register  for  9  or  more 
semester  hours  during  the  first  and  second  semester  (6  or 
more  for  summer  school)  and  all  graduate  assistants  with 
a  tuition  waiver  pay  both  a  separate  Health  Service  and 
Health  Insurance  Fee. 

On-Campus  Health  Services 

Payment  of  the  Health  Service  Fee  entitles  the  student 
to  use  services  at  the  on-campus  Student  Health  Center 
for  the  entire  session.  Students  who  register  for  less  than  9 
semester  hours  (fewer  than  6  for  summer  school)  have 
the  option  of  paying  the  health  fee  within  the  first  15 
calendar  days  of  classes  (7th  day  for  summer  school)  or 
obtaining  service  on  a  "pay-as-you-go"  (fee-for-service) 
basis.  Spring  semester  students  and  presession  students 
who  do  not  plan  to  attend  summer  classes  (but  are  regis- 
tered for  fall)  may  obtain  prepaid  summer  health  care  if 
they  pay  the  appropriate  health  fee  by  the  5th  day  of 
presession  classes.  Spouses  of  full-time  enrolled  students 
are  eligible  to  use  the  services  of  the  Health  Center  if  they 
pay  the  health  fee  within  the  above  deadlines  and  have 
health  insurance  comparable  to  the  I.S.U.  plan.  All 
optional  health  fees  are  payable  at  the  Student  Health 
Center. 

The  Student  Health  Service  is  located  in  the  Rachel 
Cooper  wing  of  Fairchild  Hall  in  the  center  of  campus. 
Health  care  at  the  clinic  is  the  same  as  that  offered  by 
most  private  general  physicians.  It  is  staffed  by  physi- 
cians and  registered  nurses.  The  services  also  include  a 
diagnostic  laboratory,  health  education,  x-ray,  phar- 
macy, and  infirmary.  A  registered  nurse  is  on  duty  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  during  fall  and  spring  semes- 
ters except  for  official  University  vacation  periods.  Com- 
plicated illnesses  or  injuries  reguiring  surgery  or  long 
term  care  will  usually  be  referred  to  an  outside  physician. 
New  students  who  have  chronic  medical  conditions  such 
as  diabetes,  ulcerative  colitis,  or  epilepsy,  which  reguire 
long  term  and  projected  treatment,  should  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  private  physicians  for  the  continuing  supervision 
and  management  of  their  care.  The  Health  Service  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate,  furnish  supportive  care  and  assist  the 
student's  physician  in  the  student's  care  if  the  private 
physician  furnishes  written  findings  and  instructions. 
There  are  three  hospitals  and  competent  medical  spe- 
cialists in  the  Bloomington-Normal  area  to  handle  such 
medical  problems  when  reguired. 

Student  Health  and 
Accident  Insurance 

The  Student  Health  Insurance  fee  provides  a  health 
and  accident  insurance  policy  with  world-wide  coverage 
for  the  school  session.  The  schedule  of  benefits  includes 
services  for  hospital  inpatient  and  outpatient  use  includ- 
ing emergencies,  surgical  and  anesthesia  fees,  doctor's 
charges  for  illness  including  mental  illnesses,  consulta- 


tion expenses,  and  ambulance  services.  Some  of  the 
expenses  are  subject  to  deductibles  and  co-insurance 
and  all  payments  under  the  plan  are  shared  with  other 
insurance  the  student  may  have. 

Coverage  for  a  student's  qualified  dependents  may  be 
obtained  at  additional  cost  if  an  application  is  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Student  Insurance  within  the  first  15 
calendar  days  of  each  semester  or  upon  acguisition  of  a 
new  dependent.  Dependent  coverage  must  be  pur- 
chased in  advance  to  ensure  first  day  coverage  of  new- 
born children.  Student  insurance  coverage  begins  48 
hours  prior  to  the  first  day  of  regularly  scheduled  classes 
each  semester  or  summer  session.  This  coverage  is  termi- 
nated on  the  first  day  of  classes  of  the  next  regularly 
scheduled  semester,  presession,  or  summer  session. 
Continuous  year-round  coverage  is  available  if  the  stu- 
dent maintains  University  registration  at  9  or  more  hours 
during  the  first  and  second  semesters  and  applies  for 
summer  coverage  at  the  Student  Health  Insurance  Office 
by  the  last  day  of  the  spring  semester.  A  conversion  plan 
is  available  for  students  leaving  the  University. 

Those  students  who  have  paid  the  I.S.U.  health  in- 
surance fee  and  produce  evidence  of  egual  or  better 
coverage  from  another  source  may  obtain  an  application 
for  refund  of  the  health  insurance  fee  from  the  Student 
Health  Insurance  Office.  Completed  applications  will  be 
accepted  at  the  Student  Health  Insurance  Office  during 
the  first  15  calendar  days  of  each  semester  (8  days  of 
summer  school). 

The  above  information  is  a  summary  of  benefits  and 
enrollment  procedures  for  students  and  dependents. 
Persons  desiring  specific  information  about  the  I.S.U. 
Student  Health  Insurance  Plan  should  call  or  write  the 
I.S.U.  Student  Health  Insurance  Office. 


Living  Accommodations 

Handicapped  students  are  requested  to  contact  the 
Coordinator  of  Services  for  the  Handicapped,  Hovey  Hall 
207. 

On-Campus  Apartment  Living 

Two  apartment  complexes  provide  students  with  an 
environment  conducive  to  both  personal  and  academic 
growth.  Single  graduates  and  qualifying  upperclass  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  all  student  married  couples  and  families, 
are  eligible  to  occupy  these  unfurnished  apartments. 

The  complexes,  Cardinal  Court  and  300  Shelbourne 
Drive,  offer  a  quiet  environment,  community  atmosphere, 
excellent  maintenance  service,  spacious  grounds,  and 
good  proximity  to  academic  buildings.  Rates  for  the 
1984-85  year  ranged  from  $140  to  $215  per  month  with 
water  and  cable  TV  service  furnished.  The  University  has 
recommended  to  the  Board  of  Regents  that  the  monthly 
rate  be  increased  for  some  apartments  by  $5.00  which,  if 
approved  by  the  Board  at  its  March  1985  meeting,  would 
result  in  a  1985-86  rate  change.  All  other  utilities  are 
paid  by  the  resident.  A  $150  security  deposit  is  reguired 
and  held  until  after  occupancy  is  terminated. 

For  additional  information  and  an  application,  contact 
the  Office  of  Residential  Life. 


Financial  Aid 
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Residence  Hall 

The  University  owns  and  operates  15  residence  halls 
>roviding  living  accommodations  for  approximately 
i,000  students.  These  facilities  include  spaces  accessi- 
)le  to  handicapped  students.  Among  the  advantages 
iffered  by  residence  hall  living  are  the  convenience  of 
Dcation  and  meal  service  and  the  opportunity  to  select 
rom  various  lifestyle  areas,  including  guiet  lifestyle, 
iraduate  student  floors,  non-smoking  floors,  Applied 
Computer  Science  lifestyle  and  Business  lifestyle.  Addi- 
onal  information  regarding  residence  hall  living  may  be 
•btained  by  contacting  the  Office  of  Residential  Life. 

)ff-Campus 

Apartments  and  rooms  are  available  in  the  Bloom- 
igton-Normal  community.  The  University  has  no  partici- 
)ation  in  housing  contracts  issued  to  students  renting 
pace  in  private  housing  and  does  not  participate  in  the 
ispection  of  any  off-campus  housing. 


Application  Procedures 

The  Financial  Aid  Office  at  ISU  must  receive  at  least 
the  two  applications  described  below  by/before  the  pre- 
ferential filing  date  of  March  1. 

1.  Complete  the  ISU  Financial  Aid  Application.  Apply 
for  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL)  and 
College  Work-Study  (CWS)  on  this  form  by  indicat- 
ing your  choice.  Appropriate  1984  non-  returnable, 
signed  copies  of  tax  returns  must  be  attached  to  this 
application. 

2.  Complete  one  of  three  nationally  approved  need 
analyis  applications,  list  ISU  as  your  first  choice 
school  and  release  data  to  ISU  and  Pell  Grant.  The 
three  acceptable  applications  to  choose  from  are  the 
ACT  FFS,  CSS  FAF  or  the  free  Application  for  Fed- 
eral Student  Aid  (AFSA). 

3.  Financial  Aid  Transcript  from  other  schools  attended, 
even  if  the  student  did  not  receive  Financial  Aid 
from  the  previous  school(s). 

4.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  In  addition  to 
the  above  two  forms,  lenders  reguire  a  GSL  applica- 
tion. Contact  your  lender  for  this  third  application. 


financial  Aid 

Jeneral  Information 

There  are  three  major  types  of  financial  aid  programs 
vailable  to  graduate  students:  grants  and  scholarships, 
>ans,  and  employment.  Many  graduate  students  at  ISU 
sceive  financial  assistance  from  these  aid  sources  each 
ear.  All  financial  aid  is  coordinated  through  the  Finan- 
ial  Aid  Office  located  in  Hovey  Hall,  208.  Scholarship, 
rant,  and  loan  checks  issued  by  ISU  will  be  automatic- 
lly  credited  or  restricted  to  pay  in  full  all  outstanding 
niversity  debts,  charges,  and  penalties,  including  regis- 
ation  and  housing  charges. 

General  Eligibility  Criteria 

To  gualify  for  federal  or  state  financial  aid  programs,  an 
pplicant  must: 

1.  Be  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.  or  a  permanent  resident. 

2.  Demonstrate  financial  need  as  determined  by  an 
appropriate  need  analysis  form  accepted  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

3.  Be  enrolled  at  least  as  a  half-time  student  in  a 
program  leading  to  a  degree  or  certificate  (classi- 
fied). Unclassified  students  are  not  eligible  for  any 
type  of  financial  aid. 

4.  Not  be  in  default  on  a  NDSL  or  Guaranteed  Loan 
received  for  attendance  at  ISU. 

5.  Not  owe  a  repayment  to  a  grant  program  received  for 
attendance  at  ISU. 

6.  Make  satisfactory  progress  toward  a  degree  as 
defined  by  ISU. 

7.  Be  registered  with  Selective  Service  if  you  are  a  male 
who  is  at  least  1 8  years  old  and  born  after  December 
31,  1960,  and  who  is  not  a  current  member  of  the 
active  Armed  Forces. 

8.  Be  enrolled  in  only  one  institution  at  a  time. 

For  further  information,  students  may  refer  to  the  Illi- 
ois  State  University  Financial  Aid  Information  Guide, 
inancial  Aid  Brochure,  or  contact  the  Financial  Aid 
)ffice. 


More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Information  Guide  available  through  the 
Financial  Aid  Office. 

The  preferential  filing  date  reguires  receipt  of  all 
Financial  Aid  materials  by  March  1,  for  the  following 
academic  year.  Applications  received  after  March  1  will 
be  considered  late  and  will  be  processed  according  to 
the  availability  of  funds. 

Financial  Aid  Refunds 

As  your  "Statement  of  Educational  Purpose"  (signed  on 
the  ISU  application)  indicated,  financial  aid  funds  are  to 
be  used  only  for  expenses  related  to  attendance  at  ISU. 
Therefore,  if  you  withdraw  from  or  stop  attending  ISU 
AFTER  RECEIVING  AN  NDSL,  SEOG,  OR  PELL  Grant, 
you  may  be  reguired  to  repay  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
awards.  The  first  step  in  the  determination  is  to  subtract 
from  the  sum  of  these  awards  the  total  institutional 
charges  not  covered  by  another  grant,  scholarship  or 
waiver.  If  the  difference  is  positive  and  exceeds  $100, 
YOU  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  TO  REPAY  A  PORTION  OF 
THE  AMOUNT  OVER  $100  based  on  the  following 
schedule. 

A.  50%,  if  you  withdraw  or  stop  attending  within  the 
first  15  calendar  days  of  the  session  (7  CALENDAR 
DAYS  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL). 

B.  25%,  if  you  withdraw  or  stop  attending  between  the 
1 6th  and  30th  calendar  day  of  the  session  (between 
8th  and  15th  calendar  day  for  summer  school). 

C.  No  repayment  will  be  reguired  if  you  withdraw  after 
the  30th  calendar  day  of  the  session  (15th  calendar 
day  for  summer  school);  however,  the  satisfactory 
progress  policy  still  applies.  The  amount  to  be 
repaid  by  the  above  calculation  will  be  further 
reduced  by  any  refund  due  from  institutional 
charges. 

The  amounts  repaid  will  be  distributed  to  the  awards 
in  this  seguence:  NDSL,  SEOG,  and  Pell  Grant. 
Failure  to  make  the  reguired  repayment  will  result 
in  a  hold  on  academic  and  financial  aid  transcripts, 
barring  of  future  registration,  ineligibility  for  future 
financial  aid,  and  any  other  collection  activities 
deemed  appropriate. 
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Financial  Aid  Check  Distribution 
Information 

Financial  Aid  Check  Distribution  Information:  Fi- 
nancial aid  checks  are  distributed  throughout  the  aca- 
demic year.  The  schedule  of  check  distribution  dates  is 
printed  in  the  Financial  Aid  Information  Guide.  Please 
note,  only  loan  checks  may  be  available  the  first  day  of 
classes.  You  should  be  financially  prepared  to  buy  books 
and  supplies.  Before  any  NDSL  check  can  be  written,  you 
must  have  signed  an  award  letter  and  returned  one  copy 
to  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  NDSL  recipients  must  also 
complete  and  submit  a  personal  data  sheet.  Allow  two  to 
four  weeks  for  the  returned  copy  of  the  award  letter  to  be 
processed.  GSL  checks  will  be  made  available  as  notifi- 
cations and  money  is  received  by  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.  To  claim  your  check  in  person,  at  the  Check 
Distribution  Center,  the  student  must  present  an  ISU  ID 
card  with  a  validation  sticker.  Prior  to  the  tenth  day  of 
classes,  an  ID  card  or  Driver's  License  and  class  schedule 
will  be  reguired.  The  check  distribution  center  is  Hovey 
106.  Students  who  cannot  pick  up  their  aid  checks  in 
Hovey  Hall  because  of  student  teaching,  studying 
abroad,  illness,  etc.,  should  write  to  the  Cashier's  and 
Collection's  Office,  indicating  their  name,  social  security 
number,  the  type  of  aid  check,  and  the  specific  address  to 
which  the  check  is  to  be  mailed. 


5.  A  student's  eligibility  is  terminated  at  the  point  when 
total  hours  attempted  egual  180  for  the  bachelor's 
degree,  50  for  master's  degree,  or  75  for  doctoral 
degree. 

6.  This  policy  is  applicable  to  all  students  receiving 
University  administered  financial  aid  funds  during 
any  academic  term.  Categorical  exceptions  ap- 
proved by  the  Provost  will  be  handled  by  the  appeal 
process. 

7.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  academic  term,  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  will  review  the  eligibility  of 
applicants.  Those  in  violation  of  this  policy  will  be 
notified  in  writing  of  their  eligibility  status. 

8.  Reinstatement  is  available  automatically  by  earning 
additional  hours  at  ISU  and  meeting  the  75%  stan- 
dard, or  by  appeal.  The  appeal  procedure  must  be 
initiated  by  the  student  by  securing  a  Satisfactory 
Progress  Appeal  Petition  from  the  Financial  Aid 
Office  and  returning  the  completed  form  with  docu- 
mentation to  that  office  PRIOR  to  the  tenth  day  of 
class  of  the  next  academic  term  during  which  the 
student  is  enrolled. 

NOTE:  Students  should  consult  the  University  catalogs 
for  academic  policies  and  graduation  reguirements. 

Definitions:  The  following  definitions  apply  to  the  above 
policy  and  are  referenced  to  the  appropriate  section. 


Confidentiality  and  the  Release  of 
Information 

In  keeping  with  the  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  as 
amended,  regarding  the  confidentiality  of  student  rec- 
ords, the  Financial  Aid  Office  will  release  information 
about  the  financial  status  of  a  student  to  those  parties 
within  the  University  concerned  with  the  financial  wel- 
fare as  related  to  the  student's  attendance  at  ISU.  Thus, 
certain  inguiries  from  off-campus  agencies,  landlords, 
etc.  will  be  answered  by  Financial  Aid  staff  only  if  the 
student  reguests  that  this  information  should  be  given  to 
specific  individuals  or  agencies  by  signing  a  'Consent  to 
Release  Information'  form  available  in  the  Financial  Aid 
Office.  To  protect  the  confidentiality  of  the  student's 
records,  the  Financial  Aid  Office  will  reguest  proper 
identification  in  person  before  releasing  any  information 
concerning  the  financial  aid  status. 

Satisfactory    Progress    Required    for 
Continued  Financial  Assistance 

1.  Illinois  State  University  reguires  satisfactory  pro- 
gress toward  a  degree  as  an  eligibility  reguirement 
for  financial  assistance. 

2.  The  amount  of  any  financial  aid  award  is  based  on  a 
number  of  factors,  including  the  number  of  hours  in 
which  the  student  is  enrolled  at  the  time  funds  are 
disbursed. 

3.  For  purposes  of  this  policy,  academic  term  is  de- 
fined to  include  the  summer,  spring  and  fall  terms. 

4.  A  student  must  have  earned(A)  75%  of  the  total 
hours  attempted  at  his  or  her  current  degree  level 
(i.e.  undergraduate  and  graduate  credits  cannot  be 
commingled)  to  be  considered  as  eligible  under  this 
policy.  New  students  (B)  will  be  given  an  adjustment 
period.  If  a  new  student  does  not  earn  75%  of  the 
hours  attempted(C),  the  student  will  be  considered 
on  probation  but  aid  will  not  be  withdrawn. 


A.  For  undergraduates,  earned  hours  are  the  sum  of 
hours  for  which  the  student  has  earned  a  grade  of 
A-D,  CR,  or  CT,  (including  repeats).  For  graduates, 
earned  hours  are  the  sum  of  hours  for  which  the 
student  has  earned  a  grade  of  A-C,  CR,  or  CT.  With- 
drawals, incompletes,  audits,  and  failure  are  not 
earned  hours. 

B.  A  new  student  is  defined  as  a  Freshman  with  0-20 
hours  attempted  at  ISU. 

C.  The  phrase  "hours  attempted"  is  defined  as  the  sum 
of  the  hours  for  all  ISU  courses  for  which  registration 
charges  were  incurred. 

D.  Transfer  hours  will  be  included  in  hours  attempted 
used  in  #5  of  the  above  policy. 

Students-at-Large 

Graduate  students-at-large  are  defined  as  those  stu- 
dents not  enrolled  in  a  specific  graduate  degree  pro- 
gram. Federal  regulations  and  I.S.U.  policy  reguires  that 
financial  aid  CANNOT  be  awarded  to  students  who  are 
not  in  a  specific  degree  program  (classified). 

Grants  and  Scholarships 

Grants  and  scholarships  are  available  on  a  limited 
basis  through  federal,  state,  ISU, and  private  sources  for 
graduate  students.  Federal  gift  aid  programs  include  GI 
Bill  Benefits,  fellowships,  and  assistantships.  State  schol- 
arships include  Special  Education  Scholarships,  Illinois 
Military  Scholarships,  General  Assembly  Scholarships, 
and  National  Guard/Naval  Militia  Scholarships.  ISU 
grants  and  scholarships  include  Regents'  Tuition  Waiv- 
ers which  are  awarded  to  full-time  students  (12  hrs.)  by 
over  twenty  departments.  Tuition  waivers  are  also  avail- 
able as  part  of  a  graduate  assistantship  contract.  Private 
agencies  including  clubs,  foundations,  organizations, 
corporations,  and  churches  also  provide  limited  scholar- 
ship funds  for  graduate  students. 


Scholarships,  Loans 
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The  Ada  Belle  Clark  Welsh  Scholarship:  The  Ada 

telle  Clark  Welsh  Scholarship  Fund  provides  a  one-time 
ward  of  $2500  to  women  with  undergraduate  degrees 
/ho  show  promise  and  are  deserving  ola  graduate  edu- 
cational opportunity  in  the  field  of  liberal arts  andhuman- 
Kies,  including  study  for  teacher  preparation  or  im- 
provement. 

Specific  criteria  shall  include,  in  order  of  importance:  a 
scord  of  academic  excellence,  evidence  of  career  orien- 
ition,  and  need. 

Application  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate 
chool  office.  Applications  must  be  received  in  the 
Graduate  School  office  by  March  15. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Annual  Scholarship:  Seniors 
rhc  (as  freshmen)  were  inducted  into  membership  in 
ny  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  Chapter,  and  who  have  main- 
lined the  required  grade  point  (3.5  on  a  4.0  scale) 
iroughout  their  college  careers,  are  eligible  to  apply  for 
ny  of  14  graduate  scholarships  in  the  fall  of  their  senior 
ear.  Each  fellowship  is  for  $3,000  and  can  be  used  in 
ny  field  of  study  at  any  accredited  graduate  school, 
applicants  will  be  judged  on  scholastic  record,  recom- 
lendations,  the  soundness  of  their  stated  project  and 
>urpose,  and  need. 

application  blanks  and  information  may  be  obtained 
'om  Dr.  Julia  Gowen,  141  Stevenson  Hall.  The  applica- 
on  form,  which  is  available  about  October  1  of  each 
ear,  must  be  completed  by  the  applicant  and  received  at 
ie  National  Headquarters  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  P.O. 
»ox  88,  Muncie,  IN,  47305  by  January  of  the  following 
ear. 

Ora  Bretall  Scholarship:  Ore  Bretall  Scholarships  will 
>e  awarded  on  a  one-time  basis  to  persons  enrolled  in 
raduate  programs  at  Illinois  State  University  whose 
Toposals  for  master's  thesis  or  doctoral  dissertation  deal 
ignificantly  with  issues  in  educational  theory  or  philoso- 
phy of  religion,  and  who  give  promise  of  continued  con- 
ibution  to  the  development  of  educational  theory  and 
iractice. 

Examples  of  proposals  which  may  be  considered 
iclude,  but  are  not  limited  to:  a)  master's  theses  or  doc- 
:>ral  dissertations  in  the  College  of  Education  which 
dcus  clearly  on  theoretical  issues  of  educational  founda- 
ons,  pedagogy,  or  administration;  b)  doctoral  disserta- 
ons  in  Art,  Economics,  History  or  Mathematics  which 
learly  emphasize  educational  theory,  and  c)  master's 
leses  in  any  field  of  study  which  have  educational  the- 
ory as  a  major  component. 

The  size  of  the  scholarship  shall  be  determined  by  the 
icholarship  Committee  based  on  data  submitted  by  the 
pplicant.  As  a  general  guideline,  an  award  of  $1,000  for 
master's  thesis  and  $2,000  for  doctoral  dissertation  will 
>e  made,  although  variation  to  this  standard  may  be 
nade  by  the  Committee  in  relation  to  special  aspects  of 
ne  proposed  thesis/dissertation  project  and  funds  avail- 
able from  the  endowment. 

The  criteria  for  evaluation  will  emphasize  demon- 
trated  scholarship  and  potential  as  demonstrated  by  a) 
he  applicant's  academic  record,  b)  the  proposed  thesis/- 
lissertation  project,  and  c)  letters  of  recommendation.  In 
iccepting  an  Ora  Bretall  Scholarship  the  grantee  agrees 
d  provide  one  bound  copy  of  the  completed  thesis /dis- 


sertation to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
no  later  than  the  graduation  date  of  the  degree.  Applica- 
tion forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Graduate  School 
Office.  Applications  must  be  received  in  the  Graduate 
School  office  by  March  15. 


Illinois  State  University  Foundation  Fellowship  for 
Graduate  Students:  The  Illinois  State  University  Founda- 
tion Fellowship  for  Graduate  Students  is  an  award  of 
one-thousand  dollar  ($1,000)  grants  to  students  who 
have  demonstrated  a  potential  for  academic  excellence 
and  are  applying  for  admittance  to  a  graduate  degree 
program.  Applications  will  not  be  accepted  from  indi- 
viduals who  are  admitted  to  a  degree  program  at  Illinois 
State  University.  Applicants  must  have  attained  a  cumul- 
ative grade  point  average  of  3.5  on  a  4.0  scale  on  pre- 
vious undergraduate  and  graduate  course  work.  In  order 
to  receive  an  award  applicants  must  subsequently  have 
been  admitted  to  a  graduate  degree  program  and  have 
been  recommended  for  an  award  by  a  committee  of 
judges.  Applicants  for  degree  programs  interested  in  a 
Foundation  Fellowship  should  obtain  an  application  form 
from  the  Graduate  School  Office,  in  3 1 0  Hovey  Hall,  and 
return  the  completed  form  with  the  required  supportive 
materials  to  the  same  office.  Applications  must  be  re- 
ceived by  March  15. 


Loans 

National  Direct  Student  Loan:  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans  are  available  from  funds  provided  jointly  by 
the  federal  government  and  the  University.  Graduate 
students  may  borrow  up  to  $3,000  per  year  not  to  exceed 
a  cumulative  total  of  $12,000.  These  loans  are  based  on 
demonstrated  financial  need  as  determined  by  the  Ap- 
plication for  Federal  State  Aid  and  the  ISU  Financial  Aid 
Application.  No  repayments  are  due  and  no  interest 
accrues  until  six  months  after  the  student  leaves  school  or 
ceases  to  be  at  least  a  half-time  student.  The  interest  rate 
then  becomes  5%  per  year  and  the  borrower  has  up  to 
ten  years  to  repay  the  loan.  The  minimum  repayment  is 
$30  per  month. 


Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program:(GSL):  Applica- 
tions for  this  program  are  available  from  participating 
banks,  credit  unions,  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  hometown  lending 
institutions.  Refer  to  Application  Procedures.  To  qualify 
for  a  GSL,  a  student  must  enroll  in  a  minimum  of  six  (6) 
hours,  even  during  the  summer  session. 


Loan  Limits:  A  graduate  student  may  borrow  up  to 
$5,000  per  class  level,  not  exceeding  an  accumulative 
amount  of  $25,000,  which  reflects  the  aggregate  sum  of 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  loans.  The  interest  rate 
is  8%  of  the  loan  and  accrues  at  the  time  repayment 
begins. 


Class  levels:  are  categorized  as  follows:  0-24  hours, 
first  year  graduate;  25-48  hours,  second  year  graduate; 
49-72  hours,  third  year  graduate;  73-96  hours,  fourth 
year  graduate. 
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GSL/Changes  Effective   October    1,    1981:   As  a 

result  of  the  Posisecondary  Student  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1981,  effective  October  1,  1981,  the  Guaran- 
teed Loan  program  became  a  need-based  financial  aid 
program.  Under  new  legislation,  income  information  will 
be  reguired  from  each  applicant's  family.  See  applica- 
tions procedures. 

Earlier  changes  prior  to  October  1,  1981  also  enacted 
additional  fees  to  the  initial  disbursement  of  Guaranteed 
Loans.  The  Guarantee  Agency  of  Illinois  now  reguires  a 
.50%  insurance  premium  per  annum  for  all  loans  made 
after  July  1,  1984.  Also  legislation  passed  in  August, 
1981,  reguires  a  5%  origination  fee  be  taken  from  the 
originally  approved  loan  amount. 

Effective  October  1,  1981,  applicants  whose  family 
income  exceeds  $30,000,  are  allowed  to  borrow  under 
the  GSL  program  based  on  need  only,  as  determined  by 
the  formula  developed  by  Congress. 


boards  located  outside  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  Students 
contact  the  employer  for  an  interview.  If  hired,  state  and 
federal  witholding  tax  forms  must  be  completed  in  the 
Payroll  Office,  Hovey  101.  Work-Study  employers  must 
also  complete  and  return  a  Student  Employment  Form  for 
all  students  hired.  As  reguired  by  federal  regulations, 
students  are  not  permitted  to  earn  more  than  their  Work- 
Study  eligibility. 


Regular  Employment:  Those  graduate  students  who 
desire  to  work  on  or  off  campus  and  who  have  not  had 
their  need  met  with  a  National  Direct  Student  Loan  or 
College  Work-Study  funds  are  eligible  for  any  part-time 
employment  position  on  or  off  campus.  Positions  are 
posted  on  job  board  outside  the  Financial  Aid  Office. 


Veterans  Services 


Auxiliary  Loan  to  Assist  Students  (ALAS):  The  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1980  authorized  the  federal 
government  to  insure  loans  made  to  parents  of  under- 
graduate students.  The  program  was  later  amended  to 
include  independent  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. The  interest  rate  is  12%  and  repayment  begins  60 
days  from  disbursement  of  the  loan. 

Students  can  borrow  no  more  than  the  student  budget 
minus  other  financial  assistance.  Loan  limits  are  as  fol- 
lows: $3,000  per  academic  year;  1 5,000  aggregate  max- 
imum in  addition  to  GSL  limits,  for  graduate  students. 
Applications  can  be  obtained  from  participating  lenders. 

Employment 

Graduate  Assistantships:  Graduate  Assistantships  are 
available  in  most  of  the  departments  in  the  University.  In 
addition,  assistantships  are  granted  to  men  and  women 
who  serve  as  counselors  in  the  University  residence 
halls.  In  each  instance,  the  graduate  assistant  is  assigned 
responsibilities  that  contribute  directly  to  the  individual's 
professional  career.  Applications  for  graduate  assistant- 
ships  should  be  made  by  the  student  to  his/her  depart- 
mental office. 

The  registration  fees  for  a  graduate  assistant  (other  than 
tuition,  which  is  waived)  are  the  same  as  fees  assessed 
any  other  graduate  student  except  that  the  insurance  fee 
will  be  assessed  every  graduate  assistant  regardless  of 
the  number  of  hours  being  taken. 


The  Office  of  Veteran  Affairs,  located  in  21  IB  Hovey 
Hall,  advises  Veterans  and  dependents  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  benefits  and  also  handles  the  correction  of  pay- 
ment problems. 

Certain  dependents  of  deceased  war  veterans  are 
entitled  to  educational  benefits  from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration. If  a  student  seeks  such  benefits,  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Office  should  be  contacted. 

Illinois  Veterans  Scholarship:  A  veteran  who  was  a 
resident  of  Illinois  both  before  and  after  one  year  or  more 
of  active  duty  and  received  other  than  dishonorable  dis- 
charge may  gualify  for  the  Illinois  Military  Scholarship 
which  pays  tuition  and  some  fees. 

However,  two  restrictions  which  affect  new  applicants 
have  recently  been  added  to  the  Illinois  Veterans  Schol- 
arship. They  do  not  affect  veterans  who  have  previously 
used  it. 

1 .  New  applicants  (i.e.,  those  applying  after  September 
16,  1981)  who  went  on  active  duty  after  May  7, 
1975,  will  not  be  eligible  for  the  scholarship. 

2.  New  applicants  who  were  discharged  on  or  before 
May  7,  1975,  will  not  be  able  to  use  the  scholarship 
to  pay  for  their  activity  fees;  it  can  be  used  for  tuition 
only. 

All  veterans  applying  for  the  IVS  must  submit  a 
photocopy  of  their  DD214  to  the  Office  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  Room  21  IB,  Hovey  Hall.  Please  contact  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  if  you  have  further  concerns. 


College  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP):  This  federally- 
sponsored  program  enables  those  students  with  demon- 
strated financial  need  to  earn  a  portion  of  their  expenses 
while  they  are  enrolled  at  Illinois  State.  The  Federal 
Government  pays  80%  of  the  Work-Study  student's  earn- 
ings while  the  employer  pays  the  balance.  A  student 
employed  ten  to  twenty  hours  per  week  can  usually 
expect  to  earn  between  $1,000-$2,100  during  an  aca- 
demic year.  The  hourly  rate  ranges  from  $3.35  to  $4.00 
per  hour,  depending  on  the  responsibility  of  the  position. 
These  rates  are  subject  to  change  according  to  state  and 
federal  legislation.  Work-Study  students  may  find  jobs  on 
campus  (food  service,  Library,  Union,  departmental  offi- 
ces, etc.)  or  for  non-profit  off-campus  agencies  (hospitals, 
youth  centers,  counties,  city,  elementary  or  secondary 
schools,  etc.).  Work-Study  positions  are  posted  on  job 


Veterans,  G.I.  Bill:  Benefits  are  available  until  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  discharge  for  any  other  than 
dishonorably-discharged  veteran  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  Air  Force  or  Coast  Guard  who  (1)  served 
continuously  on  active  duty  for  at  least  181  days  ending 
after  January  31,  1955,  but  before  January  1,  1977,  or  (2) 
served  less  than  181  days,  if  active  duty  was  ended  by  a 
service-connected  disability,  or  (3)  serve  presently  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  if  they  have  had  at  least  181  days  active 
duty.  Benefits  will  be  paid  a  maximum  of  forty-five 
months.  Veterans  who  first  entered  active  duty  after 
December31,  1976,  must  have  contributed  to  the  educa- 
tion fund  to  be  eligible  for  a  maximum  of  thirty-six  months 
of  benefits.  Contact  the  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  or  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records. 


Student  Life  &  Services 
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Survivors'  and  Dependents'  G.I.  Bill:  Children, 
nd/or  spouses,  survivors  of  veterans  whose  deaths  or 
ermanent  total  disabilities  were  service-connected  in 
ie  Armed  Forces  after  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  may  be  eligible  for  benefits.  Children  of 
ervicemen  or  service  women  missing  in  action  or  pris- 
ners  of  war  for  more  than  90  days  also  are  eligible, 
assistance  is  available  to  eligible  children  during  the 
eriod  which  begins  on  the  date  of  the  eighteenth  birth- 
ay  or  successful  completion  of  high  school,  whichever 
omes  first,  and  ends  on  reaching  the  twenty-sixth 
irthday. 

Student  Life  and  Services 

University  Policy  Manual:  The  University  Policy 
Manual  contains  University  policies  and  procedures 
icluding  those  approved  by  the  Academic  Senate.  Also 
-tcluded  are  operational  policies,  the  Code  of  Ethics, 
esolutions,  statements  and  special  committees.  Copies 
re  available  in  departmental  offices. 

Student  Handbook:  A  Student  Handbook  has  been 
eveloped  which  is  made  available  to  all  new  and  con- 
nuing  students  at  Illinois  State  University.  The  students, 
acuity,  and  staff  of  Illinois  State  University  constitute  an 
cademic  community.  The  University  affirms  the  Guide- 
nes  for  Individual  Action  and  the  General  Regulations 
s  enunciated  in  the  Student  Handbook.  Each  member  of 
ie  community  should — when  appropriate  opportunities 
ccur — reaffirm  and  communicate  these  statements, 
ointing  out  to  those  whose  behavior  is  in  violation  that 
lembership  in  this  community  implies  adherence. 

Services  for  the  Handicapped:  The  Office  of  Services 
}r  the  Handicapped's  purpose  is  to  aid  handicapped 
nd  disabled  individuals  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
ie  University  community.  Handicapped  refers  to  those 
idividuals  who  have  a  spinal  cord  injury,  cerebral  palsy, 
rthritis.  alcoholism,  chemical  dependency,  multiple 
clerosis,  spina  bifida,  cardio-vascular  problems,  asthma, 
pilepsy,  sickle  cell  anemia,  learning  disabilities,  hear- 
ig  impairment,  visual  impairment,  and  many  others.  All 
iformation  regarding  a  person  and  his/her  handicap  is 
onfidential  information. 

ervices  include  such  things  as:  readers,  sign  language 
iterpreters,  wheelchair  pushers,  peer  tutors,  braillist, 
nd  a  list  of  persons  interested  in  being  attendants.  Stu- 
ents  who  have  a  handicap  or  disability  are  encouraged 
d  contact  the  Coordinator  of  Services  for  the  Handi- 
apped,  Hovey  Hall  207,  309/438-5853  TTY-438-8602 
telephone  for  the  Deaf)  as  early  as  possible. 


might  otherwise  limit  their  capacity  to  benefit  from  the 
educational  experience  provided  at  ISU  and  to  enhance 
their  own  understanding  of  themselves. 

The  Center  provides  the  full  range  of  counseling  ser- 
vices, including  individual,  marital,  and  group  counsel- 
ing; career  life  planning;  and  services  to  students  with 
special  needs.  The  Center  is  also  involved  in  the  training 
of  graduate  students  and  is  a  training  site  for  doctoral 
interns  that  is  approved  by  the  American  Psychological 
Association. 

A  person  may  initiate  contact  with  the  Center  by  either 
calling  or  coming  directly  to  the  Center  (located  in  56 
DeGarmo)  during  working  hours  (8:00-4:30,  Monday- 
Friday).  The  Center  also  has  an  afternoon  "walk-in" 
counseling  service  from  1:00-4:00  and  students  often 
make  their  first  contact  with  the  Center  through  this  ser- 
vice. Contacts  are  confidential  and  are  not  part  of  the 
student's  school  record.  All  services  are  free  of  charge. 

Bone  Student  Center/Braden  Auditorium:  Bone 
Student  Center  provides  facilities,  programs  and  ser- 
vices, primarily  for  students,  which  complement  the  edu- 
cational goals  of  the  University.  Included  within  the  Cen- 
ter are:  restaurants,  the  bookstore  and  other  merchandise 
centers,  photo  copying  and  word  processing,  banking 
and  check  cashing,  lounge  areas  and  multi-purpose 
rooms  for  student  activities  and  other  programs.  Adja- 
cent to,  and  operated  by  the  Center,  are  a  Bowling  and 
Billiard  Center  and  a  500-space  parking  lot. 


Braden  Auditorium  seats  3,457  on  three  levels.  It  is  an 
academic  and  public  service  facility  and  the  entertain- 
ment center  for  the  University  and  the  community. 


Placement  Service:  The  University  maintains  an  ac- 
tive program  of  placement  for  graduates  and  alumni  and 
endeavors  to  keep  constantly  informed  regarding  the 
requirements  of  schools,  businesses,  and  governmental 
agencies. 


The  Placement  Service  makes  a  constant  effort  to  fol- 
low up  graduates  in  order  to  assist  them  in  locating  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  commensurate  with  their  experi- 
ence and  success  in  the  field.  All  graduates  who  desire  to 
secure  professional  and  financial  advancements  should 
each  year  bring  their  credentials  up  to  date  in  the  Place- 
ment Service. 


Student  Judicial  Office:  The  Student  Judicial  Office 
■rovides  administrative  support  for  the  Student  Code 
nforcement  and  Review  Board  (SCERB).  SCERB  has  the 
9sponsibility  for  the  review  and  enforcement  of  student 
egulations  and  the  review  of  student  grievances.  For 
irther  information  concerning  student  rights  and  re- 
ponsibilities,  and  SCERB,  consult  the  Student  Handbook 
vailable  on  campus  through  the  Office  of  Student  Life 
nd  Programs  in  the  Bone  Student  Center  or  in  the  Stu- 
ent  Judicial  Office  in  Julian  Hall. 


Counseling  Center:  The  purpose  of  the  Counseling 
tenter  is  to  help  students  resolve  those  problems  which 


Research  Services  and  Grants:  The  University's  Off- 
ice of  Research  Services  and  Grants  is  an  information 
and  coordinating  center  for  faculty  and  students  who 
wish  to  secure  financial  support  from  sponsoring  agen- 
cies to  conduct  research  projects,  training  programs,  and 
public  service  activities.  Projects  and  programs  funded 
by  governmental  agencies  and  foundations  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  University's  involvement  in  research 
and  development  activities.  This  office  serves  as  a  cat- 
alyst to  facilitate  faculty  and  student  activities  in  basic 
and  applied  research  and  community  service  programs. 
It  provides  help  in  locating  appropriate  funding  sources 
for  new  academic  endeavors;  assists  in  developing  and 
processing  research  proposals,  acts  as  liaison  between 
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the  University  and  funding  agencies,  and  serves  as  the 
Institution's  authorized  agent  to  outside  funding 
agencies. 


tion  are  administered  by  an  elected  Board  of  Directors 
which  is  comprised  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
University. 


Alumni  and  Parent  Services:  The  Alumni  and  Parent 
Services  Office  at  Illinois  State  University  offers  pro- 
grams and  services  to  ISU  alumni,  parents  of  ISU  stu- 
dents and  to  current  students  themselves.  Activities  for 
alumni  include  Homecoming,  special  Alumni  Apprecia- 
tion Nights  at  athletic  events,  Athletic/Alumni  Hall  of 
Fame,  class  and  departmental  reunions  special  confer- 
ences and  seminars  and  other  educational/entertaining 
programs. 

Illinois  State  University  keeps  in  contact  with  alumni 
throughout  Illinois,  the  United  States  and  the  world 
through  area  meetings  which  feature  a  variety  of  infor- 
mative and  entertaining  programs.  Quarterly  mailings  of 
ISU  Alumni  Today  allow  alumni  to  receive  communica- 
tion from  their  Alma  Mater.  Additional  mailings  are  sent 
announcing  special  events  and  activities. 

The  Alumni  Services  Office,  located  in  Rambo  House, 
is  the  campus  headguarters  for  the  Alumni  Association. 
The  Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors  serves  as  the 
liaison  between  all  alumni  and  the  University. 

Parents  of  ISU  students  have  the  opportunity  for  invol- 
vement through  the  Parents'  Association  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Alumni  and  Parent  Services  Office.  The  Par- 
ents' Association  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  parents 
representing  various  geographic  locations,  serves  as  the 
liaison  between  parents  and  the  University.  The  Board 
helps  with  planning  Parents'  Day,  assists  in  ISU's  re- 
cruitment effort,  placement,  fund  raising,  and  other  pub- 
lic relations  programs,  and  conveys  the  suggestions  and 
concerns  of  parents  to  ISU  administrators. 

Current  students  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
involved  in  the  Student  Alumni  Council  and  the  Senior 
Class  Leadership  Council.  The  Student  Alumni  Council 
is  open  to  any  student  and  is  designed  to  promote  better 
relations  between  alumni,  parents  and  current  students. 
The  Senior  Class  Leadership  Council  is  open  to  all  grad- 
uating seniors  and  provides  the  opportunity  for  seniors  to 
become  more  unified  as  a  class  and  to  raise  monies  to 
donate  a  gift  to  the  University  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
reminder  of  that  class  on  the  ISU  campus. 


The  ISU  Foundation:  The  Illinois  State  University 
Foundation  is  a  not-for-profit  corporation  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  the  sole  purpose  of  serving  Illinois 
State  University.  It  does  so  by  inviting,  receiving,  holding, 
investing,  and  administering  gifts,  grants  and  loans  to 
support  and  enhance  educational  programs  and  oppor- 
tunities at  Illinois  State  University. 

The  Foundation  encourages  donors  to  make  unre- 
stricted gifts.  Unrestricted  gifts  enable  the  University  to 
achieve  a  higher  level  of  guality  because  the  resources 
can  be  distributed  where  the  need  is  greatest.  However, 
gifts  and  grants  may  be  designated  in  support  of  colleges, 
departments,  or  any  educational  program.  Beguests, 
charitable  remainder  trusts,  and  other  planned  and 
deferred  gifts  are  also  processed  through  the  Foundation. 


All  business  matters  and  policies  for  the  ISU  Founda- 


All  gifts  made  to  the  ISU  Foundation  are  tax  deductible  as 
provided  by  law.  Further  information  about  the  Founda- 
tion may  be  obtained  through  the  Office  of  Development, 
Rambo  House,  at  ISU. 


ISU  Development  Office:  The  Development  Office  is 
located  in  Rambo  House  and  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ing a  long-range  program  to  encourage  voluntary  finan- 
cial support  for  the  University  from  alumni,  parents,  stu- 
dents, friends,  faculty,  staff,  corporations  and  foundations. 
Contributions  are  used  to  provide  scholarships,  student 
loans,  research  grants,  purchase  specialized  eguipment, 
aid  departmental  programs,  establish  an  endowment 
fund,  and  a  variety  of  other  educational  projects  and 
programs. 

The  financial  support  generated  through  the  Office  of 
Development  provides  a  "margin  of  excellence"  which 
enables  Illinois  State  University  to  be  a  creative  and 
progressive  force  in  higher  education. 

The  Development  Office,  in  actively  seeking  voluntary 
support  for  the  University,  is  carrying  on  the  tradition 
established  by  the  University's  founders,  whose  solicita- 
tion of  gifts  of  money  and  land  made  the  establishment  of 
the  University  possible. 

ADMISSION 

Admission  Requirements 

Admission  reguirements  for  the  Master's,  Master  of 
Fine  Arts,  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study,  Doctor  of  Arts, 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Education  are  given 
elsewhere  in  this  catalog  under  the  heading  Fields  of 
Study  and  Degrees  Granted.  Also,  see  the  department 
sections. 


Who  May  Apply:  A  student  who  has  completed  work 
for  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  who  will  do  so  within  one 
academic  year  at  a  college  or  university  that  is  ac- 
credited by  the  appropriate  regional  accrediting  associa- 
tion, may  apply  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School. 
While  conditional  admission  may  be  granted  to  a  senior, 
only  those  who  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree  will  be 
permitted  to  register  in  a  degree  program.  Under  certain 
conditions,  however,  seniors  may  be  permitted  to  begin 
graduate  work.  See  section  on  Admissions  to  Master's 
Programs. 

Applications  and  Credentials:All  students  who  wish 
to  take  work  for  graduate  credit  must  submit  a  formal 
application  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School.  This 
includes  students  who  have  graduated  from,  or  are 
attending  this  University.  It  also  applies  to  those  who  wish 
to  take  university  courses  off  campus  for  graduate  degree 
credit.  Application  forms  and  instructions  are  available 
from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  Hovey  Hall. 

Medical  Requirements:  All  students  admitted  to  Illi- 
nois State  University  are  reguired  to  file  a  Medical  His- 
tory with  the  Student  Health  Service  at  or  prior  to  registra- 
tion for  nine  or  more  semester  hours  or  upon  entitlement 
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Health  Service  by  other  means.  Included  with  the 
edical  History  must  be: 

1.  Verified  results  of  a  T.B.  skin  test  or  chest  x-ray 
accomplished  within  the  previous  year  (all  students). 

2.  Completion  of  the  immunization  section  showing 
current  immunization  status  for  tetanus  and  dip- 
theria,  polio-myelitis,  rubella,  mumps  and  measles 
(or  evidence  of  having  had  the  disease).  For  non- 
resident students,  out-of-state  and  foreign,  written 
proof  (school  immunization  record  or  physician 
verification)  of  immunization  against  these  diseases 
or  proof  of  having  had  the  disease  is  reguired. 

When  to  Apply:  A  prospective  student  at  the  master's 
vel  should  file  an  application  and  arrange  for  Graduate 
scord  Examination  scores  and  official  transcripts  to  be 
nt  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  registration, 
nder  special  circumstances  the  Director  of  Admissions 
id  Records  may  approve  applications  tentatively,  pend- 
g  receipt  of  official  transcripts  or  action  by  the  commit- 
e  on  admission.  Provisional  admission  to  a  degree  pro- 
■am  will  not  be  granted  for  short  courses,  or  presession. 
pplicants  for  admission  to  Master  of  Fine  Arts  and  Doc- 
ral  programs  are  encouraged  to  apply  as  early  as  pos- 
ole.  Two  months  should  be  considered  as  the  minimum 
mod  between  filing  of  applications  and  registration. 

Readmission  of  Former  Students:  Graduate  students 
ho  wish  to  return  to  the  University  after  a  lapse  of  one 
;mester  or  more  should  apply  for  readmission  through 
e  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at  least  seven  days 
nor  to  the  beginning  of  registration  for  the  session  which 
ey  wish  to  attend.  A  student  who  has  attended  another 
allege  or  university  during  absence  from  the  campus 
lould  reguest  that  institution  to  send  a  transcript  of  the 
udent's  work  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  at 
inois  State  University. 


Foreign  Students:  Foreign  students  may  apply  for 
ther  the  fall  or  spring  semester  or  for  the  eight-week 
jssion.  The  university  operates  on  a  semester  basis  (16 
eeks),  a  fall  semester  which  begins  in  late  August  and  a 
)ring  semester  which  begins  in  early  January.  In  addi- 
Dn,  the  university  offers  an  eight- week  summer  session 
hich  begins  in  the  middle  of  June. 

Foreign  students  are  reguired  to  take  the  Test  of  Eng- 
sh  as  a  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL).  No  decision  will  be 
lade  on  a  student  application  until  official  test  results 
ave  been  received  from  Educational  Testing  Service 
UTS).  The  TOEFL  Bulletin  of  Information  and  Registration 
orm  can  be  obtained  in  a  number  of  cities  outside  the 
nited  States,  usually  at  American  embassies  and  consu- 
mes, offices  of  the  United  States  Information  Service 
JSIS),  United  States  educational  commissions  and  foun- 
ations,  bi-national  centers,  and  many  private  organiza- 
ons  such  as  the  Institute  of  International  Education  (HE), 
le  African-American  Institute  (AAI),  American-Mideast 
ducational  and  Training  Services  (AMIDE  AST),  and  the 
.merican-  Korean  Foundation.  If  you  cannot  obtain  a 
ulletin  locally,  write  to  TOEFL,  Box  899,  Princeton,  New 
3rsey,  08541-0008,  U.S.A. 

The  minimum  TOEFL  score  reguired  for  foreign  grad- 
ate admission  is  530.  Departments  may  reguire  higher 
cores  at  their  discretion.  Any  department  may,  because 
f  the  nature  of  study  in  the  department,  reguest  permis- 
ion  from  the  Graduate  Dean  to  screen  all  foreign  stu- 


dents with  scores  lower  than  530  and  may  make  excep- 
tions to  this  admission  rule  by  notifying  the  Admissions 
Office  and  the  Graduate  Dean.  In  addition  to  the  Test  of 
English  as  a  Foreign  Language  required  for  admission, 
all  international  graduate  students  are  required,  after 
arrival  at  the  university,  to  sit  for  an  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity- administered  English  placement  exam.  Those 
who  score  below  an  acceptable  level  will  be  required  to 
enroll  in  a  special  English  course  designed  for  foreign 
students. 


Students  applying  to  the  master's  degree  program 
must  send  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  (GRE)  apti- 
tude test  scores  unless  an  alternative  entrance  examina- 
tion is  specified  by  the  department  and  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Graduate  students  apply- 
ing to  the  College  of  Business  must  submit  Graduate 
Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT)  scores  instead  of 
GRE  scores.  All  students  seeking  admission  to  doctoral 
programs  must  submit  scores  on  the  aptitude  test  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Examination  and  the  appropriate  ad- 
vanced test  if  reguired  by  the  department. 

Information  regarding  test  dates  and  application  forms 
for  the  GRE  (Graduate  Record  Examination)  or  the 
GMAT  (Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test)  can  be 
obtained  from  the  following  U.S.A.  centers:  (1)  Measure- 
ment and  Evaluation  Office,  1 15  Julian  Hall,  Illinois  State 
University,  Normal,  IL  61761;  (2)  Educational  Testing 
Service,  Box  955,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540;  (3)  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service,  1947  Center  Street,  Berkeley; 
California  94702.  Scores  should  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  Records,  Illinois  State  University,  Nor- 
mal, Illinois  61761. 

International  student  applicants  for  admission  are 
reguired  to  submit  a  financial  statement  to  Illinois  State 
University  (enclosed  with  the  application  form)  specify- 
ing sources  of  funds  to  finance  a  student  at  the  University 
for  at  least  one  full  academic  year,  and  certifying  that 
these  funds  are  available  by  submitting  a  bank  statement. 

Foreign  students  admission  applications,  academic 
credentials,  test  scores,  and  bank  statements  should  be 
received  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records  two 
months  prior  to  the  enrollment  date,  and  all  records  must 
be  in  English.  Immigration  rules  reguire  foreign  students 
to  be  enrolled  full-time  in  a  degree  program.  Therefore,  a 
foreign  student  may  not  be  admitted  as  a  student-at- 
large. 

For  further  assistance  with  admissions,  transfer  credits 
and  academic  standing,  please  address  all  inguires  to: 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records,  Foreign  Admissions, 
Illinois  State  University,  Normal,  Illinois  61761,  U.S.A. 
For  information  regarding  graduate  assistantships,  write 
to  the  head  of  the  department  to  which  you  are  seeking 
admission.  For  assistance  with  immigration  information, 
housing,  travel  or  personal  problems  please  write  to: 
Director  of  International  Studies,  Illinois  State  University, 
Normal,  Illinois  61761,  U.S.A. 

Types  of  Admission 

The  Graduate  School  recognizes  two  types  of  students 
who  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  graduate  courses.  These  are 
(a)  degree  students,  and  (b)  students-at-large.  For  specific 
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requirements  for  degree  students,  refer  to  the  individual 
degree  description  in  the  Graduate  Catalog.  The  only 
students  eligible  to  take  courses  for  credit  at  the  terminal 
degree  level  (D.A.,  Ed.D.,  M.F.A.,  Ph.D.)  are  those  admit- 
ted to  a  degree  program. 

Degree  Student:  A  degree  student  is  one  who  has 

been  admitted  formally  to  a  program  leading  to  a  degree. 
A  student  can  also  be  admitted  as  a  provisional  degree 

student. 

A  provisional  degree  student  is  one  whose  application 
for  a  degree  program  is  incomplete  because  not  all 
required  supporting  material  has  been  received  in  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Records.  The  provisional  stu- 
dent may  be  granted  a  permit  to  register  for  one  semester 
only,  pending  a  decision  on  his/her  application  for 
admission.  A  provisional  student  is  not  a  student-at-large. 
If  the  student  with  provisional  status  is  subsequently 
unconditionally  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School,  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  courses  taken  before  unconditional 
admission  will  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  Acceptance 
of  previous  courses  will  depend  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  adviser  and  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  degree-seeking  applicant  who 
enrolls  as  a  provisional  degree  student  accepts  the  risk  of 
non-admission. 

Student- At-Large:  A-student-at-largeis  one  who  does 
not  seek  a  degree.  A  student-at-large  may  enroll  without 
submitting  official  transcripts  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  but  is  required  to  sign  a  disclaimer  state- 
ment. The  disclaimer  statement  reads  as  follows: 

/  certify  that  I  have  a  baccalaureate  degree  lor  this 
graduate  course.  I  understand  that  my  enrollment  in  this 
graduate-level  course  does  not  constitute  admission  to  a 
degree  program  in  the  Graduate  School  at  Illinois  State 
University.  I  further  recognize  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  credits  earned  from  my  enrollment  will  be  applicable 
to  a  degree  at  Illinois  State  University. 

A  student-at-large  may  register  for  courses  for  which 
he/she  has  the  prerequisites,  unless  such  registration  is 
restricted  by  the  department  or  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.  If  a  student-at-large  decides  to  pursue  a  degree  at 
ISU,  he  or  she  may  petition  that  previous  courses  taken 
may  be  accepted  in  meeting  requirements  for  a  degree.  If 
the  petition  is  recommended  by  the  adviser  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  limited 
number  of  courses  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 
Normally,  petitions  are  not  approved  for  more  than 
twelve  (12)  hours  and  under  no  circumstances  will  more 
than  half  the  hours  of  a  master's  degree  program  be 
approved  to  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  Students-at- 
large  may  seek  advice  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  or  his  designee. 

Tests  Required  for  Admission 

Master's  Programs:  All  students  seeking  admission  to 
master's  degree  programs  must  submit  scores  on  the 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 
Applicants  to  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Sociol- 
ogy, Anthropology,  and  Social  Work  should  also  submit 
scores  on  the  Advanced  Test  in  their  field  of  study.  Stu- 
dents seeking  admission  to  Business  departments  should 
substitute  the  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test 
(GMAT)  for  the  above  examination.  Arrangements  for 
taking  these  examinations  can  be  made  with  the  Mea- 


surement and  Evaluation  Office,  115  Julian  Hall,  or  by 
writing  to  Educational  Testing  Service  at  either  Box  955, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540,  or  1947  Center  Street, 
Berkeley,  California  94704. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  Program:  Students  seeking  ad- 
mission to  M.F.  A.  programs  should  consult  the  section  on 

the  M.F.A.  in  this  catalog. 

Doctoral  Programs:  All  students  seeking  admission  to 
doctoral  programs  must  submit  scores  on  the  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and  the  appro- 
priate advanced  test  if  required  by  the  department. 
Information  concerning  this  examination  may  be  ob- 
tained at  testing  centers  or  by  writing  to  Educational 
Testing  Service  at  either  Box  955,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
08540,  or  1947  Center  Street,  Berkeley,  California 
94704. 

English   Examination   for  International   Students: 

Illinois  State  University  requires  that  students  from  non- 
English  speaking  countries  who  seek  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  must  take  the  Test  of  English  as  a  For- 
eign Language.  Refer  to  the  Foreign  Student  section 
under  Admission  in  this  catalog  for  more  information. 

Certification  Programs  in  Education 

Administration  and  School  Service  Personnel  Cer- 
tificates: Individuals  seeking  certification  through  ISU 
graduate  level  programs  must  file  the  necessary  docu- 
mentation with  the  CECP  Office  of  Clinical  Experiences 
and  Certification  Processes,  College  of  Education,  310 
DeGarmo.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  program. 

Certification  for  administrators  and  school  service  per- 
sonnel may  be  earned  only  through  completion  of  an 
approved  university  program.  See  the  appropriate  de- 
partmental listing  for  the  requirements  of  the  programs  in 
educational  administration,  school  counseling  and 
school  psychology. 

Teacher  Certificates:  Graduate  students  who  are 
seeking  a  first  teaching  certificate  at  Illinois  State  Univer- 
sity in  the  areas  of  Early  Childhood  Education,  Special 
Education,  or  Speech  Pathology  must  meet  graduate- 
level  requirements  for  the  individual  program.  The  re- 
quirements for  general  education  and  for  major/minor 
fields  of  study  will  be  reviewed  by  the  University  on  an 
individual  basis  and  compared  to  the  established  re- 
quirements. Two  of  these  requirements  are  admission  to 
teacher  education  and  student  teaching.  These  require- 
ments are  explained  in  this  section  and  in  the  College  of 
Education  section  of  this  catalog. 

Students  seeking  a  first  teaching  certificate  in  the  areas 
of  Elementary  Education,  Junior  High  School  Education, 
Secondary  6-12,  or  the  other  Special  K-12  areas  can 
earn  that  certificate  only  through  undergraduate  course 
work.  See  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  section,  Univer- 
sity-Wide Teacher  Education  Program  Requirements,  for 
an  explanation  of  the  requirements  of  these  programs. 
Students  who  have  already  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  a  non-teaching  area  can  become  certified  only  through 
enrolling  in  a  second  bachelor's  degree  program  and 
completing  the  same  requirements. 

Students  already  having  a  teaching  certificate  who 
wish  to  apply  for  an  additional  teaching  certificate  and 
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'ho  have  had  at  least  three  months  of  successful  teach- 
lg  experience  may  go  to  the  nearest  Superintendent  of 
n  Educational  Service  Region  and  reguest  an  evalua- 
on  for  the  particular  certificate  in  which  they  are  inter- 
sted.  Students  should  not  write  directly  to  the  State 
eacher  Certification  Board.  Students  who  complete  an 
dditional  certificate  in  this  way  will  not  have  completed 
program  approved  by  the  State  and  the  National  Coun- 
il  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  and 
lay  have  difficulty  obtaining  a  certificate  in  another 
ate. 

Admission  to  Teacher  Education:  All  students  seek- 
ig  to  complete  certification  reguirements  at  Illinois  State 
niversity  must  meet  University  standards  for  teacher 
ducation  programs.  Students  must  apply  for  teacher 


education  and  also  apply  to  do  student  teaching  through 
the  Office  of  Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification  Proc- 
esses, 310  DeGarmo  Hall,  by  the  established  deadlines. 
The  Application  for  Admission  to  Teacher  Education  and 
the  Application  for  Student  Teaching  are  separate 
procedures. 

Students  must  meet  the  reguirements  for  Admission  to 
Teacher  Education  as  outlined  in  the  Undergraduate 
Catalog,  University  Wide  Reguirements  for  Teacher 
Education.  Contact  the  CECP  Office,  310  DeGarmo,  for 
further  explanation  of  the  reguirements.  Students  must 
meet  all  of  the  reguirements  for  student  teaching  as 
stated  in  the  "Student  Teaching"  section  under  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  in  this  catalog  before  being  assigned  to 
do  student  teaching. 
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ACADEMIC  POLICIES  AND  PROCEDURES 


Semester  Plan 

University  operates  on  the  semester  plan.  The 
value  of  courses  is,  therefore,  in  terms  of  semester  hours. 
A  semester  hour  is  assigned  for  a  fifty-minute  period  of 
lecture  or  discussion  for  a  semester  of  18  weeks.  For 
laboratory,  two  50-minute  periods  are  necessary  for  a 
semester  hour. 

Academic  Load 

Twelve  hours  is  the  usual  load  for  the  graduate  student 
during  the  semester.  The  maximum  academic  load  for 
graduate  students  is  15  semester  hours.  In  the  eight- 
week  summer  session  the  maximum  load  is  nine  semes- 
ter hours. 


Upon  receipt  of  a  master's  or  doctoral  degree  from 
Illinois  State  University  the  student's  major  classification 
will  be  changed  to  student-at-large  unless  the  student 
applies  for  a  second  master's  degree  or  an  advanced 
graduate  degree. 

Grading  System 

Passing  grades  in  the  Graduate  School  are  A,  B,  and  C, 
which  represent  grade  points  of  4,  3,  and  2,  respectively, 
in  figuring  grade  point  averages.  Courses  completed  at 
this  University  with  grades  below  C  may  not  count 
toward  a  degree,  but  these  grades  C,  D,  and  F  are 
counted  in  computing  the  average.  If  a  graduate  stu- 
dent repeats  a  course,  both  grades  are  counted  in  com- 
puting the  average. 


A  graduate  student  working  toward  a  degree  while 
obtaining  work  experience  should  try  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum time  available  to  the  pursuit  of  the  degree.  If  a 
student  holds  an  assistantship  the  academic  class  load  is 
adjusted  accordingly.  Scholastically,  the  ideal  academic 
work  load  for  graduate  assistants  is  nine  (9)  hours.  An 
assistant  wishing  to  take  fewer  than  nine  (9)  hours  or 
more  than  twelve  (12)  hours  must  have  a  recommenda- 
tion by  his  or  her  graduate  adviser  which  is  approved,  in 
writing,  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Auditing  Privileges 

A  student  may  register  as  an  auditor  in  a  class  or 
classes  if  facilities  are  available.  An  auditor  does  not 
participate  in  the  activity  of  the  class,  but  is  expected  to 
attend  regularly.  An  Audit  (AU)  designation  will  appear 
on  the  student's  transcript  when  the  instructor  certifies 
that  the  student  has  attended  the  class  on  a  regular  basis. 
If  the  student  has  not  attended  regularly,  a  WX  will  be 
recorded  on  the  transcript  after  the  instructor  has  sent  a 
written  notification  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  that  the  student  has  not  attended  regularly.  To 
register  as  an  auditor,  a  student  must  register  for  the 
course.  Then  the  student  must  get  the  instructor's  signa- 
ture on  an  auditor's  permit  which  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Registration  Office.  Students  must  register  to  audit  a 
course  by  the  tenth  day  of  classes  in  the  semester  with 
any  exception  having  the  approval  of  the  department 
chairperson  in  which  the  course  is  offered  and  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School.  The  auditor  fee  is  shown  in  the 
section  on  costs.  Students  who  are  registered  for  12  or 
more  hours  for  credit  may  audit  courses  without  addi- 
tional fees.  Audited  courses  are  considered  part  of  the 
student's  total  load. 

Commencement 

Degrees  are  conferred  and  diplomas  awarded  after  the 
close  of  each  semester  and  summer  session.  Commence- 
ment is  held  once  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester.  Participation  is  voluntary.  Graduate  students 
who  expect  to  complete  degree  reguirements  prior  to 
May  commencement  may  participate  in  that  com- 
mencement. Those  who  will  finish  their  degree  reguire- 
ments after  May  commencement  may  participate  in  the 
following  commencement  during  the  next  academic 
year. 


Scholarship  Requirements 

A  student  must  have  at  least  a  B  average  in  work  done 
at  this  University  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for 
a  degree.  For  graduation  a  B  average  is  also  reguired. 
The  Dean,  in  consultation  with  the  student's  adviser,  may 
ask  a  student  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory  to  discontinue 
graduate  work  or  grant  a  probationary  period  in  which  to 
bring  work  up  to  required  standards.  A  student  who 
fails  to  bring  the  total  record  up  to  a  B  average  during 
the  probationary  period  will  not  be  permitted  to  regis- 
ter for  further  graduate  work. 

It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  make  a  formal  request 
for  the  transfer  of  any  credit  which  the  student  proposes 
to  use  in  meeting  reguirements  at  this  University. 
Transfer  credit  must  carry  a  grade  of  B  or  better. 
Forms  for  requesting  transfer  of  credit  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Graduate  School  Office. 


Applying  for  Graduation 

The  Graduate  Catalog  contains  detailed  information 
on  requirements  for  graduation. 

Students  must  meet  all  requirements  for  their  curriculum. 
A  graduate  student  must  apply  for  graduation  in  the 
Graduate  Office,  310  Hovey  Hall,  before  the  deadlines 
specified  for  each  session  in  the  calendar  in  this  catalog. 
At  the  time  application  is  made,  the  graduation  fee  of  $20 
must  be  paid. 

Incompletes  and  Deferred  Grades 

An  Incomplete  (I)  will  be  given  a  student  who  is  doing 
passing  work  but  who,  because  of  illness  or  other  justifia- 
ble reasons,  finds  it  impossible  to  complete  the  work  by 
the  end  of  the  semester  or  session.  The  student  must  be  in 
class  to  within  three  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  semester  or 
one  week  of  the  summer  session  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  must  be  such  that  the  student  can  complete  it 
through  special  assignments  and  examinations.  Incom- 
pletes should  be  cleared  during  the  next  semester  or 
session  a  student  is  enrolled  and  must  be  cleared  before 
one  year  has  elapsed  or  the  incomplete  grade  will  remain 
permanently  on  the  record.  A  student  expecting  to  grad- 
uate at  the  end  of  any  semester  or  session  should  be  sure 
to  have  incompletes  cleared  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  Records  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  end  of  the 
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mester  in  order  to  give  adequate  time  for  the  records  to 
)  cleared  for  graduation.  A  deferred  grade  (De)  is 
.vays  given  in  research  courses  leading  to  a  thesis  or 
ssertation. 

sligious  Observances 

The  University  will  reasonably  accommodate  its  stu- 
ints,  faculty,  and  staff  who  are  unable  to  fulfill  their 
gular  duties  on  the  occasion  of  a  religious  observance, 
culty  and  staff  should  observe  normal  procedures  for 
isence  from  their  duties.  Students  who  are  unable  to 
end  class  or  take  examinations  for  religious  reasons 
11  be  given  information  needed  to  make  up  classes  and 
)rk  which  were  missed  or  to  take  the  examination  on  an 
ernate,  acceptable  day. 

ransfer  of  Degree  Programs 

A  transfer  from  one  degree  program  to  another  re- 
tires a  B  average. 


ithdrawals  -  From  Less  Than  All  Courses 

The  following  policy  applies  where  a  student  drops  a 
'Urse  or  courses,  but  not  all  courses  in  which  the  student 
registered  during  a  particular  semester.  The  Dean  of 
a  Graduate  School  strongly  advises  students  to  make  a 
>mmitment  to  complete  courses  in  which  they  are 
rolled  whenever  possible  and  not  to  withdraw  from 
urses  after  the  program  change  period  unless  abso- 
tely  necessary.  A  student  may  withdraw  from  a  course 
iring  the  program  change  period  without  the  with- 
awal  being  indicated  on  the  transcript.  After  the  tenth 
iy  of  classes  in  the  semester  a  student  must  meet  with 
3  instructor  of  any  course  from  which  the  student  is 
anning  to  withdraw,  have  a  withdrawal  form  signed  by 
3  instructor,  and  file  the  signed  withdrawal  form  with 
3  Registration  Office  within  24  hours. 

After  the  tenth  day  of  classes  in  the  semester,  a  student 
ay  officially  withdraw  from  a  course  with  a  grade  of  WX 
any  time  prior  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  classes  of 
9  semester  (prior  to  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  classes 
an  eight- week  course  and  prior  to  a  proportionate  time 
a  pre-session  or  other  short  course).  Between  the  start 
the  seventh  week  and  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  week  of 
asses  (prior  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  classes  of  an 
ght-week  course  and  prior  to  a  proportionate  time  in  a 
e-session  or  other  short  course),  a  student  may  officially 
thdraw  from  a  course  with  a  grade  of  WX,  WP,  or  WF  as 
signed  by  the  instructor.  WX  is  given  if  the  student 
thdraws  before  the  quality  of  work  can  be  determined; 


WP,  if  the  student  is  passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal;  and 
WF,  if  the  student  is  failing.  A  grade  of  WF  shall  be 
computed  as  a  failing  grade  in  computing  the  student's 
grade  point  average.  A  student  should  consult  the  Class 
Registration  Directory  for  specific  withdrawal  dates  for  a 
given  term.  Upon  the  written  recommmendation  of  a 
physician,  a  student  may  for  medical  reasons  be  granted 
permission  to  officially  withdraw  from  a  course  at  a  later 
time  than  the  dates  specified. 

A  grade  of  F  will  be  given  to  students  who  withdraw 
from  a  course  unofficially  by  not  having  a  withdrawal  slip 
signed  by  the  course  instructor  and  placed  on  file  in  the 
Registration  Office,  who  register  for  a  course  but  do  not 
complete  course  requirements,  or  who  withdraw  from  a 
course  after  the  thirteenth  week  of  classes  (or  compara- 
ble date  specified  above).  In  exceptional  cases,  devia- 
tions may  be  granted  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University,  all  grades 
will  be  assigned  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
provisions  stated  above  except  that  the  student  is  not 
required  to  contact  his  or  her  instructors.  Instead,  the 
instructor  of  each  course  would  assign  a  WP,  WF,  WX,  or 
letter  grade  as  appropriate.  If  medical  or  similar  substan- 
tial reasons  make  it  impossible  for  the  student  to  follow 
the  usual  procedures,  a  letter  signed  by  the  student 
explaining  the  situation  and  requesting  withdrawal  from 
the  University  will  be  sufficient.  Whether  in  person  or  by 
mail,  the  withdrawal  is  processed  in  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions and  Records. 

Regardless  of  the  circumstances  of  withdrawal,  the 
student  shall  be  responsible  for  returning  any  laboratory 
equipment  and  library  materials.  The  student  shall  pay 
any  parking  fines  and  remove  the  parking  decal  from 
any  registered  vehicle.  The  student  shall  contact  the 
Office  of  Residential  Life  to  obtain  clearance  from  room 
and  board  obligations  and  to  arrange  for  vacating  the 
residence  hall  room.  The  student  shall  arrange  with  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  to  place  any  scholarship  on  leave 
or  cancel  it  and  arrange  a  payment  plan  for  any  loans. 

A  grade  of  F  will  be  given  to  students  who  do  not 
officially  withdraw  with  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
Records  before  the  specified  final  withdrawal  date,  and  to 
students  who  register  for  a  course  but  do  not  complete 
course  requirements.  In  exceptional  cases,  deviations 
may  be  granted  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  In 
the  case  of  graduate  students,  the  F  will  count  toward  the 
graduate  student's  grade  point  average. 
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FIELDS  OF  STUDY  AND  DEGREES  GRANTED  I 


College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Technology 

Agriculture The  M.S.  is  offered 

by  the  University  of 

Illinois  in  cooperation 

with  Illinois  State 

University. 

Criminal  Justice  Sciences M.A.,  M.S. 

Health  and  Physical  Education   M.A.,  M.S. 

Home  Economics M.A.,  M.S. 

Industrial  Technology M.S. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Biological  Sciences M.S.,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry  M.S. 

Economics M.A.,  M.S.,  D.A. 

English M.A.,  M.S.,  D.A. 

Foreign  Languages M.A. 

History M.A.,  M.S.,  D.A. 

Instructional  Media M.S.,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

Mathematics M.A.,  M.S.,  D.A. 

Political  Science M.A.,  M.S. 

Psychology M.A.,  M.S. 

School  Psychology M.A.,  M.S.,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

Sociology M.A.,  M.S. 

Speech  Communication   M.A.,M.S. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology M.A.,  M.S. 

Writing M.A.,  M.S. 

College  of  Business 

Accounting M.S. 

Business  (Finance  and  Law; 

Management  and  Marketing) M.B.A. 

Business  Education M.A.,  M.S. 

College  of  Education 

Counselor  Education   M.A.,  M.S.,  M.S.  in  Ed. 

Curriculum  and  Instruction M.S.  in  Ed., 

M.A.,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 
Educational  Administration  ....    M.A.,  M.S.,  M.S.  in  Ed., 

C.A.S.,  Ed.D.,  Ph.D. 

Reading M.S.  in  Ed. 

Special  Education M.A.,  M.S.,  M.S.  in  Ed.,  Ed.D. 

College  of  Fine  Arts 

Art M.A.,  M.S.,  M.F.A.,  Ed.D. 

Music M.A.,  M.S.,  M.M.,  M.M.Ed. 

Theatre M.A.,  M.S.,  M.F.A. 


NOTE:  Graduate  degrees  are  not  granted  in  the  following 
departments,  but  graduate  course  work  is  available  as 
supplemental  study  or  as  electives: 
Department  of  Applied  Computer  Science 
Department  of  Geography-Geology 
Department  of  Health  Sciences 
Department  of  Philosophy 
Department  of  Physics 


Master's  Degrees 

Admission  to  Master's  Programs 

An  applicant  for  a  program  leading  to  the  master's 
degree  must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  four-year 
accredited  college  or  university.  Applicants  are  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  their  academic  record  and 
reguired  examinations  described  below.  In  addition, 
other  reguirements  may  be  stipulated  by  the  individual 
department.  These  may  include  examinations,  inter- 
views, auditions,  examples  of  work,  and  letters  of  recom- 
mendation. To  be  admitted  to  a  degree  program,  a  stu- 
dent must  have  at  least  a  2.6  grade  point  average  (on  a 
scale  in  which  A  equals  4)  in  the  last  60  hours  of  under- 
graduate work  and  the  approval  of  an  academic  depart- 
ment. 

Prior  to  admission,  applicants  are  required  to  present 
Graduate  Record  Examination  Aptitude  scores  unless  an 
alternative  entrance  examination  is  specified  by  the 
department  and  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School. 

Probationary  Admittance:  A  student  who  does  not  meet 
the  minimum  grade  point  requirement  but  whose  aca- 
demic record  and  entrance  examination  scores  qive 
promise  of  high  performance  may  be  admitted  on  proba- 
tionary status  to  a  degree  program.  This  admission  must 
be  based  upon  other  documentation  that  the  department 
deems  important.  Examples  include  exceptional  scores 
on  standard  or  additional  examinations,  interviews,  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  exceptional  grades  in  previous 
graduate  work,  samples  of  original  work  and/or  demon- 
strated performance  ability.  Such  recommendations  for 
admission  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  approval.  Such  admission  may  be  restricted  to 
a  trial  period  of  one  semester.  Any  special  restrictions  of 
this  type  will  be  noted  on  the  admission  form  along  with 
other  reguirements  for  continued  graduate  study.  These 
may  include  the  successful  completion  of  specific 
courses  or  projects,  the  obtaining  of  a  minimum  specified 
grade  point  average,  and/or  other  requirements.  If  these 
requirements  are  not  met,  the  student  may  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  one  semester  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  department  and  approval  of  the  Graduate  Dean. 

In  considering  an  applicant  for  any  curriculum,  there 
may  be  departmental  requirements  in  addition  to  the 
general  requirements  of  the  University. 

When  an  applicant  has  been  accepted,  the  department 
adviser  will  indicate  any  courses  that  may  be  required  to 
remove  undergraduate  deficiencies.  The  adviser  also 
may  specify  certain  graduate  courses  which  will  be 
reguired  in  addition  to  those  listed  in  the  catalog.  The 
adviser  will  designate  which,  if  any,  of  these  courses  may 
be  used  in  meeting  requirements  for  the  degree. 

A  senior  in  good  standing  at  this  University  may 
begin  graduate  work  as  a  provisional  student  during  the 
academic  year  in  which  the  requirements  for  the  bache- 
lor's degree  are  completed,  if  the  student  applies  for 
and  is  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  prior  to  enroll- 
ing in  courses  for  graduate  credit.  During  a  semester, 
the  student  may  not  register  for  more  graduate  credit 
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than  the  difference  between  15  semester  hours  and  the 
number  of  hours  required  to  complete  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Normally,  provisionally  admitted  seniors  enroll 
for  six  semester  hours  or  less  of  graduate  credit.  It  is 
understood  that  graduate  credit  may  be  received  for 
graduate  courses  only  if  requirements  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  are  completed  during  the  semester  or  summer 
session  in  which  the  student  begins  graduate  work.  This 
opportunity  is  also  extended  to  last  semester  seniors  of 
other  universities  who  find  it  possible  to  take  graduate 
work  at  this  University  while  completing  requirements 
for  the  bachelor's  deqree  on  their  own  campuses.  Inter- 
ested students  should  write  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  for  further  information. 


Credit  Requirements 

Master's  degrees  are  offered  in  the  fields  indicated 
above.  The  degree  can  be  earned  through  one  of  three 
options.  The  student  should  carefully  check  with  his/her 
academic  adviser  as  not  all  programs  contain  all  the 
options.  Each  option  has  a  credit  hour  and  a  culminating 
requirement.  The  three  options  are  as  follows: 

(1)  a  32-hour  program  that  includes  from  four  to  six 
hours  of  credit  in  Master's  Thesis  499; 

(2)  a  32-hour  program  and  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination; 

(3)  a  39-hour  program  designates  a  specific  course, 
which  includes  synthesizing  experiences  involving 
research  and  exposition.  The  39-hour  option  degree 
programs  are  as  follows:  Biological  Sciences,  M.S.; 
Business  Education,  M.S.;  Counselor  Education, 
M.S.  or  M.S.  in  Education;  Curriculum  and  Instruc- 
tion, M.S.  in  Ed.;  Educational  Administration,  M.S.  in 
Ed.;  History,  M.  A.  or  M.S.;  Home  Economics,  M.  A.  or 
M.S.;  Industrial  Technology,  M.S.;  Mathematics, 
M.A.  or  M.S.;  Reading,  M.S.  in  Ed.;  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy-Audiology,  M.S.;  Special  Education,  M.A.,  M.S., 
or  M.S.  in  Ed. 

The  culminating  requirement  in  each  option  requires 
mature  application  of  skills  and  knowledge.  In  each,  the 
student  is  expected  to  demonstrate  an  approved  stand- 
ard of  scholarship  and  to  provide  evidence  of  his/her 
ability  to  think  logically,  to  draw  and  defend  conclusions, 
and  to  present  the  results  in  a  creditable  manner. 

Once  an  option  has  been  approved  on  the  formal  Plan 
of  Study,  it  can  be  changed  only  with  written  approval  of 
the  student's  academic  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  student  may  not  present  credits  in 
Master's  Thesis  499  toward  the  degree  unless  his/her 
thesis  is  completed,  approved  by  the  Thesis  Consultant 
for  the  Graduate  School,  and  deposited  in  the  Graduate 
School  Office.  In  master's  programs  a  student  must  pres- 
ent, exclusive  of  Master's  Thesis  499,  not  less  than  15 
hours  of  400-level  course  work  for  the  32-hour  program 
option.  Not  less  than  18  hours  of  400-level  course  work 
must  be  presented  for  the  36-or39-hour  program  option. 

Candidates  for  a  master's  degree  may  present  no  more 
than  9  hours  total  of  credit  from  general  courses  393, 
397,  400,  493  and  498. 

Each  department  in  which  a  degree  program  is  offered 
may  have  requirements  in  addition  to  the  minimums 
required  by  the  Graduate  School.  Students  should,  there- 
fore, note  any  special  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Arts, 
the  Master  of  Business  Administration,  the  Master  of 


Science,  the  Master  of  Music,  the  Master  of  Music  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  under  the 
departmental  section  of  the  catalog. 


General  Degree  Requirements 

Master  of  Arts:  The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  awarded 
to  a  student  who  has  completed  an  appropriate  program, 
as  designated  in  this  catalog,  provided  the  following 
requirements  are  met:  The  student  must  have  earned 
credit  for  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  at 
the  college  level,  or  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  a  foreign  language.  In  some  departments  this 
must  be  French  or  German  (see  departmental  regula- 
tions). The  student  also  must  have  earned  a  minimum  of 
32  semester  hours  of  credit  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  in  addition  to  work  in  foreign  language.  These 
requirements  in  foreign  language,  humanities,  and  social 
sciences  may  be  met  by  satisfactory  work  at  either  the 
graduate  or  undergraduate  level. 

Master  of  Business  Administration:  Requirements  for 
this  degree  are  listed  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Business. 

Master  of  Science:  The  Master  of  Science  degree  is 
awarded  to  students  who  complete  a  minimum  of  32 
hours  within  an  approved  plan  of  study  and  who  com- 
plete either  a  thesis,  comprehensive  examination,  or 
culminating  experience.  Refer  to  the  departments  for 
specific  requirements. 

Master  of  Science  in  Education:  The  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  degree  may  be  awarded  to  stu- 
dents who  have  met  the  requirements  as  designated  in 
the  individual  departments  in  the  College  of  Education.  A 
minimum  of  32  hours  within  an  approved  plan  of  study  is 
required  and  the  completion  of  either  a  thesis  or  compre- 
hensive examination  or  a  39-hour  program  with  a  culmi- 
nating experience.  The  degree  may  also  be  awarded  to 
students  who  have  met  specific  requirements  and  is 
available  only  in  the  Instructional  Media  and  School 
Psychology  programs. 

Master  of  Music  and  Master  of  Music  Education: 

Requirements  for  these  degrees  are  listed  in  the  section 
devoted  to  the  Music  Department. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (Art  and  Theatre):  Requirements 
for  these  degrees  are  listed  in  the  departmental  sections 
of  this  catalog  and  also  under  the  heading  of  Master  of 
Fine  Arts. 


Two  Master's  Degrees  Simultaneously 

A  maximum  of  nine  (9)  hours  of  course  work  is  allow- 
able to  count  simultaneously  towards  two  (2)  master's 
degrees  provided  certain  other  stipulations  are  met. 
These  stipulations  are  as  follows:  1)  that  the  student  have 
the  approval  of  the  department  granting  the  second  mas- 
ter's degree,  2)  that  all  requirements  for  both  degree 
programs  be  met,  and  3)  that  no  more  than  three  (3)  hours 
allowed  to  count  toward  the  second  degree  be  generated 
by  independent  study,  practicum,  or  workshop  credit. 
(Effective  November,  1981.) 
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Residence  Requirements 

Except  in  the  departments  of  Art,  Foreign  Languages, 
and  Speech  Pathology-Audiology,  a  candidate  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree  is  not  reguired  to  complete  a  residence 
reguirement.  For  specific  reguirements  of  the  above 
departments  refer  to  the  department  program  description. 


Program  Approval  Required 

At  registration,  each  student's  program  should  carry 
the  approval  of  the  academic  adviser.  If  a  program  does 
not  have  such  approval  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
courses  can  be  used  in  meeting  the  reguirements  for  the 
degree. 


Time  Limits 

All  graduate  credit  used  in  meeting  reguirements  for 
the  degree  must  be  earned  within  a  period  of  six  years. 

Transfer  and  Extension  Credit 

On  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a 
student  holding  a  bachelor's  degree  from  this  University 
may  present  a  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  grad- 
uate credit  from  another  college  or  university  for  use  in 
meeting  the  reguirements  of  the  master's  degree.  A  stu- 
dent who  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  another  college 
or  university  may  present  a  maximum  of  six  semester 
hours  of  graduate  credit  earned  at  another  college  or 
university.  An  exception  to  this  would  relate  to  students 
who,  under  certain  circumstances,  would  be  allowed  to 
present  up  to  half  the  semester  hours  necessary  for  meet- 
ing the  reguirements  of  the  master's  degree  from  certain 
colleges  or  universities  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School.  The  reguest  must  have  the  prior 
approval  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  wishes 
to  enroll.  A  departmental  evaluation  of  all  courses  pre- 
sented will  be  necessary  prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
Graduate  Dean.  A  student  who  plans  to  take  courses 
elsewhere  is  advised  to  have  such  work  approved  in 
advance  to  make  sure  that  the  courses  are  appropriate 
for  the  student's  curriculum  at  Illinois  State  University. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  exten- 
sion work  from  universities  other  than  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity may  be  applied  toward  the  master's  degree.  For 
courses  offered  by  Illinois  State  University,  no  differ- 
entiation is  made  between  credits  earned  on  campus 
and  off  campus.  Correspondence  courses  are  not 
accepted  toward  a  master's  degree.  Forms  for  reguest- 
ing  transfer  of  credit  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate 
Office,  Hovey  Hall. 

Academic  Advisers 

Each  student  has  an  academic  adviser  to  assist  in 
planning  the  student's  work.  This  adviser  should  be  con- 
sulted regarding  the  seguence  of  courses,  the  selection  of 
electives,  and  the  option  of  thesis,  comprehensive  exam- 
ination, 36  hour  option,  or  39-hour  option. 
If  a  student  follows  a  curriculum  of  specialization  in  a 
subject-matter  field,  the  chairperson  of  the  department 
concerned  is  the  academic  adviser  unless  another  fac- 
ulty member  has  been  appointed  by  the  chairperson. 

An  advisory  committee  is  appointed  for  each  student 
who  writes  a  thesis.  This  committee  is  responsible  for 
directing  the  thesis  project,  recommending  the  student 
for  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  degree,  and  conduct- 
ing the  final  examination. 

If  the  student  chooses  the  option  of  a  comprehensive 
examination,  the  academic  adviser  has  the  responsibility 
of  recommending  the  individual  for  admission  to  candi- 
dacy and  conducting  the  final  examination. 


Admission  to  Candidacy 

To  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree 
the  student  must  file  a  Plan  of  Study  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Gradute  School.  This  is  done  on  forms  obtained  in  the 
departmental  office.  At  the  time  of  filing  all  deficiencies 
must  be  removed  and  the  candidate  must  meet  the 
reguirements  of  the  University  regarding  scholarship. 
Normally  the  student  applies  for  admission  to  candidacy 
when  approximately  half  of  the  work  toward  the  master's 
degree  has  been  completed  and  must  do  so  before  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  receive  the  degree.  The  Plan  of 
Study  must  indicate  whether  the  student  has  selected  the 
comprehensive  examination,  thesis  option,  the  36-hour 
option,  or  the  39-hour  option.  If  the  student  is  offering  a 
thesis  as  part  of  the  work  for  the  degree,  the  thesis  pro- 
posal (see  below)  must  have  been  filed  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 


Thesis 

The  student  electing  the  thesis  option  must  register  for 
from  four  to  six  hours  of  499,  Master's  Thesis,  as  approved 
by  the  adviser.  To  register  for  499  the  student  must 
actually  be  working  on  the  subject  under  the  direction 
of  the  adviser  or  thesis  chairperson.  No  grade  will  be 
given  for  the  course  but  credit  will  be  entered  on  the 
student's  record  at  the  time  the  approved  thesis  is 
deposited  in  the  Graduate  School  Office.  No  credit 
for  499  may  be  offered  for  the  master's  degree  by  a 
student  who  does  not  complete  a  thesis. 

A  thesis  is  written  under  the  direction  of  an  advisory 
committee  recommended  by  the  department  chairper- 
son and  approved  by  the  Graduate  School.  A  student 
must  be  admitted  to  a  degree  program  in  the  Graduate 
School  before  a  thesis  committee  can  be  appointed.  The 
title,  scope,  and  design  of  each  proposed  thesis  must  be 
approved  by  the  student's  advisory  committee  and  the 
department  chairperson.  This  approval  must  be  received 
before  a  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  candidacy. 
In  order  to  allow  time  for  review,  the  student  is  reguired  to 
file  an  approved  Proposal  for  Research  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  early  in  the  semester  preceding  the 
one  in  which  completion  of  the  master's  degree  is 
expected.  Forms  for  submitting  the  proposals  are  availa- 
ble in  the  Graduate  Office. 

There  is  no  assumption  of  uniformity  in  thesis  research. 
For  example,  a  student  may  propose  a  creative  project  in 
art  or  music.  In  each  instance,  however,  the  completed 
project  must  meet  approved  standards  of  scholarship  in 
the  chosen  field  of  study.  In  each  instance  there  must  be 
evidence  of  ability  to  think  logically,  to  gather  and  organ- 
ize material,  to  draw  and  defend  conclusions,  and  to 
present  the  results  of  the  foregoing  procedures  in  a  cred- 
itable manner. 


Thesis,  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
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Registration  for  Thesis  Work 

A  student  on  academic  probation  is  not  eligible  to 
submit  a  thesis  or  equivalent  for  acceptance  by  the 
Graduate  School.  Any  student  using  the  services  of  the 
academic  staff  or  the  facilities  of  the  University  must  be 
registered  for  the  period  during  which  the  services  are 
rendered  or  the  facilities  are  used. 

After  the  Plan  of  Study  and  Proposal  for  Research  have 
been  approved  and  after  the  required  number  of  hours  of 
499,  as  determined  by  the  department  (4-6  hours),  has 
been  completed,  a  student  is  expected  to  register  in 
course  499.01  (audit)  each  subsequent  semester  until  the 
thesis  is  submitted  to  and  formally  approved  by  the 
Graduate  School.  (This  requirement  applies  to  the  sum- 
mer session  only  if  the  student  is  graduating  at  the  end  of 
that  session.)  Registration  for  this  purpose  may  be  in 
absentia.  If  circumstances  prohibit  continuing  registra- 
tion, a  graduate  student  may  request  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Any  student  inter- 
rupting registration  without  obtaining  a  leave  of  absence 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  degree  program.  Any  student 
requesting  reinstatement  in  a  degree  program  must 
direct  such  a  request  in  writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

Thesis  Consultant 

A  thesis  consultant  approves  all  theses  for  the  Gradu- 
ate School  before  they  are  officially  accepted.  The  stu- 
dent is  urged  to  consult  the  thesis  consultant  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  as  soon  as  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  first  part 
of  the  thesis  has  been  completed  and  has  received 
approval  of  the  thesis  committee.  At  this  time  the  thesis 
consultant  will  counsel  the  student  regarding  problems 
such  as  those  related  to  format,  footnotes,  illustrations, 
and  the  use  of  language. 

Before  a  thesis  is  deposited  in  the  Graduate  School 
Office,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  thesis  consultant  of  the 
Graduate  School  to  examine  the  materials  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  report  is  neatly  and  correctly  typed;  is  free  of 
technical  errors  in  format,  footnoting,  and  bibliography; 
suitable  for  binding,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  graduate  program.  If  the  form  of  the  thesis  is 
not  thus  approved,  the  student  must  make  whatever  cor- 
rections are  necessary  and  submit  the  materials  again. 
A  descriptive  note  or  annotation  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words  must  be  approved  by  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  must  accompany  the  thesis  when  it  is  filed  in 
the  Graduate  School  Office. 

After  approval  by  committee  members  and  the  thesis 
consultant  for  the  Graduate  School,  the  student  must  file 
two  unbound  examination  copies  of  the  thesis  in  the 
departmental  office  at  least  one  week  (seven  days)  before 
taking  the  oral  examination.  It  is  the  student's  responsibil- 
ity to  retrieve  these  examination  copies  shortly  before  the 
oral  examination.  The  adviser  has  the  responsibility  of 
notifying  members  of  the  department  and  the  Graduate 
School  Office  that  the  copies  have  been  made  available 
for  examination  and  the  time  and  place  of  the  oral  exami- 
nation. Following  the  examination  the  student  must  file 
the  original  and  a  copy  of  the  approved  thesis,  with  any 
corrections  suggested  by  the  orals  committee,  unbound, 
in  the  Graduate  School  Office. 

To  be  eligible  for  graduation  a  student  must  deposit 
the  thesis  in  the  Graduate  School  Office  at  least  10 


days  before  the  end  of  the  semester.  Theses  filed  after 
that  date  will  be  credited  toward  graduation  the  fol- 
lowing semester  or  session. 


Examinations 

Except  for  the  36-  or  39-hour  program  options,  an 
examination,  oral,  written,  or  both,  must  be  taken  by  each 
student  before  receiving  the  master's  degree.  This  exam- 
ination covers  the  graduate  work  which  the  student  is 
presenting  for  the  degree.  The  time,  place,  and  nature  of 
the  examination  is  determined  by  the  student's  advisory 
committee  if  the  student  selects  the  thesis  option.  The 
comprehensive  examination  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
department.  Comprehensive  examinations  may  not  be 
administered  more  than  three  times  to  individual 
students. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

Department  of  Art 

Admission:  All  regular  criteria  for  admission  to  a  ter- 
minal degree  program  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the 
University  will  apply  with  the  exception  of  the  GRE 
requirement. 

In  the  Department  of  Art  the  graduate  student  must  be 
accepted  by  the  Art  Department.  This  will  require  the 
submission  of  a  portfolio  of  the  student's  work,  an  exam- 
ple of  scholarly  writing,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion. This  material  will  be  reviewed  by  the  members  of  the 
studio  faculty  in  the  student's  intended  area  of  concentra- 
tion. After  final  admission  evaluations  have  been  com- 
pleted, Admissions  and  Records  will  notify  the  student  of 
admission  to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  Program. 

The  student  not  recommended  for  admission  to  the 
Master  of  Fine  Arts  will  receive  an  evaluation  of  his/her 
deficiencies,  if  specifically  reguested.  The  evaluation 
committee  will  prescribe  courses  or  other  experiences  to 
remove  the  deficiencies.  After  removing  the  deficiencies 
the  student  may  reapply  for  admission.  A  student  may 
reapply  for  admission  only  once. 

Academic  Advisers:  The  pre-candidacy  MFA  student 
selects  a  major  adviser  with  the  help  of  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies.  After  the  student  is  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy, the  chairperson  of  the  department  in  consultation 
with  the  student  and  the  student's  major  adviser,  will 
select  a  graduate  committee  of  at  least  three  members. 
The  chairperson  of  this  committee  must  be  from  the  stu- 
dent's major  area  of  study.  Members  of  this  committee  are 
appointed  by  the  Graduate  School  following  a  joint 
recommendation  of  the  student  and  chairperson  of  the 
student's  graduate  committee.  This  committee  will  review 
the  student's  graduate  show  and  conduct  and  evaluate 
the  student's  written  and/or  oral  comprehensive  exami- 
nation. 

Curriculum  Reguirements:  A  minimum  of  60  semes- 
ter hours  of  graduate  work  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree 
is  required  for  the  MFA  in  Art.  For  a  detailed  explanation 
of  this  requirement  see  information  under  departmental 
heading. 

Transfer  and  Residence:  Students  who  hold  no  earned 
master's  degree  can  transfer  no  more  than  nine  hours 
into  this  program.  Completed  Master  of  Arts  and  Master 
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of  Science  degrees  may  be  evaluated  for  transfer.  Such 
evaluation  will  be  based  upon  both  the  student's  portfolio 
and  academic  record.  However,  this  evaluation  will  not 
be  made  until  the  student  has  completed  a  minimum  of 
six  semester  hours  in  the  student's  major  studio  area  at 
Illinois  State  University.  The  student  must  complete  32 
semester  hours  at  Illinois  State  University  and  meet  the 
residence  requirements. 

After  receiving  the  bachelor's  degree,  a  student  seeking 
the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  must  complete  at  this 
University  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  semesters  with  at 
least  two  of  them  being  full  time,  consecutive  semesters. 
Summer  sessions  may  not  be  counted  toward  the  two 
consecutive  semester  requirement. 

Time  Limitations:  All  work  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
degree  must  be  completed  within  six  calendar  years  after 
the  student  begins  study  toward  the  degree.  If  the  student 
does  not  complete  the  work  within  this  time,  additional 
examinations,  or  additional  course  work,  or  both,  may  be 
required  in  order  to  continue  in  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
Program. 

Admission  to  Candidacy:  To  be  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy, the  student  must  present  a  grade  average  of  B  or 
better  with  no  more  than  5  hours  of  C,  and  a  plan  of  study 
must  be  on  file  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The 
student  may  be  admitted  to  candidacy  after  completing 
24  hours  of  graduate  study  at  Illinois  State  University  or 
after  two  semesters  of  resident  study. 
The  student  will  present  a  portfolio  and  any  additional 
requested  material  to  a  review  committee  for  evaluation. 
The  student's  committee  will  consist  of  the  student's 
major  adviser,  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  in  Art, 
and  at  least  two  other  faculty  members  with  whom  the 
student  has  worked  or  who  have  special  interests  or 
competencies  in  the  student's  area  of  study. 

Department  of  Theatre 

Admission:  All  regular  criteria  for  admission  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  University  will  apply.  Graduate 
students  who  hold  no  master's  degree  will  ordinarily  be 
eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts 
program  after  completing  12  graduate  hours  in  theatre 
courses  at  Illinois  State  University  or  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  department's  graduate  faculty.  Students  with  a 
master's  degree  may  be  admitted  after  8  hours,  or  upon 
recommendation  of  the  department's  graduate  faculty. 
After  completing  the  necessary  hours,  the  student  will  be 
permitted  to  audition  by  portfolio  and  performance.  The 
audition  will  be  evaluated  by  the  graduate  faculty.  A 
written  evaluation  of  the  candidate,  prepared  by  the 
chair  of  the  graduate  committee  and  head  of  the  area  of 
specialty,  will  be  presented  to  the  student  and  to  the 
department  chair.  The  student  not  recommended  for 
admission  will  receive  an  evaluation  of  deficiencies.  A 
student  may  reapply  for  admission  only  once. 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  60-hour  minimum  program 
that  emphasizes  both  practice  and  theory.  Candidates 
must  demonstrate  proficiency  in  at  least  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: acting,  costume  design,  directing,  scene  design. 
Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  complete  a  three  hour 
course  that  provides  a  supervised  experience  in  college 
teaching.  Candidates  must  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
understand  the  conceptual  basis  of  their  art  and  to  articu- 
late that  understanding  to  others.  Program  requirements 
are  listed  under  Theatre  course  offerings. 


Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 

The  College  of  Education  offers  the  Certificate  of 
Advanced  Study  in  the  area  of  Educational  Administra- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this"sixth  year"  program  is  to  permit 
students  to  specialize  in  educational  administration. 
Completing  appropriate  course  requirements  and  hav- 
ing proper  field  experiences  may  lead  to  advanced  pro- 
fessional certificates  and  endorsements  by  the  State 
Teacher  Certification  Board.  These  include  the  General 
Administrative,  Chief  School  Business  Official,  Superin- 
tendents and  School  Service  Personnel  Certificate  and 
the  related  supervisory  endorsement. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Certificate  of  Ad- 
vanced Study  program  must:  1 )  hold  a  master's  degree  or 
equivalent  from  an  accredited  university,  or  be  in  the  last 
semester  of  work  leading  to  the  master's  degree,  2)  have 
earned  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.25  in  work 
leading  to  the  master's  degree,  and  3)  present  letters  of 
recommendation  of  professional  and  academic  compe- 
tence. Admission  involves  approval  by  the  department 
as  well  as  the  Graduate  School. 

After  completion  of  a  minimum  of  9  hours  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  graduate  hours,  a  student  must  apply  for 
consideration  as  a  candidate  for  the  certificate.  At  least 
15  hours  of  course  work  will  be  required  after  admission 
to  candidacy. 

To  be  considered  as  a  candidate  the  student  must:  1) 
have  completed  9-15  semester  hours  of  work  with  the 
CAS  proqram  at  Illinois  State  University,  2)  have  a  min- 
imum graduate  grade  point  average  of  3.0  in  course 
work  completed,  3)  have  on  file,  with  the  department  and 
Graduate  School,  a  program  of  study  approved  by  an 
adviser,  and  4)  have  removed  all  deficiencies.  A  student 
who  fails  to  meet  the  admission  to  candidacy  require- 
ments will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  course  work  lead- 
ing to  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study. 

Time  Limitation  and  Transfer  of  Credit:  All  work  for 
the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  must  be  completed 
within  six  calendar  years  after  the  student  is  admitted  to 
the  program.  Students  who  do  not  complete  the  work 
within  this  time  may  be  requested  to  take  additional 
course  work  to  meet  the  certificate  requirements.  A  stu- 
dent seeking  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  may 
petition  to  transfer  from  another  institution  not  more  than 
six  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  beyond  the  mas- 
ter's degree.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
department  chairperson  must  approve  all  transfer  credit 
used  in  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of 
Advanced  Study. 

Residency:  There  is  a  residency  requirement  for  the 
CAS  program.  The  residency  is  fulfilled  by  enrollment  for 
six  semester  hours  for  at  least  two  terms.  A  term  may  be  a 
semester  or  a  summer  session. 


Doctor  of  Arts 

Program  Requirements 

Admission:  All  regular  criteria  for  admission  to  a 
degree  program  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
will  apply.  A  student  seeking  admission  to  a  doctoral 
degree  program  must  present  letters  of  recommendation 
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and  must  take  qualifying  examinations  before  being 
admitted  to  the  program.  Admission  to  the  program  ordi- 
narily requires  at  least  previous  successful  teaching 
experience  and  a  level  of  training  eguivalent  to  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  the  discipline  they  wish  to  enter.  Candi- 
dates for  admission  who  do  not  meet  departmental 
requirements  will  be  considered  on  an  individual  basis 
and  may  require  a  personal  interview.  Admission  in- 
volves approval  by  the  department  as  well  as  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

Academic  Advisers:  The  chairperson,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  appoints  an 
academic  adviser  for  each  student  admitted  to  a  doctoral 
program.  The  adviser  is  responsible  for  approving  the 
student's  program  of  courses  with  the  advice  of  depart- 
ments representing,  when  applicable,  both  major  and 
minor  fields.  Normally  this  function  is  assumed  by  the 
chairperson  of  the  student's  dissertation  committee  after 
the  committee  has  been  named.  At  the  time  of  each 
registration,  the  academic  adviser  files  copies  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  with  the  department  chairpersons  con- 
cerned and  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Required  Courses  and  Fields:  A  doctoral  student  may 
select  both  a  major  and  a  cognate  field  (or  fields)  of  study. 
The  selection  of  cognate  field  (or  fields)  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
department  directly  involved.  A  cognate  field  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  in  the  same  department 
as  a  major  field. 

General  Courses:  Candidates  for  the  D.  A.  may  present 

no  more  than  a  total  15  hours  of  general  courses  393, 
397,  400,  493,  498  or  500  toward  their  degree. 


tation  topic  by  the  dissertation  committee  and  the  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School,  3)  preliminary  examinations  have 
been  completed  and  reported  to  the  Graduate  School. 
After  the  reguired  number  (15)  of  599  hours  of  disserta- 
tion have  been  completed,  the  student  is  expected  to 
register  for  one  hour  in  course  599.01  each  subsequent 
semester  until  the  dissertation  is  submitted  to  and  for- 
mally approved  by  the  Graduate  School. 
The  preliminary  examination  which  may  be  written,  oral, 
or  oral  and  written  will  cover  both  major  and  minor  fields. 
It  will  be  concerned  with  1)  the  student's  professional 
competence  in  Higher  Education  and  2)  assessment  of 
the  student's  ability  to  apply  his/her  knowledge  to  prob- 
lems of  teaching  and  curriculum  development  in  his/her 
area.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  appoints  the 
examining  committee  which  includes  the  student's  aca- 
demic adviser  and  a  representative  of  the  minor  field  (or 
fields). 

Dissertation  for  the  D.A.:  Each  candidate  will  be 
expected  to  complete  a  dissertation  which  is  original  and 
either  1 )  has  relevance  to  the  profession  of  college  teach- 
ing, or  2)  is  an  applied  research  topic  which  demon- 
strates a  combination  of  scholarly,  analytical,  creative, 
and  expository  skills.  The  dissertation  for  the  D.A.  may 
involve  the  application  of  existing  knowledge  or  theory  to 
a  practical  educational  problem  or  situation. 

The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  appoints  a  disserta- 
tion committee  of  not  less  than  five  (5)  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  member  outside  the  department  and 
represents  the  graduate  faculty,  the  chairperson  will  act 
as  the  student's  academic  adviser.  The  topic  of  the  disser- 
tation must  be  approved  by  the  committee  and  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School. 


Residency:  A  Doctor  of  Arts  student,  after  completing 
work  for  a  master's  degree,  or  its  equivalent  must  com- 
plete at  least  one  semester  of  full  time  residency.  The 
normal  residence  requirement  is  one  year;  but  commuter 
students  who  make  continuing  progress  in  the  program 
may  have  the  residence  requirement  reduced  to  one 
semester.  Continuing  progress  for  a  commuter  student  is 
defined  as  taking  one  course  each  semester  and  a  full 
load  each  summer  session.  A  student  will  not  be  con- 
sidered in  residence  while  employed  full-time. 

With  departmental  approval  not  more  than  six  semes- 
ter hours  graduate  extension  work  offered  by  universities 
other  than  Illinois  State  University  may  be  applied  to  the 
doctoral  degree.  For  courses  offered  by  Illinois  State 
University,  no  differentiation  is  made  between  credits 
earned  on  campus  and  off  campus. 

Time  Limitation:  The  Doctor  of  Arts  Degree  is  not 
granted  on  the  basis  of  a  student  having  successfully 
completed  a  certain  number  of  courses,  but  after  the 
candidate  has  demonstrated  the  required  competency  in 
the  field. 

All  work  for  the  Doctor  of  Arts  degree,  including  the 
dissertation,  must  be  completed  within  seven  calendar 
years  after  the  student  is  admitted  to  a  Doctor  of  Arts 
program. 

Preliminary  Examinations  and  Admission  to  Can- 
didacy: A  doctoral  student  may  be  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy after:  1)  a  Plan  of  Study  is  submitted  to  the  Graduate 
School  and  approved,  2)  receiving  approval  of  the  disser- 


The  student  is  not  required  to  have  the  dissertation 
printed  but  will  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  of  micro- 
filming for  distribution  by  University  Microfilms.  The 
University  may  publish  part  or  all  of  the  dissertation. 

Registration  for  Dissertation  Work:  Any  student  using 
the  services  of  the  academic  staff  or  the  facilities  of  the 
University  must  be  registered  for  the  period  during 
which  the  services  are  rendered  or  the  facilities  are  used. 
Once  admitted  to  candidacy  in  a  doctoral  program 
(which  means  that:  1)  Plan  of  study  has  been  approved  by 
the  Graduate  School,  2)  dissertation  proposal  has  been 
approved  by  the  Graduate  School,  3)  preliminary  exam- 
inations have  been  completed  and  reported  to  the  Grad- 
uate School)  and  after  the  required  number  (15)  of  599 
hours  of  dissertation  have  been  completed,  the  student  is 
expected  to  register  for  one  hour  in  course  599.01  each 
subsequent  semester  until  the  dissertation  is  submitted  to 
and  formally  approved  by  the  Graduate  School.  (This 
requirement  applies  to  summer  session  only  if  the  stu- 
dent is  graduating  at  the  end  of  that  session.)  Registration 
for  this  purpose  may  be  in  absentia.  The  designation  of  a 
dissertation  adviser  should  be  approved  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  conclusion  of  the  semester  in  which  a 
student  first  registers  for  599.  A  student  who  fails  to  com- 
plete this  procedure  will  not  receive  credit  for  accumu- 
lated hours. 

If  circumstances  prohibit  continuing  registration  as 
stipulated  above,  a  graduate  student  must  request  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Any  student  interrupting  registration  without  obtaining  a 
leave  of  absence  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  degree 
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program.  Any  student  requesting  reinstatement  in  a 
degree  program  must  direct  such  a  request  in  writing  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  candidate  for  the  doctorate  must  register  during  the 
semester  or  summer  session  in  which  the  final  oral  exam- 
ination is  taken,  and  in  any  semester  or  summer  session 
in  which  the  student  holds  an  assistantship  or  fellowship. 

Final  Examination:  This  examination  may  be  oral, 
written,  or  both,  and  may  be  concerned  with  more  than 
the  dissertation  topic.  The  result  of  the  examination  will 
be  determined  by  the  dissertation  committee  but  any 
member  of  the  Graduate  Faculty  may  attend. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Doctor  of  Education 

Program  Requirements 

Admission:  A  student  seeking  admission  to  a  doctoral 
degree  program  must  present  letters  of  recommendation 
and  must  take  qualifying  examinations  before  being 
admitted  to  the  program.  The  student  may  be  required  to 
come  to  the  campus  for  an  interview. 
Admission  of  an  applicant  to  a  doctoral  program  will  take 
account  of  personal  and  professional  qualifications  as 
well  as  scholastic  records  and  measurement  of  academic 
ability.  Admission  involves  approval  by  the  department 
as  well  as  the  Graduate  School. 

Academic  Adviser:  The  chairperson,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  appoints  an 
academic  adviser  for  each  student  admitted  to  a  doctoral 
program.  The  adviser  is  responsible  for  approving  the 
student's  program  of  courses  with  the  advice  of  depart- 
ments representing,  when  applicable,  both  major  and 
minor  fields.  Normally  this  function  is  assumed  by  the 
chairperson  of  the  student's  dissertation  committee  after 
that  committee  has  been  named.  At  the  time  of  each 
registration,  the  academic  adviser  files  copies  of  the  stu- 
dent's program  with  the  department  chairpersons  con- 
cerned and  with  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Required  Courses  and  Fields:  A  doctoral  student  may 
select  both  a  major  and  a  minor  field  (or  fields)  of  study. 
The  selection  of  minor  field  (or  fields)  must  have  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and  the 
department  directly  involved.  A  minor  field  may,  under 
certain  cirucmstances,  be  in  the  same  department  as  a 
major  field. 

General  Courses:  Candidates  for  the  Ph.D  and  Ed.D 
may  present  no  more  than  15  total  hours  of  general 
courses  393,  397,  400,  493  498  and  500  toward  their 
degree. 

Residency:  A  doctoral  student  (Ph.D.,  Ed.D.),  after 
completing  work  for  a  master's  degree  or  its  eguivalent, 
must  be  enrolled  for  at  least  two  terms  in  residency  in  a 
12-month  period.  A  term  is  defined  as  an  18- week  semes- 
ter or  an  8- week  summer  session.  Residency  is  defined  as 
successful  completion  of  at  least  9  semester  hours  of 
course  work  in  an  18-week  semester  and  6  hours  in  the 
8-week  session. 

Each  student  will  file  a  declaration  of  residency  for 
approval  of  the  department  chairperson  and  Graduate 


Dean  prior  to  entering  into  residency  and  shall  ask  the 
chairperson  to  verify  the  completion  of  the  residency. 
The  declaration  shall  specify:  1)  the  nature  and  extent  of 
employment;  2)  how  the  student  will  become  involved  in 
the  professional  activities  of  the  department;  and  3) 
accessibility  of  libraries,  laboratories,  and  research  tools 
necessary  for  doctoral  level  study  in  the  respective  disci- 
pline. Any  exceptions  to  the  above  requirements  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  department  chairperson  and 
the  Graduate  Dean. 

A  student  will  not  be  considered  in  residence  while 
employed  full-time. 

With  departmental  approval  not  more  than  six  semes- 
ter hours  graduate  extension  work  offered  by  universities 
other  than  Illinois  State  University  may  be  applied  to  the 
doctoral  degree.  For  courses  offered  by  Illinois  State 
University,  no  differentiation  is  made  between  credits 
earned  on  campus  and  off  campus. 

Time  Limitations:  The  doctoral  degree  is  not  granted 
on  the  basis  of  a  student  having  successfully  completed  a 
certain  number  of  courses,  but  upon  evidence  of  schol- 
arly attainment  as  demonstrated  especially  by  examina- 
tions and  competence  in  research.  All  work  for  the  docto- 
rate, including  the  dissertation,  must  be  completed  within 
eight  calendar  years  after  the  student  begins  work 
beyond  the  master's  level.  If  the  student  does  not  com- 
plete the  work  during  this  time,  the  student  may  be 
required  to  take  additional  qualifying  examinations,  or 
additional  course  work,  or  both,  in  order  to  continue  in 
the  doctoral  program. 

Language  Requirements  for  the  Ph.D.:  All  candi- 
dates for  the  Ph.D.  must  meet  appropriate  standards  in 
oral  and  written  English.  In  addition,  the  general  re- 
quirement for  the  degree  is  a  reading  knowledge  of  two 
foreign  languages  chosen  from  French,  German,  Rus- 
sian or  other  approved  languages.  In  some  fields  the 
native  language  of  a  foreign  graduate  student  may  be 
offered  in  fulfillment  of  a  foreign  language  requirement. 
In  all  cases  the  department  involved  shall  furnish  evi- 
dence of  its  approval  of  a  student's  choice  of  language  as 
containing  substantial  body  of  knowledge  pertinent  to 
the  field  of  inquiry  and  may  furnish  evidence  that  the 
candidate  has  proficiency  in  that  language. 
By  petition,  the  student  may  substitute  a  more  advanced 
knowledge  of  one  language  for  a  reading  knowledge  of 
two.  In  either  case  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
has  the  responsibility  of  certifying  that  the  language 
requirement  has  been  met.  A  reading  examination  is 
given  from  an  article  or  book  in  the  candidate's  field.  The 
use  of  a  dictionary  is  permitted.  Advanced  knowledge  of 
a  single  foreign  language  is  demonstrated  by  skills  suffi- 
cient to  give  and  to  comprehend  lectures  in  the  field  of 
specialization,  to  respond  to  questions  relating  to  the  spe- 
cialization as  well  as  to  read  the  language  without  the  aid 
of  a  dictionary.  Language  examinations  are  given  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule  published  in  the  annual  calendar. 

The  Graduate  School  permits  the  substitution  of  other 
research  tools  or  competencies  for  both  of  the  foreign 
language  requirements,  where  such  substitutions  are 
particularly  appropriate  to  the  field  involved.  Departmen- 
tal alternatives  are  described  with  departmental  offerings 
in  this  catalog. 

Research  Tools  for  the  Ed.D.:  Ed.D.  candidates  who 
are  not  required  to  offer  foreign  languages  as  research 
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tools  are  expected  to  have  developed  other  competen- 
cies appropriate  to  doctoral  candidates  in  their  fields. 
These  may  involve  proficiencies  in  such  areas  as  statis- 
tics, measurement  and  evaluation,  research  techniques, 
and  experience  in  field  survey  work  or  special  course 
work. 

As  in  the  case  with  ability  to  use  a  foreign  language, 
some  research  skills  may  be  the  product  of  undergradu- 
ate and  early  graduate  work.  The  concern  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School  is  that  the  doctoral  candidates  be  able  to 
understand  the  research  work  of  leading  scholars  in  their 
fields,  that  they  master  the  processes  which  enable  them 
to  do  productive  research  themselves,  and  that  they  be 
able  to  report  the  research  findings  clearly  to  others. 

Preliminary  Examinations  and  Admission  to  Can- 
didacy: A  doctoral  student  may  be  admitted  to  candi- 
dacy after:  1)  having  a  Plan  of  Study  approved  by  the 
Graduate  School,  2)  meeting  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement or  alternate  approved  program,  3)  passing  a 
comprehensive  preliminary  examination,  and  4)  receiv- 
ing approval  of  the  dissertation  topic. 

The  comprehensive  preliminary  examination  is  written, 
or,  written  and  oral.  It  covers  both  major  and  minor  fields. 
It  also  is  concerned  with  the  student's  professional  com- 
petence and  ability  to  undertake  independent  research. 
The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  appoints  the  examin- 
ing committee  which  includes  the  student's  professional 
competence  and  ability  to  undertake  independent  re- 
search. 

Dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D.:  The  doctoral 
candidate  is  encouraged  to  select  a  dissertation  topic 
early  in  the  work  and  to  plan  course  work  with  the  advice 
of  the  dissertation  committee.  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  appoints  a  dissertation  committee  of  not  less  than 
three  members,  the  chairperson  of  which  acts  as  the 
student's  academic  adviser.  The  topic  of  the  dissertation 
must  be  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  as 
well  as  this  committee.  The  entire  committee  shares 
responsibility  for  the  dissertation  although  the  chairper- 
son may  work  more  directly  with  the  student. 

The  dissertation  for  the  Ph.D.  must  involve  indepen- 
dent research  and  an  original  contribution  to  knowledge. 
While  the  dissertation  for  the  Ed.D.  may  meet  the  above 
requirements,  it  is  customary  to  allow  greater  flexibility 
for  the  Ed.D.  dissertation,  so  that  it  may,  for  instance, 
involve  the  application  of  existing  knowledge  or  theory  to 
a  practical  educational  problem  or  situation. 

The  dissertation  must  be  approved  by  the  dissertation 
committee,  as  well  as  the  final  examination  committee 
appointed  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  This 
committee  represents  the  University  at  large. 


The  student  is  not  required  to  have  the  dissertation 
printed  but  will  be  required  to  pay  the  expense  of  micro- 
filming for  distribution  by  University  Microfilms.  The 
University  may  publish  part  or  all  of  the  dissertation. 

Registration  for  Dissertation  Work:  Any  student  us- 
ing the  services  of  the  academic  staff  or  the  facilities  of  the 
University  must  be  registered  for  the  period  during 
which  the  services  are  rendered  or  the  facilities  are  used. 

Once  admitted  to  candidacy  in  a  doctoral  program 
(which  means  that:  1)  Plan  of  Study  has  been  approved 
by  the  Graduate  School,  2)  Dissertation  proposal  has 
been  approved  by  the  Graduate  School,  3)  the  foreign 
language  requirement  or  equivalent  has  been  com- 
pleted and  reported  to  the  Graduate  School,  4)  Prelimi- 
nary Examinations  have  been  completed  and  reported  to 
the  Graduate  School)  and  after  the  required  number  ( 1 5) 
of  599  hours  of  dissertation  have  been  completed,  the 
student  is  expected  to  register  for  one  hour  in  course 
599.01  each  subsequent  semester  until  the  dissertation  is 
submitted  to  and  formally  approved  by  the  Graduate 
School.  (This  requirement  applies  to  the  summer  session 
only  if  the  student  is  graduating  at  the  end  of  that  session.) 
Registration  for  this  purpose  may  be  in  absentia.  The 
designation  of  a  dissertation  adviser  should  be  approved 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  semester  in 
which  a  student  first  registers  for  599.  A  student  who  fails 
to  complete  this  procedure  will  not  receive  credit  for 
accumulated  hours.  After  the  student  has  registered  for  a 
minimum  of  15  hours  of  credit  to  be  received  for  the 
dissertation,  he/she  should  register  for  one  hour  of 
599.01  (Audit)  until  the  dissertation  is  completed. 

If  circumstances  prohibit  continuing  registration  as 
stipulated  above,  a  graduate  student  must  reguest  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
Any  student  interrupting  registration  without  obtaining  a 
leave  of  absence  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  degree 
program.  Any  student  requesting  reinstatement  in  a 
degree  program  must  direct  such  a  request  in  writing  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

A  candidate  for  the  doctorate  who  has  completed  course 
work  must  register  for  Research  599  or  599.01(Audit) 
during  the  semester  or  summer  session  in  which  the  final 
oral  examination  is  taken  and  in  any  semester  or  summer 
session  in  which  the  student  holds  an  assistantship  or 
fellowship. 

Final  Examination:  The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
appoints  a  committee  which  is  responsible  for  the  final 
examination.  This  examination  may  be  oral,  written,  or 
both,  and  is  concerned  with  more  than  the  dissertation 
topic.  The  committee  includes  the  student's  academic 
adviser,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  Graduate 
Faculty. 
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COLLEGES,  DEPARTMENTS,  AND  COURSE 

OFFERINGS 


Course  Numbering  System:  This  Graduate 
Catalog  contains  courses  numbered  300  to  599. 

300-399  Advanced  undergraduate  courses.  Open  to 
juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  unless  the  de- 
partment has  designated  a  300-level  course  tor  under- 
graduate students  only. 
400-499  Graduate  courses. 

500-599  Courses  generally  limited  to  terminal  degree 
students  in  programs  such  as  the  D.A.,  Ed.D.,  M.F.A.,  and 
Ph.D. 

The  following  information  is  given  for  each  course,  in 
the  following  order:  course  number  (3  digits  preceding 
the  title),  course  title  and  credit  value  (in  semester  hours). 
Following  the  course  description  any  prereguisites,  re- 
strictions on  enrollment,  and  any  special  considerations 
are  noted. 

Limitation  of  credit:  Candidates  for  a  master's  degree 
may  present  no  more  than  9  hours  of  credit  from  the 
asterisked  courses  below  toward  their  degrees.  Candi- 
dates for  a  D.A.,  Ed.D.,  M.F.A.,  or  Ph.D.  may  present  no 
more  than  15  hours  of  credit  from  such  courses  toward 
their  degree. 


General  Courses 

389   SELECTED  STUDIES 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Course  work  not  offered  within  the  framework  of 
existing  departmental  courses.  The  topic  to  be  covered 
will  be  identified  in  the  class  schedule  booklet  each 
semester.  Experimental  courses  and  courses  cutting 
across  the  departmental  lines  may  be  offered  as  selected 
studies. 

393   WORKSHOP* 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  workshop  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  gradu- 
ate students.  Credit  will  be  given  by  the  department  offer- 
ing the  workshop.  See  statement  on  limitation  of  credit 
above. 

397   INSTITUTE* 
1-9  sem.  hrs. 

Federal  and  state  sponsored  institutes  or  similar 
short  term  programs  reguiring  treatment  of  subject  mat- 
ter of  a  special  nature  or  for  special  groups.  See  statement 
on  limitation  of  credit  above. 

400   INDEPENDENT  STUDY* 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

A  maximum  of  six  hours  may  be  applied  toward  a 
master's  degree.  Intensive  study  in  a  special  area  of  the 
advanced  student's  interest  under  a  gualified  member  of 
the  faculty.  Each  individual  investigation  is  to  culminate 
in  a  comprehensive  written  report  and/or  examination. 
Open  only  to  graduate  students  who  have  completed 
considerable  work  in  a  degree  program,  who  are  in  good 
academic  standing,  and  who  have  demonstrated  ability 
to  profit  from  independent  study.  A  written  proposal 


approved  by  the  faculty  member,  the  student's  adviser, 
and  the  department  chairperson  is  reguired  prior  to  reg- 
istration. See  statement  on  limitation  of  credit  above. 

489   ADVANCED  STUDY 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  course  work  not  offered  within  the  frame- 
work of  existing  departmental  courses.  The  topic  to  be 
covered  will  be  identified  in  the  class  schedule  booklet 
each  semester.  Experimental  courses  and  courses  cut- 
ting across  departmental  lines  may  be  offered  as  ad- 
vanced studies. 

493   WORKSHOP* 
1-6  credit  hrs. 

Workshop  for  graduate  students.  Intensive  and  ap- 
plied work  in  one  or  more  subject  areas  or  disciplines. 
Designed  as  an  opportunity  tor  updating  skills  and 
knowledge  and  intended  primarily  for  teachers  and 
other  inservice  professionals.  Credit  will  be  given  by  the 
department  offering  the  workshop.  See  statement  on  lim- 
itation of  credit  above. 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection  of  a  research  problem,  collection  of  data, 
types  of  research,  the  research  report,  and  use  of  the 
library  in  connection  with  the  research  problem.  Empha- 
sis on  understanding  and  interpreting  freguently  used 
statistical  concepts.  Provides  a  background  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  thesis.  Enables  the  student  to  become  an 
intelligent  consumer  of  the  products  of  educational 
research. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE* 
1-12  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  work  experience  in  local,  state,  national, 
and  international  businesses,  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations.  The  experience  is  planned,  administered, 
and  supervised  at  the  departmental  level  and  coordi- 
nated through  the  Office  of  Professional  Practice.  If  the 
site  is  in  an  educational  agency  or  institution,  the  place- 
ment must  be  approved  by  the  Office  of  Clinical  Expe- 
riences and  Certification  Processes.  Written  objectives 
and  modes  of  evaluation  shall  be  approved  by  the  faculty 
supervisor  and  department  chairperson  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  In  a  degree  program,  Profes- 
sional Practice  498  cannot  constitute  more  than  20%  of 
the  hours  applied  for  graduation.  Open  only  to  graduate 
students  who  have  completed  considerable  work  in  a 
degree  program,  who  are  in  good  academic  standing, 
and  who  have  demonstrated  ability  to  profit  from  profes- 
sional practice  experience.  See  statement  on  limitation  of 
credit  above. 

All  departments  that  wish  to  offer  498  Professional 
Practice  must  have  a  curriculum  proposal  approved  by 
the  Graduate  Curriculum  Committee  prior  to  use. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

A  student  electing  the  thesis  option  must  take  from 
four  to  six  hours  of  499.  While  registration  beyond  six 
hours  may  be  permitted  for  the  convenience  of  the  stu- 
dent, he/she  may  not  count  more  than  a  total  of  six  hours 
of  499  among  the  32  reguired  for  the  master's  degree. 
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500   INDEPENDENT  STUDY* 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

A  maximum  of  twelve  hours  may  be  applied  toward 
the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Doctoral  degree.  Intensive 
study  in  a  special  area  of  the  advanced  student's  interest 
under  a  qualified  member  of  the  faculty.  Each  individual 
investigation  is  to  culminate  in  a  comprehensive  written 
report  and/or  examination.  Open  only  to  graduate  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  considerable  work  in  a 
degree  program,  who  are  in  good  academic  standing, 
and  who  have  demonstrated  ability  to  profit  from  inde- 
pendent study.  A  written  proposal  approved  by  the 
faculty  member,  the  student's  adviser,  and  the  depart- 
ment chairperson  is  required  prior  to  registration.  See 
statement  on  limitation  of  credit  above. 

589   ADVANCED  DOCTORAL  STUDY 

Doctoral-level  course  work  under  a  gualified  mem- 
ber of  the  graduate  faculty,  in  subject  matter  not  offered 


within  the  framework  of  existing  departmental  courses. 
The  topic  to  be  covered  will  be  identified  in  the  class 
schedule  booklet  each  semester. 

599   DOCTORAL  RESEARCH 
1-15  sem.  hrs. 

Research  involving  the  gathering  of  data  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  doctoral  dissertation.  For  further  information 
refer  to  the  appropriate  degree  in  the  section  on  Fields  of 
Study  and  Degrees  Granted. 


Interdisciplinary  Studies 


391    WOMEN'S  STUDIES  SEMINAR 
1-3  sem  hrs. 

Detailed  study  of  current  selected  topics.  May  be 
repeated.  Maximum  6  hrs. 


Photo  by  Mike  Moenning 
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COLLEGE  OF  APPLIED 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Dean:  Elizabeth  Chapman,  145  Turner 

The  Departments  of  Agriculture;  Applied  Computer 
Science;  Criminal  Justice  Sciences;  Health,  Physical 
Education, Recreation,  and  Dance;  Health  Sciences; 
Home  Economics;  Industrial  Technology  and  Military 
Science  constitute  the  College  of  Applied  Science  and 
Technology.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  of 
the  College  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  profes- 
sional and/or  technical  positions  in  education,  govern- 
ment, business  and  industry. 

AGRICULTURE  (AGR) 

Chairperson:  R.D.  Henry.  Office:  150  Turner  Hall. 
Teaching  Staff:  M.  Balbach,  B.  Bristol,  P.  Buriak,  W. 
Chrudimsky,  A.  Culver,  F.  Fuess,  R.  Henry,  C.  Moore,  P. 
O'Rourke,  M.  Turner,  P.  Walker,  R.  Whitacre. 

Programs  Offered 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  participates  in  an 
inter-institutional  M.S.  Program  in  Agriculture  with  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  cooper- 
ative program  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  profes- 
sional workers  in  the  field  of  Agriculture  living  in  the 
Normal  and  Bloomington  area  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  For  details  of  this 
program  contact  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Illinois 
State  University. 

A  career  option  leading  to  general  administrative 
endorsement  with  emphasis  in  vocational  education  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Foundations  through  Agricul- 
ture, Business  Education  and  Administrative  Services, 
Home  Economics,  and  Industrial  Technology  depart- 
ments. Students  interested  in  the  vocational  emphasis 
should  (A)  see  department  chairperson  or  appropriate 
adviser,  and  (B)  file  an  Intent  to  File  for  Certification  form 
in  the  Office  of  Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification 
Processes.  All  students  who  plan  to  receive  certification 
for  the  State  of  Illinois  via  an  approved  ISU  program  must 
file  official  forms  and  follow  specific  procedures.  Certifi- 
cation is  not  given  automatically  at  the  completion  of 
specific  course  work  or  degree  program. 

Courses 

302  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN 
AGRICULTURE 

1-3  sem.  hrs. 
Special  work  in  research  interests  of  student  and 
staff.  Projects  must  be  approved  by  the  staff  member  and 
the  chairperson  of  the  department.  Prereguisite:  Com- 
prehensive major  or  minor  in  AGR,  or  Agribusiness.  May 
be  repeated.  Max.  6  hours. 

303  SEMINAR  IN  AGRICULTURE 
1  sem.  hr. 

Senior  or  graduate  standing. 


310   RURAL  APPRAISALS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles,  procedures,  and  terminology  for  evaluat- 
ing rural  property;  preparation  of  appraisal  reports  as 
currently  prepared  by  gualified  and  experienced  rural 
appraisers.  Prereguisites:  AGR  216  or  AGR  318  or  ACC 
131  recommended,  and  an  academic  background  in 
agriculture. 

313  ADVANCED  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Farm  business  decisions  and  their  interrelationships. 
Examination  of  statics,  dynamics  and  uncertainty  in  agri- 
cultural decision-making.  Prereguisites:  AGR  213,  216. 

314  GRAIN  MARKETING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Economics  and  marketing  problems  in  grain  indus- 
try. Special  emphasis  on  futures  marketing.  Prereguisite: 
AGR  214. 

315  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  AND 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  AGRIBUSINESS  FIRM 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  guantitative  concepts  and  methods  to 
the  analysis  and  financial  management  of  proprietary 
and  cooperative  agribusiness  firms.  Prereguisites:  AGR 
215;  MAT  120;  AGR  216  or  ACC  131,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

316  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Economic  principles  applied  to  marketing  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products.  Consideration  given  to 
producers,  processors,  and  distributors.  Prereguisite: 
AGR  214. 

318  AGRICULTURE  FINANCE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  principles  of  agriculture  finance  including  the 
capital  reguirements,  the  sources  of  credit,  and  the  opti- 
mum uses  of  capital.  Prereguisite:  AGR  2 1 6  or  ACC  131. 

319  AGRICULTURAL  POLICIES 
AND  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

History  and  impact  of  government  intervention  in 
agriculture.  Examination  of  major  agricultural  programs, 
past  and  present.  Prereguisite:  AGR  110;  ECO  240 
recommended. 

320  FARM  COMMODITY  PRICING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  theory  and  mechanics  of  price 
determination  for  agricultural  commodities.  Prereguisite: 
AGR  214;  ECO  240  recommended. 

340   EQUIPMENT  FOR  PRODUCING  AND 

HANDLING  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection,  design,  operation,  adjustment  and  main- 
tenance of  machinery  and  eguipment  used  in  producing, 
storing,  and  processing  agricultural  products.  Preregui- 
site:  AGR    130.    Lecture   and   laboratory.   Field   trips. 
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345   AGRICULTURAL  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Major  problems  of  accident  causation  and  preven- 
tion applicable  to  agriculture  and  the  need  for  farm  safety 
education.  Materials  charge  optional.  Also  offered  as  IT 
373. 

352  TURF  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  practices  used  in  management  of  turf 
grasses,  residential  and  recreational  turf.  Prereguisite: 
AGR150orBSC192. 

353  LANDSCAPE  DESIGN 
AND  CONSTRUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problem  approach  to  landscape  design  and  con- 
struction. Site  surveys  and  analyses.  Plant  selection  and 
preparation  of  functional  designs.  Lectures  and  practice 
in  landscape  design.  Pre regui sites:  AGR  252  and  255. 

355  PLANT  BREEDING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Breeding  procedures  and  technigues  used  in  devel- 
oping new  varities  of  field  crops.  Prereguisite:  AGR  272. 

356  PLANT  PROPAGATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Basic  principles  and  commercial  practices  involved 
in  sexual  and  asexual  propagation  of  agricultural  plants. 
Prereguiste:  AGR  150  or  BSC  192.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Offered  odd  numbered  years. 

357  SOIL  FERTILITY  AND  FERTILIZERS 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  soil  fertility  and  fertilizer 
manufacturing.  Plant  nutrition,  factors  affecting  plant 
growth,  soil-plant  relationships,  and  macro-  and  micro- 
nutrients.  Prereguisite:  AGR  157.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Field  trips. 

360   CROP  CONDITIONING  AND  STORAGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  chemical,  physical, 
and  physiological  aspects  of  crop  conditioning  and  stor- 
age with  emphasis  on  soybeans  and  grain  crops.  Prereg- 
uisites:  AGR  250  and  5  hrs.  CHE. 

372  LIVESTOCK  BREEDING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reproduction  and  principles  of  heredity  and  their 
application  to  livestock  breeding;  population  genetics, 
inbreeding,  relationship,  outbreeding,  and  selection.  Pre- 
reguisite: AGR  272  or  BSC  319. 

373  REPRODUCTIVE  PHYSIOLOGY 
AND  MILK  SECRETION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Reproduction  in  livestock,  anatomy  of  the  reproduc- 
tive and  hormonal  systems,  physiological  and  hormonal 
aspects  of  lactation.  Prereguisite:  AGR  170. 

374  DAIRY  CATTLE  FEEDING  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Feeding  and  management  of  dairy  cattle  as  they 
relate  to  an  economic  dairy  farm  operation.  Prereguisite: 
AGR  274.  Field  trips. 

375  ANIMAL  NUTRITION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Science  of  animal  nutrition;  special  attention  to 
recent  discoveries  pertaining  to  the  protein,  mineral  and 


vitamin  reguirements  of  livestock.  Prereguisites:  AGR 
170,  171.  Field  trips.  Offered  odd  numbered  years. 

380   ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  VOCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  organizing  a  cooperative  program; 
emphasis  on  recruitment,  selection  of  training  stations, 
student  placement,  and  operation  of  cooperative  plan. 
Also  offered  as  BEA  380,  HEC  380,  IT  305.  Includes 
clinical  experiences. 

382   COORDINATION  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Coordination  technigues  needed  for  high  school 
and  post-secondary  teacher  coordination  in  integrating 
classroom  activities  with  daily  employment.  Also  offered 
as  BEA  382,  HEC  382  and  IT  306.  Includes  clinical 
experiences. 

396   METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES  IN 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
5  sem.  hrs. 

Procedures  in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating 
an  agricultural  education  program;  philosophical  inguiry 
in  education;  teaching  special  needs  students.  Includes 
clinical  experiences. 

401    ORGANIZING  AND  TEACHING 
AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Developing  competencies  in  planning,  teaching, 
and  evaluating  a  total  high  school  agricultrual  mechan- 
ics program.  Emphasis  on  facilities,  instructional  ma- 
terials, and  safety.  Prereguisites:  Agricultural  Education 
major,  consent  of  instructor. 

484   HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Underlying  movements,  legislation,  and  philoso- 
phies which  have  influenced  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education.  Also  offered  as  BEA  484,  HEC  484  and 
IT  484. 

488   SEMINAR  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Culminating  seminar  for  39  hour  master's  degree 
program.  Emphasis  upon  changing  vocational  educa- 
tion relationships,  students'  major  concerns  and  current 
problems.  Prereguisite:  Enrolled  in  last  semester  of  39 
hour  program.  Consent  of  department  chairperson  or 
departmental  Vocational  Administration  Career  Option 
Graduate  Adviser.  Also  offered  as  BEA  488,  HEC  488 
and  IT  488. 

APPLIED  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE  (ACS) 

Chairperson:  Lawrence  Eggan.  Office:  133B  Stev- 
enson Hall. 

Teaching  Staff:  L.  Brumbaugh,  C.  Chrisman,  G.  Chris- 
man,  L.  Eggan,  C.  Kacmar,  D.  Kephart,  D.  Sanders,  D. 
Scanlon. 

Note:  Graduate  degrees  are  not  granted  at  this  time 
in  the  Applied  Computer  Science  Department,  but  the 
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course  work  is  available  as  supplemental  study  or  as 
electives  for  other  degree  programs. 

Courses 

344  DISCRETE  SYSTEM 
SIMULATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Problem  solving  using  discrete  simulation  languages 
and  technigues.  Applied  gueuing  theory,  pseudo-ran- 
dom numbers,  model  verification  and  validation,  exper- 
imental design.  Prereguisites:  ACS  169  or  273  or  274; 
MAT  121  or  146;  and  a  one  semester  course  in  prob./ 
Stat.  Also  offered  as  MAM  344. 

345  APPLIED  COMPUTER  MODELING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Computer-based  modeling  methodologies  applied 
to  complex  social  and  natural  systems.  Simulation  lan- 
guages, system  dynamics,  case  studies,  and  modeling 
projects.  Prereguisites:  MAT  1 2 1  or  1 46;  ACS  1 64  or  1 68 
or  273  or  ACC  266.  ACS  169  recommended. 

355   MICROCOMPUTER  APPLICATION  AND 
DESIGN  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Microcomputer  applications  with  an  emphasis  on 
basic  microcomputer  architecture,  interfacing  peripher- 
als, machine  language  programming,  and  system  soft- 
ware design.  Prereguisites:  ACS  255.  ACS  283  recom- 
mended. Materials  charge  optional. 

363  INTRODUCTION  TO  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  computerized  information  systems 
emphasizing  structured  systems  analysis  and  the  project 
leader's  role  in  the  organization  and  control  of  the  devel- 
opment process.  Prereguisite:  COM  223  and  at  least  15 
hours  in  ACS. 

364  SOFTWARE  DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Structured  design  methodologies  and  implementa- 
tion strategies  in  information  system  software  develop- 
ment. Emphasizes  psychological  aspects  of  develop- 
ment, accurate  reflection  of  the  problem,  correctness, 
reliability,  maintainability.  Prereguisite:  ACS  363. 

368   TOPICS  IN  SYSTEMS  DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  topics  in  systems  analysis,  design,  and 
development.  Prereguisites:  ACS  363  and  364. 

372  EXTERNAL  DATA  STRUCTURES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

External  file  design,  VSAM,  IBM  utilities  and  sort/ 
merge,  basic  concepts  of  IBM/MVS  operating  systems, 
and  extensive  study  of  JCL  Prereguisite:  ACS  272.  Mate- 
rials charge  optional. 

376   INTRODUCTION  TO  ONLINE  SYSTEMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Design,  development  and  implementation  of  online 
system  applications  using  CICS  with  studies  in  data 
communications  concepts,  hardware,  man-machine  inter- 
action, networking,  and  distributed  processing.  Prereg- 
uisites: ACS  363,  and  372  or  concurrent  registration. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

378   DATABASE  PROCESSING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Database  software  design  philosophies:  hierarchi- 


cal, network,  relational.  Study  of  major  commercial 
packages.  Implications  for  systems  development  and 
management  of  the  information  resource.  Prereguisites: 
ACS  278,  363  and  concurrent  registration  in  372. 

383    PRINCIPLES  OF  OPERATING  SYSTEMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Functional  criteria  for  operating  system  design.  lob 
management,  task  management,  data  management,  re- 
source allocation,  and  dump  and  trace  facilities.  Prereg- 
uisite: ACS  283. 

385    TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

In-depth  study  of  a  topic  such  as  compiler  design, 
artificial  intelligence,  programming  language,  and  dig- 
ital logic  design.  May  be  repeated  if  content  different. 
Prereguisites:  Vary  with  offering. 

390  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-3  hrs. 

Prereguisite:  Consent  of  dept. 

391  DIRECTED  PROJECT  IN  APPLIED 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Team  design  and/or  implementation  of  a  modest 
sized  computer  based  system  in  a  live  environment 
under  faculty  supervision.  Prereguisite:  ACS  364,  and 
one  of  ACS  288,  372  or  355.  May  be  repeated.  ACS 
majors  only.  Max.  of  1 6  hrs.  combined  credit  in  ACS  298, 
391,  398. 

401    INTRODUCTION  TO  MICROCOMPUTERS 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Provides  teachers  and  administrators  with  appro- 
priate information  to  evaluate  and  infuse  microcompu- 
ters and  software  into  an  educational  environment.  Also 
offered  as  EAF  401. 

405    SURVEY  OF  BUSINESS 
DATA  PROCESSING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  single  semester  ma- 
terial ordinarily  covered  in  a  beginning  business  data 
processing  class  and  a  business  systems  analysis  class. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  those  students  who  have  not  had 
ACC  166  or  its  eguivalent.  Prereguisite:  Admission  to  a 
graduate  business  program.  This  course  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  in  Accounting  or  MBA  graduate  programs. 
Also  offered  as  ACC  405. 

CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
SCIENCES  (CJS) 

Acting  Chairperson:  Steven  Cox  Office:  401 
Schroeder  Hall. 
Teaching  Staff:  S.  Cox,  J.  Klofas,  B.  Smith,  R.  Weisheit. 

Master's  Degree  in  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences 

The  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  offers  a 
program  leading  to  the  M.  A.  or  M.S.  degree.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide  the  criminal  justice 
student  with  a  broad  knowledge  base  in  criminal  justice 
that  is  generic  and  systemic  in  nature.  Course  work  in  the 
program  is  designed  to  increase  individual  competency, 
develop  analytical  thought  processes,  and  facilitate  the 
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development  of  abilities  and  skills.  Course  work  focuses 
on  examination  of  contemporary  issues  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  counseling,  research,  and  management 
problems  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  Through  the 
advanced  study  of  theoretical  and  applied  issues  in  crim- 
inal justice,  the  Master's  degree  student  will  be  prepared 
to  assume  leadership  positions  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice.  Study  in  criminal  justice  is  interdisciplinary  draw- 
ing on  concepts,  theories  and  applications  from  the  social 
sciences. 

The  curriculum  is  flexible,  permitting  students  to 
pursue  course  work  reflective  of  their  individual  career 
needs  and  goals.  This  flexibility  has  been  accomplished 
by  providing  a  core  of  courses  reguired  of  all  students 
with  a  number  of  courses  to  be  elected  from  offerings  in 
the  Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  and  other 
University  departments  in  consultation  with  the  graduate 
student  adviser.  Areas  of  concentration  include  criminal 
justice  administration,  the  etiology  of  criminal  behavior, 
criminal  justice  research,  and  counseling.  Selected  elec- 
tives  should  reflect  the  student's  area  of  concentration. 

Students  admitted  to  the  graduate  program  who  do 
not  have  an  undergraduate  degree  in  Criminal  Justice,  or 
substantial  course  work  in  Criminal  Justice  should  review 
the  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  Reading  List  for  New 
Graduate  Students  and  read  in  those  areas  where  they 
are  deficient. 

Program  Requirements 

The  Department  offers  a  thesis  or  comprehensive 
option  for  completion  of  the  Master's  degree.  Students 
completing  the  thesis  option  must  complete  32  hours  of 
course  work  including  CJS  499  for  six  (6)  hours  of  credit. 
Reguired  courses  for  the  thesis  option  include  CJS  401, 
402,  421,  423,  497,  499,  SAS  467  and  seven  (7)  hours  of 
electives  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dent adviser. 

Students  completing  the  comprehensive  option  must 
complete  34  hours  of  course  work  and  successfully  pass 
a  comprehensive  examination.  Reguired  courses  for  the 
comprehensive  option  include  CJS  400,  401,  402,  421, 
423,  497,  SAS  467  and  eleven  (11)  hours  of  electives 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  student 
adviser. 

Internship  in  Criminal  Justice  Sciences 

Each  student  working  towards  a  Master's  degree  in 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences  may  complete  three  (3)  credit 
hours  of  internship  as  an  elective  in  a  criminal  justice 
setting  related  to  his/her  area  of  specialization.  This 
translates  into  eighteen  (18)  clock-hours  weekly  of  field- 
related  experience  during  one  semester.  The  internship 
is  rooted  in  the  conceptual  base  of  the  program,  namely, 
the  objective  of  enabling  advanced-level  professionals  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  field.  It  will  involve 
placement  in  agencies  which  agree  to  provide  super- 
vised experience  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the  stu- 
dent's academic  development  and  career  goals.  Inas- 
much as  internship  is  viewed  as  an  opportunity  to 
integrate  concepts  acguired  on  campus  with  the  practi- 
cal problems  of  the  criminal  justice  field,  students  will 
normally  not  be  approved  for  enrollment  in  internship 
prior  to  completion  of  a  minimum  of  sixteen  (16)  graduate 
hours. 

For  additional  information  contact  the  Chairperson, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  Illinois  State 
University. 


Courses 

300   EVALUATIVE  RESEARCH  OF  PROGRAMS 
IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Course  enables  student  to  analyze  research  in  crim- 
inal justice  and  systematically  evaluate  the  process  and 
outcome  of  programs  in  the  field.  Prereguisite:  CJS  101  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

303  POLICE  ATTITUDES  AND  BEHAVIOR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  police  attitudes  and  behavior  focusing 
on  occupational  roles,  police  social  systems,  commun- 
ity/ minority  relations,  and  police  practices.  Prereguisite 
CJS  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

304  CRIMINAL  LAW 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  criminal  law  including  development  of 
substantive  criminal  law.  Examination  of  judicial  opin- 
ions related  to  the  criminal  justice  process.  Prereguisite: 
CJS  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

305  RULES  OF  EVIDENCE 

FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  types  of  evidence,  standards  of  proof, 
and  legal  reguirements  relating  to  the  admissibility  of 
evidence  in  court.  Prereguisite:  CJS  101  or  consent  of 
instructor.  POS  326  recommended. 

310   CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  intensive  analysis  of  correctional  institutions  and 
jails  focusing  on  management  issues,  inmate  subcultures 
and  prisonization.  Materials  charge  optional.  Preregui- 
site: CJS  101,  200,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

322   CORRECTIONAL  COUNSELING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  interpersonal  communication  and 
decision-making  skills  for  direct  intervention  with  correc- 
tional clients.  Materials  charge  optional.  Prereguisites: 
CJS  201,  212  or  consent  of  instructor. 

339  WOMEN  IN  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Examines  historical  and  theoretical  perspectives 
and  contemporary  trends  concerning  women  and  crime, 
and  processing  of  women  by  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Prereguisite:  CJS  101,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

340  ORGANIZED  AND  WHITE 
COLLAR  CRIME 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  organized  and  white  collar  crime  prob- 
lems in  America.  Topics  include  prevalence,  impact, 
laws,  and  investigative  technigues.  Prereguisite:  CJS  101  or 
consent  of  instructor  recommended. 

360   ISSUES  IN  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

A  critical  and  analytical  study  of  a  contemporary 
issue  or  controvery  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  May  be 
repeated  once  if  content  different. 

400   INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 
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401  CRIMINOLOGICAL  THEORY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  intensive  study  and  critical  analysis  of  crimino- 
logical theories  and  their  contribution  to  the  field  of  crim- 
inal justice. 

402  ISSUES  IN  JUSTICE 

4  sem.  hrs. 

A  critical  study  of  major  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  criminal  justice  with  an  emphasis  on  analysis  of 
problems. 

42 1    MANAGEMENT  ISSUES  IN  THE 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  selected  criminal  justice  system 
management  issues  and  problems  focusing  specifically 
on  law  enforcement,  the  courts,  and  corrections. 

423    INTERVENTION  STRATEGIES  FOR 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PERSONNEL 
AND  CLIENTS 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  intervention  strategies  utilized  to  cope 
with  psychosocial  human  interaction  problems  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Prereguisite:  CJS  322  or 
eguivalent. 

464  THEORIES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COUNSELING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Goals,  methods,  and  procedures  of  different  theoret- 
ical positions.  Emphasis  is  on  interpersonal  dimensions  of 
the  counseling  interview.  Offered  in  SED  or  PSY. 

465  SOCIOLOGY  OF  FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  classical  organizational  models  includ- 
ing: Weberian,  Classical  Management,  Human  Rela- 
tions, Decision  Making,  and  Political  Process.  Focus  on 
environmental,  contextual,  structural,  process,  and  per- 
formance dimensions  of  organizations.  Offered  in  SAS. 

467    SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Sociological  theories  of  law  and  research  on  law  in 
society.  Attention  to  judicial  and  jury  decision-making, 
legal  structures,  legislation,  power,  beliefs,  conflict,  and 
social  change.  Public,  civil,  and  criminal  law  included. 
Offered  in  SAS. 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses.  Prereguisite:  CJS 
300  or  an  eguivalent  undergraduate  research/statistics 
course. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IN 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


HEALTH,  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

RECREATION,  AND  DANCE 
(HPERD) 

Chairperson:  Russell  D.  Gorman.  Office:  Horton 
Fieldhouse  215. 

Teaching  Staff:  B.  Bass,  L.  Belknap,  J.  Collie,  V.  Crafts,  A. 
Davami,  P.  Dohrmann,  C.  B.  Eichstaedt,  R.  Gorman,  C. 
Imel,  M.  Jones,  G.  Kassing,  W.  Kauth,  B.  Keough,  R. 
Koehler,  R.  Liverman,  G.  L.  Mabry,  R.  McAdam,  R.  Met- 
calf,  A.  Nolte,  W.  Rickards,  J.  Scott,  P.  Scott,  T-K.  Tcheng, 
W.  Truex,  P.  Wang,  M.  Weisbecker,  R.  Weller,  B.  Wilson, 
D.  Workman. 

Programs  Offered 

The  HPERD  Department  offers  a  Master  of  Science 
and  a  Master  of  Arts  Degree  in  Health  and  Physical 
Education.  Students  seeking  an  Ed.D.  in  Educational 
Administration  may,  with  approval,  have  a  concentration 
with  credit  hours  in  HPERD.  All  students  seeking  an 
advanced  degree  should  have  an  adviser  to  aide  them  in 
planning  a  concentration. 

Graduate  students  in  HPERD  working  on  a  master's 
degree  must  complete  at  least  18  semester  hours  in 
HPERD  excluding  thesis  credit.  All  students  have  the 
option  of  completing  a  thesis,  including  creative  thesis,  or 
pursuing  a  non-thesis,  comprehensive  examination.  Stu- 
dents who  select  the  comprehensive  examination  must 
include  2  semester  hours  of  credit  in  HPR  448,  Non- 
Thesis  Research. 

It  should  be  noted  that  approval  is  reguired  for  HPR 
400,  448  and  499  Thesis.  Students  should  confer  with  the 
graduate  director  of  HPERD  prior  to  registration. 

All  graduate  students  seeking  an  advanced  degree 
in  HPERD  will  also  take  6  semester  hours  in  a  core 
reguirement:  Introduction  to  Research  497  and  Philo- 
sophy of  Physical  Education  442  or  Aesthethics  for 
Dance  469  or  Philosophical  Perspectives  of  Health  Edu- 
cation 402.  All  graduate  students  will  select  one  of  four 
concentrations.  Additionally,  other  areas  of  study  may  be 
developed  through  faculty-student  advisement  within 
the  concentration. 

Elective  hours  for  the  various  concentrations  are 
dependent  upon  student  choice  of  thesis  or  non-thesis 
option.  Essentially,  8-12  hours  of  300-400  level  courses 
related  to  the  concentration  are  planned  with  an  adviser. 
University  reguirements  for  master's  degrees  are  listed 
elsewhere  in  the  catalog. 

Physical  Education  Concentrations 

A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  of  courses  identi- 
fied as  physical  education  courses  (excluding  HPR  442, 
497,  499  credits  and  2  semester  hours  of  448)  is  needed 
to  complete  the  concentration.  Areas  of  study  within  the 
Physical  Education  concentration  can  also  be  deve- 
loped. Three  courses  or  a  minimum  of  8  semester  hours  is 
suggested  in  one  of  the  following  areas: 

Adapted  Physical  Education 

Athletic  Training 

Administration/Teaching 

Coaching 

Scientific  Foundations 
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Health  Education  Concentration 

Health  Education  offers  course  work  leading  to  spe- 
cialization in  School  Health  Education  or  Community 
Health  Education.  To  complete  the  concentration,  no  less 
than  12  hours  of  health  education  from  HPR  departmen- 
tal offerings  must  be  taken.  Course  work  should  be 
planned  with  an  adviser. 

Recreation  Concentration 

Recreation  offers  courses  in  Leisure  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Foundations  of  Leisure  and  Recreation, 
Trends  and  Issues  in  Leisure  Services,  Camp  Administra- 
tion and  Management,  Park  and  Resource  Management, 
Special  Populations,  Outdoor  Education,  and  Profes- 
sional Practice.  A  course  of  study  is  designed  through 
advisement. 

Dance  Concentration 

Dance  is  based  on  the  study  of  ballet  and  modern 
dance  and  is  supported  by  other  technigues  and  theoret- 
ical studies.  The  curriculum  provides  professional  prepa- 
ration in  performance/  choreography,  teacher  educa- 
tion, or  commercial/studio  teaching.  Two  performance 
groups,  visiting  guest  artists,  and  the  Dance  Laboratory 
provide  a  variety  of  teaching/learning  experiences  for 
students.  A  course  of  study  is  designed  through  advise- 
ment from  HPERD,  Art,  Music,  Theatre,  Education  and 
other  related  studies. 

Courses 

304   TEACHING  OF  SPORTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Optimal  learning  in  human  movement:  content, 
teacher  behavior,  situational  conditions,  analysis  of  sports 
instructional  approaches,  application  and  research. 

306    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  SPORT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Psychological  principles  and  concepts  applied  to 
sport  situations  and  to  individuals  involved  with  sport 
activities.  Prereguisite:  PSY  111  recommended. 

317    SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  social  institution  of  sport  is  examined  using  such 
sociological  concepts  as  social  organization,  culture, 
socialization,  deviance,  social  stratification,  minority 
groups  and  collective  behavior.  Also  offered  as  SAS  317. 

321    CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Discussion  of  current  trends  in  elementary  physical 
education.  Identification  and  implications  of  trends  in 
elementary  education  affecting  physical  education  pro- 
grams. Prereguisites:  HPR  221  or  222  or  elementary 
teaching  experience. 

349   APPLIED  MOTOR  LEARNING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Perceptual-motor  development  and  performance. 
Application  of  research,  learning  theories  and  assess- 
ment tools;  maturational,  perceptual,  and  performance 
factors. 


351  EXERCISE  PHYSIOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Utilization  of  human  physiology  in  teaching  physical 
education.  Effects  of  exercise  on  body  systems  and  phys- 
ical efficiency  tests  and  studies.  Prereguisite:  HPR  181  or 
157. 

352  BIOMECHANICS  OF  HUMAN 
MOVEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Amplification  of  kinematics,  including  kinetics  of 
human  movements;  introduction  to  high  speed  cinema- 
tography, biomechanics  instrumentation  and  computer 
analysis.  Prereguisites:  HPR  282  or  consent  of  instructor; 
PHY  108,  MAT  108  recommended. 

358  CAMP  LEADERSHIP  PRACTICUM 
WITH  HANDICAPPED  ADULTS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Practical  experience  in  camp  counseling  and  de- 
velopment of  leadership  skills  with  adult  handicapped 
persons.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Students  are 
reguired  to  live  at  the  camp  and  sign  a  counselor  conduct 
contract. 

359  CAMP  LEADERSHIP  PRACTICUM 
WITH  THE  DISADVANTAGED  CHILD 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Practical  experiences  in  camp  counseling  and  ad- 
ministration in  a  resident  group  setting  with  disadvan- 
taged children.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Stu- 
dents are  reguired  to  live  at  the  camp. 

360  SPECIAL  METHODS  IN  DANCE  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  clinical  experiences  in  teaching  dance 
to  secondary  school,  studio,  and  agency  populations; 
selection  of  materials  and  instructional  strategies  for 
these  groups.  Prereguisites:  HPR  260  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Includes  clinical  experiences. 

361  TEACHING  OF  FOLK  FORMS  OF  DANCE 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  of  teaching  folk  and  social  dance  forms  in 
the  secondary  school,  college,  and  recreational  situation. 

362  STUDIES  IN  MODERN  DANCE  II 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Continued  technical  and  theoretical  development  in 
modern  dance.  Prereguisites:  Consent  of  instructor.  May 
be  repeated  for  maximum  of  6  hrs.,  but  not  more  than  3 
hrs.  may  be  counted  toward  the  reguirements  for  Mas- 
ter's degree.  Formerly  HPR  167. 

363  STUDIES  IN  BALLET  II 

2  sem.  hrs. 

The  study  of  intermediate-advanced  ballet  tech- 
nigue  and  theory.  Prereguisites:  HPR  163  (formerly  165) 
or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of 
6  hrs. 

364  DANCE  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
CURRICULUM  DESIGN 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Technigues  for  the  curriculum,  development,  eva- 
luation and  administration  of  dance  in  public  schools, 
studios,  universities  and  community  agencies. 

365  DANCE  COMPOSITION  II 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Progressive  experiences  in  individual  and  group 
composition  focusing  on  semi-structure  and  improvisa- 
tion. Prereguisite:  Previous  experience  in  modern  dance. 
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366  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  DANCE  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

History,  philosophy,  and  development  of  dance  as  a 
social  and  cultural  medium  from  primitive  times  through 
the  16th  century. 

367  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
DANCE  II 

History,  philosophy,  and  development  of  dance  from 
the  17th  century  to  the  present.  Approaches,  styles,  and 
contributions  of  leading  dance  personalities. 

368  PRINCIPLES  OF  DANCE  PRODUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  of  public  relations,  publicity,  costuming, 
lighting,  and  management  used  in  producing  dance 
performances. 

369  DANCE  PRACTICUM  III 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  intensive  experience  in  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  implementation  of  a  creative  project  culminat- 
ing in  dance  performance.  Prereguisites:  Choreography- 
consent  of  instructor;  lighting  design  -  THE  261,  361  or 
eguivalent;  costume  design  -  THE  130,  330  or  eguivalent. 

370  RECREATION  FOR  SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Material  for  leadship  technigues  for  conducting 
recreation  for  special  groups,  including  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped,  aged,  juvenile  delinguents, 
armed  forces,  prisons,  and  hospitals. 

371  PARK  AND  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  operational  procedures  in  acguiring, 
developing,  and  managing  recreation  and  park  area 
facilities. 

372  CAMP  LEADERSHIP  PRACTICUM 
WITH  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Counseling  experience  in  a  summer  camp  for  phys- 
ically handicapped  children.  Conferences  on  planning 
of  daily  activities,  eguipment,  and  general  program.  Pre- 
reguisite:  Consent  of  chairperson  of  SED  and  chairper- 
son of  HPR.  May  be  repeated. 

373  PERSPECTIVES  AND  TRENDS 

IN  OUTDOOR  RECREATION  EQUIPMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Program  management  principles,  outdoor  survival 
technigues,  assessment  of  factors  affecting  environmen- 
tal impact  and  discussion  and  analysis  of  environmental 
issues.  Pre-session  only. 

374  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  policies  underlying  school-related 
programs  and  materials  in  outdoor  education. 

382  SENSORY  MOTOR  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Physical  education  activities  appropriate  for  the 
trainable  mentally  handicapped  child.  Related  appro- 
priate teaching  technigues  are  emphasized.  Preregui- 
sites: Consent  of  instructor.  Includes  clinical  ex- 
periences. 

383  ADAPTED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Methods,  materials,  and  activities  appropriate  for 


adapted  physical  education  programs  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Prereguisite:  HPR  181. 

384  INTRODUCTION  TO  ATHLETIC  INJURIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  practical  course.  Emphasis  upon  responsibilities, 
limitations,  gualifications,  liabilities,  taping  and  bandag- 
ing, identification  of  basic  athletic  injuries,  prevention 
and  treatment  technigues.  Prereguisite:  HPR  181  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

385  PHYSICAL  DEFECTS-SURVEY  AND 
REHABILITATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Identification  and  treatment  of  physical  defects  of 
handicapped  children;  special  services,  eguipment,  and 
procedures  for  school  programs.  Prereguisite:  BSC  381 
or  HPR  282.  Also  offered  as  SED  385.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Includes  clinical  experiences. 

386  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  for  assessing  motor  and  manipulative  com- 
petencies, designing  prescriptive  programs,  technigues 
for  teaching  motor  and  manipulative  skills  to  persons 
with  orthopedic,  sensory,  and  mental  impairments.  Clini- 
cal experiences  included.  Prereguisites:  HPR  221,222, 
orC&I250. 

387  ADVANCED  ATHLETIC  INJURIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Concentrated  study  of  specific  athletic  injury  prob- 
lems; attention  given  to  nutrition,  drugs,  conditioning  and 
rehabilitation.  Prereguisite:  HPR  384. 

390   DRUGS  IN  SOCIETY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Psychological,  social,  medical,  legal  and  economic 
aspects  of  use,  misuse  and  abuse  of  substances  are 
explored  along  with  the  implications  for  education.  Also 
offered  as  HSC  390. 

392   VALUES  AND  HEALTH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Exploration  of  the  valuing  process  and  its  relation- 
ship to  health  and  health  education.  Development  of 
skills  and  technigues  of  value  clarification  for  use  in 
health  education  with  clients.  Also  offered  as  HSC  392. 

394  HEALTH  ASPECTS  OF 
AGING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aging  process 
and  factors  influencing  adaptation  and  the  guality  of 
living.  Prereguisites  SAS  211.  Also  offered  as  HSC  394 
and  HEC  394.  Materials  charge  optional. 

395  MEDIA  &  MATERIALS  IN 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  and  development  of  print  and  non-print 
materials  and  their  use  by  health  educators.  Preregui- 
sites: Nine  hours  in  HSC  or  consent  of  instructor.  Also 
offered  as  HSC  395. 

396  HEALTH  EDUCATION  PLANNING 
AND  PROMOTION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  application  of  health  education  program 
planning  and  promotion.  Prereguisite:  Nine  semester 
hours  in  HSC  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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400  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

401  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  nature  of  curriculum  in  physical  education,  with 
emphasis  upon  approaches  for  development,  use  of  the 
discipline  of  human  movement,  pertinent  content  and 
processes,  major  concepts  and  relevant  competencies. 

402  PHILOSOPHICAL  PERSPECTIVES 
OF  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  meanings  of  health  education  and  a 
synthesis  of  these  meanings  into  a  viable  philosophy  for 
health  professionals.  Prereguisite:  Graduate  standing 
and  a  health  science  background. 

403  PROBLEMS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
SPORTS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Critical  analysis  of  the  current  problems  that  con- 
front the  directors  of  physical  education  and  athletics  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  sports  activities 
with  special  reference  to  national,  state,  and  local  control. 

409   LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF  SPORT 
AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Identification  of  problems,  trends,  and  implications 
for  sport  and  physical  education  through  a  study  of  statu- 
tory law  and  ruling  case  law. 

414   FACILITIES  PLANNING 
IN  HPERD 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an 
awareness  of  the  range  of  facilities  that  are  appropriate 
for  programs  in  health,  physical  education,  recreation 
and  dance.  Criteria  and  standards  for  planning,  con- 
structing and  utilizing  these  facilities  will  be  analyzed. 

424    SUPERVISION  OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Technigues  of  supervision  of  physical  education  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools;  in-service  training  of 
the  classroom  and  physical  education  teacher;  relation- 
ships with  teachers,  administrators,  and  community. 

441  SEMINAR  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
SPORT  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Student  participation  in  discussion,  reports  and  de- 
monstrations to  gain  fluency  in  oral  and  written  presenta- 
tions relative  to  administration  and  development  in  phys- 
ical education  and  sport. 

442  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  the  philosophical  bases  of  physi- 
cal education  in  historical  perspective  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can culture  with  implications  for  purposes,  programs, 
and  methodology. 

443  PROBLEMS  IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  AND 
RECREATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Consideration  of  current  problems  in  these  fields  as 
they  affect  the  teacher  of  physical  education;  guidance  in 


individual  and  group  solution  of  selected  professional 
problems. 

445  PRACTICUM  IN  COLLEGE 
COACHING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

A  practical  coaching  experience  at  the  post- 
secondary  level,  with  related  seminar  discussions.  Pre- 
reguisites:  Appropriate  sport  competency  and  prior  con- 
sent of  instructor  or  graduate  program  director. 

446  MICROCOMPUTER  AND  STATISTICAL 
APPLICATION  IN  HPERD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Microcomputer  applications  in  descriptive  and  in- 
ferential statistics  as  they  relate  to  research,  tests,  mea- 
surements, and  evaluation  in  HPERD. 

447  EVALUATION  IN  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  for  testing  and  evaluating  in  the  school 
situation,  interpreting  data,  and  understanding  statistics 
in  research. 

448  NON-THESIS  RESEARCH  AND 
WRITING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  writing  experience  for  the  non-thesis  stu- 
dent under  the  supervision  of  a  gualified  member  of  the 
faculty.  Master's  thesis  students  may  not  enroll.  Preregui- 
site: HPR  497  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460   SEMINAR  IN  DANCE 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Student  participation  in  lectures,  reports,  demonstra- 
tions, and  discussions  to  gain  fluency  in  oral  and  written 
presentation  while  criticizing  or  defending  concepts 
related  to  dance,  and  dance  education;  critical  evalua- 
tion of  pertinent  research  and  thesis  plans. 

469  AESTHETICS  FOR  THE 
DANCE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Philosophic  and  aesthetic  theories  and  their  applica- 
tion to  movement  and  dance. 

470  ORGANIZATIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 
IN  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  interorganizational  communication  and 
cooperative  efforts  of  local,  state,  national,  and  interna- 
tional health  education  organizations. 

471  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EVALUATION  IN  HEALTH  ED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  components,  processes  and  pro- 
ducts in  health  curriculum  development  and  evaluation, 
and  the  development  of  skills  in  their  use. 

472  CAMPING  ADMINISTRATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  principles  and  technigues 
involved  in  the  effective  development  and  management 
of  resident  camps. 

473  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES  IN 
LEISURE  SERVICES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

In-depth  analysis  of  selected  trends,  issues  and  prob- 
lems confronting  leisure  service  and  recreation  practi- 
tioners in  contemporary  settings. 
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475    ADMINISTRATION  OF  LEISURE 
SERVICES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  course  on  contemporary  management  theory  and 
practice  as  related  to  the  effective  operation  of  leisure 
service  delivery  systems. 

481  WORK  METABOLISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  investigation  of  the  metabolic  changes  that  occur 
during  exercise  stress  in  physical  education  and  sport 
activites.  Prereguisite:  HPR  351  or  consent  of  instructor. 

482  ADVANCED  BIOMECHANICS 
OF  HUMAN  MOVEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Emphasis  is  on  problems  of  human  movement  from 
both  theoretical  and  experimental  aspects  utilizing  con- 
temporary methodology.  Prereguisite:  HPR  352  or 
eguivalent. 

483  ADULT  HANDICAPS  AND 
CORRECTIVE  PROGRAMS 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  physical  disabilities,  handicaps  and 
conditions  of  adults,  and  will  include  relevant  rehabilita- 
tion technigues;  selected  screening  and  evaluation  tech- 
nigues;  the  administration  of  adapted,  corrective,  and 
therapeutic  physical  education  programs.  Prereguisite: 
Consent  of  instructor  if  not  HPERD  major. 

485  ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN 
ATHLETIC  TRAINING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

The  advanced  study  and  discussion  of  specialized 
topics  and  contemporary  problems  related  to  the  field  of 
athletic  training.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  coordinator  of 
athletic  training. 

486  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ADAPTED 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
1  sem.  hr. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  adapted 
physical  education  programs  in  the  public  schools; 
including  current  information  relating  to  implementation 
of  P.L  94-142. 

487  SPORTS  MEDICINE: 
MEDICAL  ASPECTS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  course  for  advanced  study  in  the  medical  aspects 
of  sports  injuries.  The  medical  specialties  and  their  func- 
tion in  sports  medicine.  Prereguisites:  Open  to  grad  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  Athletic  Training  Concentration  and 
others  with  consent  of  coordinator  of  athletic  training 
programs. 

488  ADVANCED  LAB/CLINICAL  PRACTICE 
IN  ATHLETIC  TRAINING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  laboratory  and  clinical  practice  of  athletic 
training-sports  medicine  technigues  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  certified  athletic  trainer.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of 
the  coordinator  of  athletic  training. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
HEALTH,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION, 
RECREATION  AND  DANCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  in  this  course  is  given  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  (See  Curriculum  and  Instruction  491). 


492    ADVANCED  CONCEPTS  IN 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  emerging  concepts  of  health  educa- 
tion related  to  the  technological,  psychological,  and  phi- 
losophical advances  of  society. 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  HPERD 
1-12  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

500  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

A  maximum  of  four  hours  may  be  applied  toward  the 
doctoral  degree.  Intensive  study  in  a  special  area  of  the 
advanced  student's  interest  under  a  gualified  member  of 
the  faculty.  Open  only  to  doctoral  students  in  EAF  and 
C&I  who  have  completed  considerable  Work  in  a  degree 
program,  who  are  in  good  academic  standing,  and  who 
have  demonstrated  ability  to  profit  from  independent 
study  A  written  proposal  approved  by  the  faculty  mem- 
ber, the  student's- adviser  and  the  department  chairper- 
son is  required  prior  to  registration. 


HEALTH  SCIENCES  (HS) 

Chairperson:  Charles  T.  Spencer.  Office:  103  Moul- 
ton  Hall. 
Teaching  Staff:  A.  Davami,  A.  Nolte,  R.  Weller. 

Note:  Graduate  degrees  are  not  granted  in  the 
Department  of  Health  Sciences,  but  course  work  is  avail- 
able as  supplemental  study  or  as  electives. 

Courses 

390   DRUGS  IN  SOCIETY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Psychological,  social,  medical,  legal  and  economic 
aspects  of  use,  misuse  and  abuse  of  substances  will  be 
explored  along  with  the  implications  for  education.  Also 
offered  as  HPR  390. 

392    VALUES  AND  HEALTH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Exploration  of  the  valuing  process  and  its  relation- 
ship to  health  and  health  education.  Development  of 
skills  and  technigues  of  value  clarification  for  use  in 
health  education  with  clients.  Also  offered  as  HPR  392. 

394    HEALTH  ASPECTS  OF 
AGING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aging  process 
and  factors  influencing  adaptation  and  the  guality  of 
living.  Prereguisite:  SAS  211.  Offered  as  HPR  394  or 
HEC  394.  Material  charge  optional. 
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395  MEDIA  &  MATERIALS  IN 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  and  development  of  print  and  non-print 
materials  and  their  use  by  health  educators.  Prerequi- 
sites: Nine  hours  of  course  work  in  HSC  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Also  offered  as  HPR  395. 

396  HEALTH  EDUCATION  PLANNING 
AND  PROMOTION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  application  of  health  education  planning 
and  promotion.  Prerequisite:  Nine  semester  hours  in  HSC 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  (HEC) 

Chairperson:  Connie  Ley  Office:  Turner  Hall  144. 
Teaching  Staff:  C.  Batsche,  C.  Carr,  B.  Hackett,  L.  Hale, 
C.  Ireland,   S.   Kern,  C.  Ley,   K.  Smith,  A.  Stemm,  A. 
Webb-Lupo. 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  following 
degrees:  M.  A.,  M.S.  University  reguirements  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

The  Master's  degree  program  provides  opportunity 
for  program  concentration  in  Child  Development  and 
Family  Relationships,  Clothing  and  Textiles,  Consumer 
Services,  Food-Nutrition  or  Dietetics,  Home  Economics 
Education,  and  Housing  and  Environmental  Design. 
Courses  are  approved  by  the  Home  Economics  gradu- 
ate adviser.  Each  student  may  choose  either.  (A)  32 
semester  hour  program  which  includes  a  thesis,  (B)  32 
semester  hour  program  with  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion, or  (C)  39  semester  hour  program  of  course  work.  The 
32  semester  hour  program  reguires  15  semester  hours  in 
courses  numbered  400  or  above.  The  39  semester  hour 
program  reguires  18  semester  hours  in  courses  num- 
bered 400  or  above.  HEC  497  is  reguired  in  all  programs. 

A  career  option  leading  to  general  administrative 
endorsement  with  emphasis  in  vocational  education  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Foundations  through  Agricul- 
ture, Business  Education  and  Administrative  Services, 
Home  Economics,  and  Industrial  Technology  depart- 
ments. Students  interested  in  the  vocational  emphasis 
should  (A)  see  department  chairperson  and  (B)  submit 
an  Intent  to  File  for  Certification  form  in  the  Office  of 
Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification  Processes.  All 
students  who  plan  to  receive  certification  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  via  an  approved  ISU  program  must  file  official 
forms  and  follow  specific  procedures.  Certification  is  not 
given  automatically  at  the  completion  of  specific  course 
work  or  degree  program. 

Courses 

301    EVALUATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Evaluation  of  programs,  basic  principles;  methods 
and  techingues;  individual  problems. 

304   CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Review  and  evaluation  of  current  curriculum  ma- 
terials. Development  of  materials  related  to  programs  and 
age  level.  Individual  and  group  problems. 


307  INFANT  AND 
PRESCHOOL  CHILD 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Research  in  the  growth  and  behavior  of  the  young 
child  as  related  to  family  and  society.  Includes  clinical 
experiences.  Prereguisites:  PSY  111  and  HEC  114. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

308  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Administration  of  early  childhood  programs  and 
community  services  responsible  for  guidance  of  young 
children.  Includes  clinical  experience. 

309  COUPLE  RELATIONSHIPS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  interactional  approach  to  the  study  of  intimate 
male-female  pairings:  establishing  couple  relationships 
and  developing  effective  intimate  pairing  communica- 
tions; an  overview  of  marriage  enrichment  history,  pro- 
grams, practice,  theory  and  research.  Prereguisite:  HEC 
114.  Materials  charge  optional. 

310  FAMILY  CRISES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Cognitive  and  affective  exploration  of  family  crisis 
definition,  the  relationship-termination  crises  of  death 
and  divorce,  and  overview  of  professional  helping  re- 
sources. Field  trips. 

3 1 1  NUTRITIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  SPECIAL 
GROUPS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Nutritional  needs  of  selected  populations  vulnerable 
to  inadeguate  diet;  emphasis  on  U.S.  programs  designed 
for  groups  at  nutritional  risk.  Prereguisite:  HEC  116  or 
106. 

313  FOOD  CUSTOMS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Influence  of  food  customs  of  various  ethnic  groups 
on  American  meal  patterns.  Prereguisite:  HEC  213. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

314  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  NUTRITION 
EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  of  nutrition  and  current  research.  Empha- 
sis on  the  needs  of  young  children.  Guidance  in  imple- 
menting a  sound  nutritional  education  program.  Ma- 
terials charge  optional.  Includes  clinical  experiences. 

316   FOOD  INVESTIGATIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Experimental  approach  to  principles  underlying 
food  preparation.  Prereguisites:  HEC  213,  CHE  110  and 
112.  Materials  charge  optional. 

319  QUANTITY  FOODS 
5  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  principles,  technigues,  and  standards 
reguired  to  produce  food  in  guantity  for  institutional  and 
commercial  feeding.  Prereguisite:  HEC  213.  Field  trips. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

320  DEMONSTRATION  TECHNIQUES 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Technigues  and  standards  for  demonstrations  in  var- 
ious areas  of  home  economics.  Includes  clinical  expe- 
riences. Materials  charge  optional. 
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322  PATTERNMAKING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Making  garment  patterns  by  the  flat  pattern  method. 
Prereguisite:  HEC  122  or  eguivalent.  Materials  charge 
optional.  Offered  even  numbered  years. 

323  ADVANCED  TEXTILES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Developments  in  the  textile  field,  particularly  man- 
made  fibers  and  their  products.  Textile  testing  tech- 
nigues.  Prereguisite:  HEC  115.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

324  DRAPING  AND  DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Interpretation  of  garment  designs  in  fabric  by  means 
of  the  draping  procedure.  Prereguisite:  HEC  115,  122  or 
eguivalent. 

326  FITTING  AND  ALTERATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Investigation  and  comparison  of  various  methods  of 
fitting  and  altering  garments  and  patterns  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  effect.  Prereguisites:  HEC  115  and  122  or 
eguivalent.  Offered  even  numbered  years. 

327  CLOTHING  AND  BEHAVIOR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  factors  which  influence  behavior  in 
respect  to  clothing  selection  and  use.  Emphasis  on 
research.  Prereguisite:  HEC  115,  SAS  106,  PSY  111. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

328  ECONOMICS  OF  FASHION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  fashion  as  an  economic  force.  Fashion's 
influence  on  production,  distribution  and  consumption  of 
textiles  and  clothing.  Prereguisites:  HEC  115,  ECO  101. 

330  DECISION-MAKING  FOR  CONSUMERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  consumer  problems,  trends,  and  informa- 
tion. Topics  include:  insurance,  housing,  credit,  life  style, 
consumer  protection,  leisure,  and  achieving  financial 
security.  Also  offered  as  BEA  330. 

331  CONSUMER  MATERIALS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  and  evaluation  of  print  and  non-print 
consumer  materials.  Prereguisite:  HEC  117. 

338   HISTORY  OF  FURNISHINGS 
AND  INTERIORS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Furnishings  and  interiors  from  antiguity  to  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  Materials  charge  optional.  Formerly 
HEC  238. 

340   APPLIED  INTERIOR  DESIGN 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  in  designing  interior  environments  to 
meet  human  needs.  Laboratory  devoted  to  development 
of  renderings  and  presentations  for  portfolios.  Materials 
charge  optional.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisites: 
HEC  115,  118  and  242. 

343   CONSUMER  HOUSING  ALTERNATIVES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Facts,  concepts,  perceptions  regarding  the  housing 
alternatives  confronting  consumers  seeking  housing 
commensurate  with  current  needs  and  future  demands. 
Prereguisites:  HEC  118  or  consent  of  instructor,  field 
trips.  Offered  odd  numbered  years. 


345  ENVIRONMENTAL  DESIGN  AS  A 
PROFESSION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Professional  principles  and  practice  of  interior  de- 
sign careers,  including  systems,  forms,  and  logistics  of 
money  and  materials.  Prereguisite:  HEC  340.  Materials 
charge  optional. 

346  ENVIRONMENTAL  LIGHTING 
2  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  design  of  the  luminous  environ- 
ment. Emphasis  on  lighting  methods,  lighting  system 
elements,  and  energy  conservation.  Prereguisites:  HEC 
1 18  or  consent  of  instructor. 

347  HUMAN  FACTORS  IN 
INTERIOR  ENVIRONMENTS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Functional  and  aesthetic  aspects  of  interior  envir- 
onments. Emphasis  on  interface  between  man-made 
environments  and  humans.  Needs  of  special  populations 
addressed.  Prereguisites:  HEC  118  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

370   RESIDENTIAL  DESIGN  STUDIO 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  total  residential  environment,  apply- 
ing elements  and  principles  to  projects.  Emphasis  on 
functional  uses  of  form  and  space.  Prereguisites:  HEC 
218,  340,  Art  352.  Field  trips.  Materials  charge  optional. 

375   NON- RESIDENTIAL  DESIGN  STUDIO 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Studies  of  design  theory,  division  space  and  eguip- 
ment  of  non-residential  interiors  to  meet  the  physiologi- 
cal and  psychological  reguirements  of  the  persons  in- 
volved. Prereguisite:  HEC  370.  Materials  charge  optional. 

380   ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  VOCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  organizing  a  cooperative  program; 
emphasis  on  recruitment,  selection  of  training  stations, 
student  placement,  and  operation  of  cooperative  plan. 
Offered  also  as  AGR  380,  BEA  380  or  IT  305.  Includes 
clinical  experience. 

382   COORDINATION  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Coordination  technigues  needed  for  high  school 
and  post-secondary  teacher  coordinators  in  integrating 
classroom  activities  with  daily  employment.  Offered  also 
as  AGR  382,  BEA  382  or  IT  306.  Includes  clinical 
experiences. 

394   HEALTH  ASPECTS 
OF  AGING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aging  process 
and  factors  influencing  adaptation  and  the  guality  of 
living.  Prereguisite:  SAS  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Also  offered  as  HSC  394  and  HPR  394.  Material  charge 
optional. 

400   INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

See  Index  for  General  Courses. 
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401  SUPERVISION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING 
IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Responsibilities  of  supervising  teacher.  Techniques 
of  supervision.  Preparation  of  supervisory  materials. 

402  SEMINAR  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Each  student  reviews  research  and  exchanges  in- 
formation, problems,  and  results  by  informal  lectures, 
reports,  and  discussions.  May  be  repeated.  Materials 
charge  optional. 

406   HOUSEHOLD  EQUIPMENT 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Equipment  for  selected  housing  alternatives  and 
home  economics  laboratory.  Group  experiences  with 
various  types  of  labor-saving  equipment.  Individual 
research  problem.  Materials  charge  optional. 

408  FAMILY  AND  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Current  issues  and  research  regarding  the  Child 
and  Family.  Review  of  literature,  individual  projects  and 
problem-solving  techniques.  Materials  charge  optional. 

409  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Developments  in  field  as  reflected  in  practices. 
Review  of  current  professional  literature.  Materials 
charge  optional.  May  be  repeated  after  five  years. 

410  FAMILY  HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Current  trends  in  housing.  Aesthetic,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  managerial  aspects.  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams. Materials  charge  optional. 

412  ADVANCED  HOME  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning,  directing,  and  coordinating  human  and 
non-human  resources  in  the  management  of  the  home. 
Application  of  principles  basic  to  modern  household 
processes.  Materials  charge  optional. 

414    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS:  CLOTHING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Individual  advanced  work  on  several  different  prob- 
lems or  a  more  intensive  study  of  one  special  phase  of 
clothing.  Materials  charge  optional. 

416   ADVANCED  PROBLEMS  IN  FOOD 
INVESTIGATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Experimental  study  of  foods  and  food  preparation. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

418    SELECTION  OF  PROCESSED  FOODS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  processing  methods  and  chemical  addi- 
tives. Appraisal  of  current  marketing  trends.  Considera- 
tion of  efficient  utilization  of  processed  foods.  Materials 
charge  optional. 

420   ADVANCED  NUTRITION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Nutrition  research  applied  to  improved  dietary  plan- 
ning. Materials  charge  optional. 

422    HISTORY  OF  COSTUME 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Costume  through  the  ages  as  expression  of  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  life  of  time.  Materials  charge 
optional. 


424    SELECTED  PROBLEMS  IN  HOME 
ECONOMICS 

1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Prerequisite:  Approval  by  department  chairperson. 
May  be  repeated.  Materials  charge  optional. 

426    ADVANCED  TAILORING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Students  tailor  garments  selected  to  provide  variety 
of  experiences  using  techniques  that  insure  a  profes- 
sional product.  Materials  charge  optional. 

484  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Underlying  movements,  legislation,  and  philoso- 
phies which  have  influenced  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education. 

485  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTORSHIP  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  knowledge  and  competencies  in 
planning  and  organizing  vocational  education  programs. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department  chairperson  or  Vo- 
cational Administration  Career  Option  Graduate 
Adviser. 

486  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTORSHIP  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Second  course  in  directorship  sequence.  Leader- 
ship strategies  for  implementing,  operating,  and  evaluat- 
ing vocational  programs  in  the  public  sector.  Preregui- 
site:  AGR,  BUS,  HEC,  or  IT  485  and  consent  of  department 
chairperson  or  Vocational  Administration  Career  Option 
Graduate  Adviser. 

488    SEMINAR  IN 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Culminating  seminar  for  39-hour  master's  degree 
program.  Emphasis  upon  changing  vocational  educa- 
tion relationships,  students'  major  concerns  and  current 
problems.  Prerequisite:  Enrolled  in  last  semester  of  39 
hour  program.  Consent  of  department  chairperson  or 
Departmental  Vocational  Administration  Career  Option 
Graduate  Adviser. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

(See  Curriculum  and  Instruction  491). 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection  of  a  research  problem,  collection  and 
analysis  of  data,  types  of  research,  the  research  report, 
and  use  of  library  and  data  processing  resources.  Ena- 
bles the  student  to  become  an  intelligent  consumer  of  the 
products  of  home  economics  research;  provides  a  back- 
ground for  the  preparation  of  a  thesis.  To  be  taken  during 
the  first  12  hours  of  graduate  work.  Students  should 
enroll  in  two  (2)  credits  of  HEC  400  Independent  Study 
during  the  semester  in  which  they  enroll  in  HEC  497. 
Offered  in  the  fall  semester.  Materials  charge  optional. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE: 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

3-8  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses.  Materials  charge 
optional. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY  (IT) 

Chairperson:  Everett  N.  Israel.  Office:  Turner  Hall 
211. 

Teaching  Staff:  E.  Anderson,  W.  Andrews,  C.  Bell,  R. 
Budig,  H.  Campbell,  E.  Dorner,  E.  Francis,  G.  Gloeckner, 
R.  Herberts,  E.  Israel,  W.  Lockwood,  F.  Loepp,  L.  Miller,  W. 
Nelson,  C.  Pendleton,  W.  L.  Quane,  J.  Talkington,  G. 
Weede,  W.  Zook. 

Programs  Offered 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  following 
degree:  M.S.  University  reguirements  for  master's  de- 
grees are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

The  master's  degree  program  provides  opportunities 
for  program  emphasis  in  industrial  education,  safety,  and 
industrial  technology.  Also,  students  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  select  courses  which  will  lead  to  an  area  of 
concentration. 

The  career  option  leading  to  general  administrative 
endorsement  with  emphasis  in  vocational  education  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Foundations  through  Agricul- 
ture, Business  Education  and  Administrative  Services, 
Home  Economics,  and  Industrial  Technology  depart- 
ments. Students  interested  in  the  vocational-general 
administration  emphasis  should  (A)  see  department  chair- 
person or  appropriate  adviser,  and  (B)  file  an  Intent  to  File 
for  Certification  form  in  the  Office  of  Clinical  Experiences 
and  Certification  Processes.  All  students  who  plan  to 
receive  certification  for  the  State  of  Illinois  via  an  ap- 
proved ISU  program  must  file  official  forms  and  follow 
specific  procedures.  Certification  is  not  given  automati- 
cally at  the  completion  of  specific  course  work  or  degree 
program. 

All  courses,  including  transfer  courses,  must  be 
listed  on  the  Plan  of  Study  and  approved  by  the  student's 
adviser,  chairperson,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 
A  student  may  choose  among:  (A)  32  semester  hour 
program  which  includes  a  thesis,  (B)  32  semester  hour 
program  with  a  comprehensive  examination,  or  (C)  39 
semester  hour  program  with  a  colloquium. 

Admission  Requirements 

All  University  and  Graduate  School  requirements 
for  admission  to  a  degree  program  apply  (see  Index.) 

Students  who  have  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
Industrial  Arts,  Industrial  Education,  Technology  of  In- 
dustry, and  Safety  will  be  evaluated  based  upon  gradu- 
ate program  emphasis  desired.  Deficiencies,  if  any,  will 
be  determined  by  the  chairperson  of  the  department. 

Academic  Advisement 

Students  seeking  a  Master's  degree  in  Industrial 
Technology  should  meet  with  the  chairperson  of  the 
department  prior  to  enrollment  in  graduate  courses. 
Deficiencies,  if  any,  will  be  determined  and  a  graduate 
adviser  assigned.  The  student  and  adviser  will  plan  the 
graduate  program. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  semester  or  summer  preced- 
ing the  completion  of  the  degree  reguirements,  the  Plan 
of  Study  required  by  the  Graduate  School  is  finalized  for 
the  adviser's  and  chairperson's  approval. 


Curriculum  Requirements 

The  master's  degree  program  through  advisement, 
reguires  students  to  select  courses  from  industrial  educa- 
tion, safety,  or  industrial  technology,  and  a  degree  option 
(32  semester  hours  program  with  thesis,  32  semester 
hour  program  with  comprehensive  examination,  or  39 
semester  hour  program  with  a  colloguium). 

Possible  degree  options  as  follows: 

32  Semester  Hours  with  Thesis 

IT  349*  (during  first  15  semester  hours) 

IT  497  (during  first  15  semester  hours) 

IT  403  (Prerequisite:  IT  349  and  IT  497) 

IT  499  (4-6  semester  hours) 

At  least  16  semester  hours  of  IT  courses 

At  least  15  semester  hours  of  400  level  courses  (8 

semester  hours    in  IT  which  does  not  include  IT  499; 

additional  400  level  hours   beyond  these  8  may  include 

IT  499) 

32  Semester  Hours  with  Comprehensive 
Examination 

IT  349*  (durinq  first  15  semester  hours) 

IT  497  (durinq  first  15  semester  hours) 

IT  403  (Prerequisite:  IT  349  and  IT  497) 

2  semester  hours  of  IT  400  or  IT  404  (Prerequisites: 

IT  349  and  IT  497) 

At  least  16  semester  hours  of  IT  courses 

At  least  15  semester  hours  of  400  level  courses  (8 

semester    hours  in  IT). 

39  Semester  Hour  Program  of  Course  Work 

IT  349*  (durinq  first  15  semester  hours) 

IT  497  (durinq  first  15  semester  hours) 

IT  403  (Prerequisite:  IT  349  and  IT  497) 

2  semester  hours  of  IT  400  or  IT  404  (Prerequisites: 

IT  349  and  IT  497) 

IT  496  (Prerequisite:  IT  403) 

At  least  16  semester  hours  of  IT  courses 

At  least  18  semester  hours  of  400  level  courses  (8 

semester    hours  in  IT) 

*Waived  if  student  has  enrolled  previously  in  equi- 
valent course  or  demonstrates  proficiency. 

Transfer  Credit 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy.  A  student 
with  student-at-large  status  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  any 
courses  taken  at  ISU  will  be  counted  toward  a  degree 
program.  A  student  in  a  degree  program  may  transfer  a 
maximum  of  six  semester  hours  of  external  credits  to  a 
degree  program  subject  to  approval  of  the  student's  ad- 
viser, chairperson,  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

Time  Limitations 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy. 

Courses 

304  JOB  ANALYSIS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Technigues  and  procedures  for  analyzing  jobs  for 
efficiency  of  human  talent  and  enhancement  of  certain 
human  values. 

305  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  VOCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
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IT  305  cont 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  organizing  a  cooperative  program; 
emphasis  on  recruitment,  selection  of  training  stations, 
student  placement,  and  operation  of  cooperative  plan. 
Also  offered  as  AGR  380,  BEA  380  and  HEC  380. 
Includes  clinical  experience. 

306  COORDINATION  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Coordination  technigues  needed  for  high  school 
and  post-secondary  teacher  coordinators  in  integrating 
classroom  activities  with  daily  employment.  Also  offered 
as  AGR  382,  BEA  382  and  HEC  382.  Includes  clinical 
experiences. 

307  EMPLOYMENT  ANALYSIS  FOR  THE 
EXCEPTIONAL 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Diagnosis  and  instruction  of  exceptional  children 
who  are  placed  in  occupational  education.  Synthesizing 
employment  and  education  for  exceptional  children. 
Also  offered  as  SED  380. 

308  TECHNOLOGY  AND  CULTURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  impact  of  contemporary  technology 
upon  individuals,  society,  and  culture.  Prereguisite:  IT 
208,  honor  student  status,  or  demonstrated  excellence  in 
a  related  field. 

311    INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  industrial  principles,  practices,  and  meth- 
ods used  to  establish  a  seguence  of  operations  to  produce 
a  product. 

315    COMPUTER-AIDED  DESIGN 
AND  MANUFACTURING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles,  practices  and  systems  used  in  computer- 
aided  design  and  manufacturing.  Experience  with  inter- 
active graphics  and  automated  manufacturing  eguip- 
ment.  Prereguisites:  IT  216,  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 

319   COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Combination  of  graphic  technigues  and  computer 
programming  as  means  of  industrial  communication 
applied  to  solution  and  interpretation  of  technological 
problems.  Materials  charge  optional.  Also  offered  as 
COM  319.  Prereguisite:  IT  210  or  289  (Principles  of 
Technical  Design  and  Drafting),  216,  or  demonstrate 
eguivalent  competencies. 

322  BUILDING  CODES 
AND  INSPECTIONS 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Model  construction  codes  and  the  application  and 
administration  of  minimum  standards  for  public  safety. 
Prereguisite:  IT  211  or  221. 

323  CONSTRUCTION  COST  ANALYSIS 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Estimating  costs  in  the  light-frame  construction  in- 
dustry. Prereguisites:  IT  211  or  221. 

324  MASONRY  MATERIALS 
AND  CONSTRUCTION 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Principles,  practices  and  materials  with  emphasis  on 
strength,  mixtures,  technigues  and  handling  procedures. 


Prereguisites:  IT  194  and  221.  Materials  charge  optional. 

325  COMPOSITE  WOOD  PROCESSING 
TECHNOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  and  practice  of  manufacturing  methods,  phys- 
ical and  mechanical  properties  tests,  and  industrial 
applications  of  solid  modified  woods,  plywood,  sandwich 
composites,  particleboard,  fiberboard,  and  flakeboard. 
Prereguisites:  IT  224.  Materials  charge  optional. 

326  PRODUCTION  WOODWORKING 
(Formerly  IT  223) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  industrial  wood  pro- 
duction systems,  and  lab  experiences  in  product  engi- 
neering, manufacturing  engineering,  and  plant  engi- 
neering. Prereguisites:  IT  224.  Materials  charge  optional. 

330  WELDING  TECHNOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  theory  and  practice  in  modern  welding 
processes:  (GTAW)  gas  tungsten  arc  welding,  (GMAW) 
gas  metal  arc  welding,  and  other  electrical  welding  pro- 
cesses. Prereguisite:  IT  192,  IT  230  recommended.  Mate- 
rials charge  optional. 

331  MACHINE  TOOL  TECHNOLOGY  III 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  practice  of  production  machine  setups; 
numerical  control  programming  and  operation;  and 
electrical  discharge  machining  (EDM)  technology.  Pre- 
reguisite: IT  233.  Materials  charge  optional. 

332  APPLIED  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Physical  and  mechanical  properties  of  metals,  test- 
ing properties,  crystalline  structure,  metallurgical  exam- 
ination, constitution  of  alloys,  heat  treatment,  industrial 
applications.  Prereguisite:  IT  192,  materials  charge 
optional. 

342    COMMUNICATIONS  ELECTRONICS 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Operation  and  characteristics  of  electronic  circuits 
and  devices  employed  in  communication  systems.  Pre- 
reguisite: IT  242,  materials  charge  optional. 

344  INSTRUMENTATION  ELECTRONICS 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Operation,  characteristics,  calibration  and  mainte- 
nance of  electronic  circuits  and  devices  employed  in 
selected  electronic  instruments.  Prereguisite:  IT  242, 
materials  charge  optional. 

345  INDUSTRIAL  PROCESS  CONTROL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  reprogrammable,  automated  control  sys- 
tems for  industrial  production  processes.  Prereguisites:  IT 
244  and  386.  Materials  charge  optional. 

349   TECHNICAL  WRITING  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Instruction  and  practice  editing,  proposals,  and  ana- 
lytical writing;  attention  given  to  style  manuals,  research 
writing,  and  (as  needed)  publication.  Prereguisite:  ENG 
249  or  graduate  standing.  Also  offered  as  ENG  349. 

351    IMAGE  CARRIERS  AND  IMAGE 
TRANSFER 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  laboratory  practice  in  negative  assem- 
bly, plate  making,  proofing  and  press  systems.  Preregui- 
site: IT  250  or  demonstrated  eguivalent  competencies. 
Materials  charge  optional. 
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352  CHARACTER  GENERATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory,  laboratory  practice  on  photographic,  strike- 
on  and  hot  metal  composition  equipment.  Magnetic  disc 
input  and  VDT  editing  concepts  are  included.  Prerequi- 
site: IT  250  or  demonstrated  equivalent  competencies. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

353  COLOR  SEPARATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  of  color,  modern  color  separation  methods, 
fake  color,  transmission  and  reflection  copy,  color  correc- 
tion, additive  and  subtractive  color.  Prerequisite:  IT  253 
or  demonstrated  equivalent  competencies.  Materials 
charge  optional. 

354  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Graphic  arts  industrial  organization  of  human  re- 
sources, physical  assets,  and  money;  efficient  production 
of  graphic  communications  products.  Prerequisite:  IT 
250  or  demonstrated  equivalent  competencies.  Field 
trips. 

359   QUANTITATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  techniques  for  measurement,  evalua- 
tion and  control  of  chemical  and  physical  stresses  in 
occupational  environments.  Prerequisites:  IT  248  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Also  listed  as  HSC  359. 

361    MOTOR  VEHICLE  DIAGNOSIS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Motor  vehicle  systems  diagnosis;  emphasis  on  elec- 
trical, fuel  and  emissions  systems.  Prerequisite:  IT  262, 
materials  charge  optional. 

365    SOLAR  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
TECHNOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles,  theory,  and  laboratory  practice  in  active 
solar  systems  for  residential  space  and  water  condition- 
ing. Prerequisites:  IT  191  or  IT  211,  221  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Materials  charge  optional. 

367  PASSIVE  SOLAR  TECHNOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Principles,  theory  and  laboratory  practice  in  passive 
solar  applications.  Prerequisite:  IT  191,  or  211,  or  221  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Materials  charge  optional. 

368  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles,  techniques,  equipment  efficiency  analy- 
sis, optimization,  demand,  usage,  waste  and  loss  in 
energy  control.  Prerequisites:  IT  240;  IT  241,  263,  311, 
365  and  367  recommended. 

370  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles,  responsibilities,  and  techniques  for  de- 
veloping, organizing,  implementing  and  administering 
an  industrial  safety  program.  Prereguisites:  PHY  105; 
MAT  108,  or  109,  or  eguivalents  (110,  145,  or  120);  and 
IT  171. 

371  ALCOHOL  AND  ACCIDENT 
PHENOMENON 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Effects  of  alcohol  on  accident  causation.  Psychologi- 
cal, physiological,  pharmacological  actions  of  alcohol  in 
view  of  medical,  sociological,  religious  and  economic 
aspects.  Prerequisite:  IT  171  recommended. 


372  ACCIDENT  INVESTIGATION,  RECORDS, 
AND  EVALUATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  function  of  accident  investigation,  re- 
porting and  analysis  systems.  Form  design  and  utilization 
and  cost  evaluation  procedures.  Prerequisites:  MAT  108, 
109  and  IT  171. 

373  AGRICULTURAL  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Major  problems  of  accident  causation  and  preven- 
tion applicable  to  agriculture  and  the  need  for  farm  safety 
education.  Also  offered  as  AGR  345.  Materials  charge 
optional. 

374  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  OF 
TEACHING  DRIVER  EDUCATION 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Laboratory  experience  in  teaching  beginning  driv- 
ers using  driving  simulation  and  dual-control  on  the 
street,  organization  and  administration  of  Traffic  Safety 
programs.  Prerequisite:  Valid  driver's  license.  IT  172;  IT 
273  recommended.  Content  of  IT  172  is  used  to  teach 
beginning  drivers  in  the  driving  simulator  and  on-street. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

375  THE  HANDICAPPED  STUDENT 
IN  DRIVER  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Identification  of  problems  of  handicapped  students 
in  driver  education  courses.  Emphasis  is  on  adapting  and 
developing  teaching  methods  for  handicapped  students. 
Prerequisites:  IT  374. 

376  MOTORCYCLE  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Administration,  organization,  evaluation,  and  in- 
struction of  motorcycle  safety  programs  including  expe- 
rience in  teaching  beginning  motorcycle  operators  utiliz- 
ing classroom  and  on-cycle  instruction.  Prerequisites:  IT 
176,  IT  374,  or  consent  of  instructor,  demonstrated  com- 
petency as  a  motorcycle  operator,  valid  driver's  license 
with  motorcycle  endorsement;  laboratory  arranged. 

377  TRAFFIC  ENGINEERING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Investigation  of  vehicle  and  environmental  compo- 
nents of  HTS;  vehicle  inspection,  equipment,  design;  traf- 
fic studies  performed;  traffic  planning  to  reduce  colli- 
sions and  congestion.  Prerequisites:  IT  171  and  172. 

378  DISASTER  PREPAREDNESS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Organizing,  directing,  coordinating  disaster  ser- 
vices in  schools,  industry  and  local  government.  Includes 
T.B.  A.  48  hr.  disaster  exercise.  Materials  charge  optional. 

379  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
DRIVER  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Behavioral-oriented  curriculum  applicable  to  driver 
education.  Behavioral  objectives,  learning  activities,  mea- 
surement of  student  performance  peculiar  to  driver  edu- 
cation. Prerequisites:  IT  172.  Content  of  IT  172  is  used  as 
students  teach  beginning  drivers  in  the  classroom.  IT  273 
or  374  recommended.  Materials  charge  optional. 

380  FIRE  PROTECTION  AND  PREVENTION 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Measures  related  to  safeguarding  human  life  and 
preservation  of  property  in  prevention,  detection  and 
extinguishing  of  fires.  Prereguisite:  IT  171;  MAT  107,  109 
or  eguivalent;  and  CHE  110.  Field  trips. 
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381  OCCUPATIONAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 
ACT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  The  regulations,  standards  and 
reporting  reguirements  issued  pursuant  to  it.  Preregui- 
site:  IT  171  and  192;  MAT  107,  109  or  eguivalent;  and 
CHE  110.  Material  charge  optional. 

382  SAFETY  PERFORMANCE  CONTROL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  specialized  knowledge  and  skills  in 
problem-  solving,  evaluation  and  implementation  of 
Occupational  Safety  programs.  Prereguisites:  IT  370. 

383  INDUSTRIAL  COMPUTER 
INTERFACING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Standardized  communications  hardware  and  pro- 
tocols. Identification  of  existing  standards  and  hardware 
and  evaluation  of  specific  interfacing  needs.  Preregui- 
sites: IT  284  or  ACS  255. 

384  PLASTIC  MOLDING  PROCESSES 

Advanced  theory  and  practice  related  to  plastics 
molding,  process  control,  molds  and  dies,  and  auxiliary 
eguipment.  Prereguisite:  IT  285.  Materials  charge 
optional. 

385  REINFORCED  PLASTICS 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  theory  practical  application  of  fiberglass, 
plastic,  resins,  other  materials  in  hand  layup,  spray  up, 
filament  winding  and  other  common  industrial  tech- 
nigues.  Prereguisite:  IT  285.  Materials  charge  optional. 

387  FORMING,  EXPANDING 
AND  FABRICATING  PLASTICS 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  of  solid  and  cellular  plastics  used 
for  product  development  involving  thermo-forming,  foam 
molding,  assembling,  machining  and  decorating.  Pre- 
reguisites: IT  224,  285,  and  233.  Materials  charge 
optional. 

388  PLASTICS  PRODUCT  DESIGN 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Designing  plastic  tooling,  fixtures,  and  industrial  and 
consumer  products.  Prereguisites:  Eight  hours  from  IT 
285,  384,  385,  or  387.  Materials  charge  optional. 

390  GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  graphic  communications  systems 
using  advanced  principles  and  technigues  in  the  gener- 
ation, storage,  transmission  and  reproduction  of  graphic 
images.  Prereguisites:  IT  3 1 1  and  9  sem.  hrs.  of  advanced 
technical  courses  in  one  of  the  following  specialties: 
Industrial  Computer  Systems,  Design/Drafting,  Graphic 
Arts  or  consent  of  instructor. 

391  ENERGY  AND  POWER 
SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Team  approach  to  designing  and  integrating  new 
energy  and  power  systems.  Prereguisites:  IT  311  and  9 
sem.  hrs.  of  advanced  technical  courses  in  one  of  the 
following  specialties:  Automotive  Technology,  Energy 
Systems  Technology,  Electronics  Technology,  Process 
Control  Technology  or  consent  of  instructor. 


392    INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Industrial  Production  systems  including  product, 
manufacturing,  and  plant  engineering.  Prereguisites:  IT 
311  and  4  sem.  hrs  of  advanced  technical  courses  in  one 
of  the  following  specialties:  Wood,  Metal  or  Plastics 
Technology  and  senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

394   CARPENTRY  CONSTRUCTION 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Theory,  materials,  and  practices  of  the  building  con- 
struction industry.  Practical  experience  through  on-site 
activities  including  carpentry  and  related  trades.  Pre- 
reguisite: IT  22 1 .  Students  are  responsible  for  transporta- 
tion to  construction  site. 

400  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Department  recommends  3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  research  study  in  an  area  of  student's 
interest  under  a  gualified  member  of  the  faculty.  Each 
individual  investigation  is  to  culminate  in  a  comprehen- 
sive written  report  and/or  examination.  A  written  prop- 
osal approved  by  the  faculty  member,  the  student's 
adviser  and  the  department  chairperson  is  reguired  prior 
to  registration.  May  be  repeated  to  total  of  six  hours. 
Prereguisites:  IT  349  and  IT  497. 

401  HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Underlying  movements  and  philosophies  which 
have  influenced  the  development  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. Materials  charge  optional. 

402  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  PRACTICAL  ARTS  AND 
OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  confronting  the  teacher  and  administrator; 
basis  for  their  solution.  Materials  charge  optional. 

403  SEMINAR  IN  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 

2  sem.  hrs. 

A  seminar  consists  of  advanced  students  meeting 
regularly  under  the  guidance  of  a  professor  in  which 
each  student  attempts  original  research  and  exchanges 
information,  problems  and  results  by  informal  lectures, 
reports  and  discussions.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  six 
hours.  Materials  charge  optional.  Prereguisite:  IT  349 
and  497. 

404  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Investigation  of  selected  areas  of  industrial  technol- 
ogy or  accident  prevention  which  may  include  labora- 
tory work.  Each  individual  investigation  is  to  include  a 
project  and  a  comprehensive  written  report  and/or 
examination.  A  written  proposal  approved  by  the  faculty 
member,  the  student's  adviser  and  the  department 
chairperson  is  reguired  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  to  total  of  six  hours.  Materials  charge  optional. 
Prereguisite:  IT  349  and  497. 

406   INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  INSTRUCTION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Exemplary  industrial  education  curriculum  projects 
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and  research  will  be  analyzed,  trends  and  impacts  will  be 
identified,  and  instructional  strategies  will  be  developed. 
Prerequisite:  IT  203  or  equivalent;  IT  401  recommended. 

410   FOUNDATION  &  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  technical  developments,  their  contribu- 
tion in  the  evolution  of  major  technological  systems,  and 
their  impact  upon  industry  and  society. 

412    TECHNOLOGY  UPDATE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  major  new  technological  advances  that 
are  currently  being  introduced  and  developed  in  indus- 
try today.  May  be  repeated  if  content  is  different  for  a 
maximum  of  6  hours.  Prerequisites:  IT  349,  497  and 
completion  of  a  three-course  technical  concentration  in 
Industrial  Technology.  Material  charge  optional. 

470   CONCEPTUAL  MODELS  OF  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Man-machine  relations:  factors  which  influence  or 
impair  machine-human  functions  resulting  in  systems 
failure.  Materials  charge  optional. 

484  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES  IN 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Underlying  movements,  legislation,  and  philoso- 
phies which  have  influenced  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education.  Also  offered  as  AGR,  BEA,  and  HEC 
484. 

485  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTORSHIP  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  knowledge  and  competencies  in 
planning  and  organizing  vocational  education  programs. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  dept.  chairperson  or  Vocational 
Administration  Career  Option  Graduate  Adviser.  Also 
offered  as  AGR,  BEA  and  HEC  485. 

486  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTORSHIP  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Second  course  in  directorship  sequence.  Leader- 
ship strategies  for  implementing,  operating,  and  evaluat- 
ing vocational  programs  in  the  public  sector.  Prerequi- 
site: AGR,  BEA,  HEC,  or  IT  485  and  consent  of  dept. 


chairperson  or  Vocational  Administration  Career  Option 
Graduate  Adviser.  Also  offered  as  AGR,  BEA  and  HEC 
486. 

488    SEMINAR  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Culminating  seminar  for  39  hour  Master's  degree 
program  with  emphasis  in  vocational  education  career 
option.  Emphasis  upon  changing  vocational  education 
relationships,  student's  major  concerns  and  current 
problems.  Prereguisite:  Enrolled  in  last  semester  of  39 
hour  program.  Consent  of  dept.  chairperson  or  Depart- 
mental Vocational  Administration  Career  Option  Grad- 
uate Adviser.  Also  offered  as  AGR,  BEA  and  HEC  488. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

(See  Curriculum  and  Instruction  491). 


496  COLLOQUIUM  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
TECHNOLOGY 

1  sem.  hr. 

An  examination  of  major  trends,  issues,  and  policies 
on  industrial  technology  through  presentations  by  stu- 
dents and  practitioners.  Prerequisites:  IT  349,  497, 400  or 
404,  and  concurrent  enrollment  in  403  during  last  six 
semester  hours. 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection  of  a  research  problem,  collection  of  data, 
types  of  research,  the  research  report  and  use  of  the 
library  in  connection  with  the  research  problem.  Empha- 
sis on  understanding  and  interpreting  frequently  used 
statistical  concepts.  Provides  a  background  for  the  prep- 
aration of  the  thesis. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IN 
INDUSTRIAL  TECHNOLOGY 
OR  SAFETY 

1-8  sem  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Biological  Sciences 
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COLLEGE  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 


Dean:  Virginia  Owen,  141  Stevenson  Hall 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  to  provide  a  broadly  based  educational  pro- 
gram. The  College  includes  the  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Chemistry,  Communication,  Economics,  Eng- 
lish, Foreign  Languages,  Geography-  Geology,  History, 
Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Sociology-Anthropology-Social  Work,  and 
Speech  Pathology-Audiology.  The  College  offers  the 
core  of  the  University  Studies  program  reguired  of  all 
undergraduates,  a  wide  range  of  academic  major  and 
minor  programs  for  meeting  baccalaureate  degree  re- 
guirements,  master's  programs  in  most  disciplines,  and 
doctoral  programs  in  Biological  Sciences,  Economics, 
English,  History,  and  Mathematics.  Course  offerings  span 
the  humanities,  social  and  behavorial  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  sciences. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
(BSC) 

Chairperson:  George  W.  Kidder  III  Office:  Felmley 
Hall  206. 

Teaching  Staff:  R.  Anderson,  J.  Armstrong,  C.  Barnett,  D. 
Birkenholz,  H.  Brockman,  L.  Brown,  D.  Brunner,  J.  Cain,  H. 
Cheung,  T.  Chuang,  G.  Collier,  J.  Cralley,  K.  Fitch,  J. 
Frehn,  H.  Hetzel,  H.  Huizinga,  D.  Jensen,  A.  Katz,  G. 
Kidder,  A.  Liberia,  R.  Lindroth,  D.  McCracken,  E.  Mock- 
ford,  M.  Nadakavukaren,  R.  Preston,  R.  Rascati,  W.  Riddle, 
C.  Thompson,  J.  Tone,  D.  Weber,  B.  Wilkinson. 
Biology-Chemistry  Joint  Appointments:  D.  Brunner,  S. 
Gates,  A.  Richardson,  J.  Tsang,  B.  Wilkinson. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  the  M.S.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees.  University  reguirements  for  these  degrees 
are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  Specific  departmen- 
tal reguirements  are  available  from  the  graduate 
adviser. 

Master's  degree  students  may  choose  one  of  three 
options:  (1)  Research-Thesis  Option  (32  semester  hours); 
(2)  Comprehensive  Option  (32  semester  hours);  and  (3) 
39-Hour  Option.  Course  work  for  each  of  the  options  will 
be  determined  by  the  Department  and  will  include  BSC 
420— Seminar  (2  semester  hours  for  Research-Thesis  and 
Comprehensive  Option  students;  3  semester  hours  for 
39-Hour  Option  students).  Master's  degree  students  in 
the  Comprehensive  and  39-Hour  Options  are  also  re- 
guired to  take  2  semester  hours  of  BSC  400— Independent 
Study. 

Students  working  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Biolog- 
ical Sciences  may  include  a  concentration  of  studies  in 
the  following  areas:  botany,  ecology,  genetics,  microbi- 
ology, physiology,  or  zoology.  Course  work  will  include 
BSC  420-Seminar  (4  semester  hours). 

Ph.D.  Language  Reguirements 

General  language  reguirements  of  the  Graduate 
School  apply.  With  the  approval  of  the  Departmental 
Graduate  Studies  Committee,  the  chairperson  of  the 
Department  may  permit  the  substitution  of  Psychology 
341  and  441  or  Mathematics  350  and  351  for  one  of  the 
two  foreign  language  reguirements.  The  student  is  re- 


guired to  earn  a  grade  of  A  or  B  in  both  of  the  courses  in 
the  seguence  selected. 

Courses 

300   READINGS  IN  BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 
1  sem.  hr. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  classical  and  modern  bio- 
logical literature. 

302  HISTORY  OF  BIOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  great  biologists  emphasizing  their  contri- 
butions to  the  development  of  the  biological  sciences. 

303  NATURAL  SCIENCE  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Current  developments  in  science  instruction.  Not  for 
credit  major-minor.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

304  SEMINAR  IN  BIOLOGY 

1  sem.  hr. 

Oral  and  written  reports  on  current  topics  in  biology. 

305  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  BIOLOGY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Independent  research  in  biology.  Projects  must  be 
approved  by  the  supervising  faculty  member  and  dept. 
chairperson  prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated. 

306  REGIONAL  AND  AREA  STUDIES 
1-9  sem.  hrs. 

Field  studies  of  organisms  and  their  environments. 
Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

307  METHODS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
BIOLOGY 

2  or  3  sem.  hrs.  (see  Biology  teacher 
education  adviser.) 

Strategies,  curricula,  and  materials  applicable  to 
teaching  secondary  school  science.  35  hrs  clinical  expe- 
riences included.  Prereguisite:  C&I  200  or  eguivalent,  or 
concurrent  registration. 

308  FIELD  BIOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Ecological  communities  of  central  Illinois.  Classifica- 
tion of  woody  plants  and  vertebrates.  Lecture,  laboratory, 
and  field  trips.  Prereguisites:  BSC  193  (formerly  121)  and 
194  (formerly  190)  or  eguivalent. 

318   HISTOLOGICAL  TECHNIQUES  FOR 
ZOOLOGISTS  AND  BOTANISTS 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Preparation  of  microscope  slides,  special  technigues 
for  whole  mounts,  plastic  embedding,  plastic  injections, 
and  nerve  preparations.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

320   PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Morphology,  life  histories,  host-parasite  relation- 
ships, and  control  measures  for  fungal,  bacterial,  and 
viral  pathogens.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite: 
BSC  192  (formerly  121). 
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321    MOLECULAR  AND 

DEVELOPMENTAL  GENETICS 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Organization  of  the  genome;  structure  of  chromatin 
and  chromosomes;  genetic  regulation  of  development; 
molecular  bases  of  DNA  functions.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Prereguisite:  BSC  219  and  260  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

326    PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Plant  structure  and  function:  photosynthesis,  trans- 
location, growth,  and  development.  Laboratory  emphasis 
on  independent  experimentation.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Prereguisite:  BSC  216. 

329   HUMAN  GENETICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Detection,  expression,  transmission,  and  molecular 
manipulation  of  human  traits;  emphasis  on  medical 
generics.  Lecture.  Prereguisite:  BSC  219. 

331    TAXONOMY  AND  EVOLUTION  OF 
VASCULAR  PLANTS 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Systematics,  evolution,  and  distribution  of  higher 
plants.  Taxonomic  principles,  nomenclature,  mor- 
phology, phylogenetic  systems,  and  modern  methods  of 
investigation.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC 
192  (formerly  121). 

333  EVOLUTIONARY  MORPHOLOGY  OF 
VASCULAR  PLANTS 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Comparative  survey  of  structure,  life  histories,  re- 
productive mechanisms,  and  evolutionary  relationships 
of  vascular  plants.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite: 
BSC  192  (formerly  121). 

334  INTRODUCTORY  MYCOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Morphology,  taxonomy,  and  evolution  of  the  fungi. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  192  (formerly 
121). 

361    MICROBIAL  PATHOGENS 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Pathogenesis,  identification,  cultivation  and  classifi- 
cation of  bacteria,  viruses,  fungi  and  animal  parasites 
associated  with  diseases  of  man.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prereguisite:  BSC  260. 

365  PHYCOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology  and  ecology  of 
the  algae.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  192 
(formerly  121). 

366  INDUSTRIAL  MICROBIOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  microorganisms  as  biological  ma- 
chines for  industrial  processes.  Emphasis  on  biotechno- 
logical  transformations  resulting  from  genetic  engineer- 
ing. Prereguisites:  BSC  160  or  260. 

367  IMMUNOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Molecular,  cellular,  transplantation,  and  tumor  im- 
munology; antimicrobial  immunity;  immunochemistry. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  192  and  260 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


368   VIROLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Bacterial,  avian,  insect,  plant  and  mammalian  vir- 
uses and  their  involvement  in  disease  and  cancer.  Viral 
diagnostics.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC    | 
219  and  260. 

380  HISTOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Microscopic  anatomy  of  cells,  tissues,  and  organs  of  | 
vertebrates.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  1 
194  (formerly  190).  J 

381  ANATOMY  OF  PHYSICAL 
DISABILITIES 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Musculoskeletal  and  nervous  systems  emphasized.    J 
Prereguisite:  BSC  182  or  HPR  182.  Lecture  and  labora- 
tory. Not  for  credit  if  had  BSC  386  or  387. 

382  THE  EYE-A  LABORATORY  AND 
CLINICAL  STUDY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  eye.  Clinical  demon- 
strations on  the  detection  and  care  of  eye  disorders.  Lee-    j 
ture  and  laboratory. 

383  PARASITOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Host-parasite  relationships,  life  histories,  and  mor-  |1 
phology  of  arthropod,  helminth,  and  protozoan  parasites  I 
of  animals.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  ■ 
194  (formerly  190). 

386  GROSS  ANATOMY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Human  body  exclusive  of  head  and  neck.  Lecture    ■ 
and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  182  or  194  or  HPR 
182.  Not  for  credit  if  had  BSC  381. 

387  GROSS  ANATOMY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Human  head,  neck,  and  neuroanatomy.  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  182  or  194  or  HPR  182.  Not 
for  credit  if  had  BSC  381. 

390  EVOLUTION  J 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Origin  of  life,  genetic  code,  mutation,  selection, 
genetic  drift,  and  speciation.  Lecture.  Prereguisite:  BSC 
219  or  consent  of  instructor. 

391  INSECT  MORPHOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Structure  and  evolution  of  insect  organ  systems.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  194  (formerly    ' 
190).  ■ 

392  EMBRYOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Comparative  embryology  of  the  vertebrates  with     | 
emphasis  on  avian  and  mammalian  embryos.  Lecture 
and  laboratory. 

394  PROTOZOOLOGY  I 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Morphology,  physiology,  reproduction,  ecology  and     " 
taxonomy  of  free-living  and  parasitic  protozoa.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  194  (formerly  190).         « 

395  BIOLOGY  OF  THE  LOWER 
VERTEBRATES 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Fish,  amphibians,  and  reptiles;  behavior,  ecology,  fi 
evolution,  systematics,  zoogeography,  reproduction,  and 
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adaptive  significance  of  morphology.  Lecture  and  labor- 
atory. Prereguisite:  BSC  194  (formerly  190). 

396   BIOLOGY  OF  THE  HIGHER 
VERTEBRATES 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Birds  and  mammals;  behavior,  ecology,  evolution, 
systematics,  and  adaptive  significance  of  morphology. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips.  Prereguisite:  BSC  194 
(formerly  190). 

400   INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

See  General  Course  Offerings. 

402  LIMNOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Ecology  of  lakes  and  streams.  Interactions  of  biologi- 
cal, chemical,  and  physical  factors  in  freshwater  habitats. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

403  PLANT  ECOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Community  ecology,  diversity,  niche  metrics,  ordi- 
nation, gradient  analysis,  succession,  sampling  tech- 
nigues,  pollination  biology,  and  allelopathy.  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  201. 

404  POPULATION  ECOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Population  regulation,  competition,  predator-prey 
relations,  and  evolution  of  life-history  characteristics. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  201. 

405  COMMUNITY  ECOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Diversity  and  stability  of  natural  communities,  niche 
theory,  resource  partitioning  and  species  packing,  co- 
evolution  of  plants  and  animals.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prereguisite:  BSC  201. 

410   BIOLOGICAL  SCANNING  ELECTRON 
MICROSCOPY 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Electron  optics,  beam-specimen  interaction,  image 
characteristics,  specimen  preparation  technigues.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

416  CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY 

5  sem.  hrs. 

Molecular  and  biophysical  bases  of  cellular  function 
including  cell  structure,  origin  of  life,  enzymes,  metabo- 
lism, energetics,  membrane  structure,  and  active  trans- 
port. Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

417  CYTOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Recent  developments  and  methodologies  concern- 
ing ultra  structural  organization  of  cells.  Structural-func- 
tional aspects,  interactions,  genetic  material,  and  origin 
of  organelles  and  the  nucleus.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

418  ELECTRON  MICROSCOPY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  application  of  biological  specimen  prepa- 
ration, ultramicrotomy,  photography,  and  electron  optics. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

419  MOLECULAR  BIOLOGY 
OF  THE  GENE 

4  sem.  hrs. 

The  gene  as  a  unit  of  structure,  replication,  function, 


mutation,  recombination,  and  regulation.  Lecture.  Pre- 
reguisite: BSC  219  and  260,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420  GRADUATE  SEMINAR 
IN  BIOLOGY 

1  sem.  hr. 

Topics  in  various  fields  of  biology.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

421  CYTOGENETICS 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  consideration  of  meiosis  and  mitosis.  Na- 
ture and  conseguences  of  altered  chromosomal  struc- 
tures and  numbers  and  their  employment  in  genetic 
engineering.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC 
219. 

425    RADIATION  BIOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Interactions  of  radiation  with  living  matter.  Lecture. 
Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

428   ENZYMOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Mechanism  of  action,  isolation  and  characterization, 
and  kinetics  of  enzymes.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 

433   PLANT  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Origin,  development,  and  structure  of  tissues  in  vas- 
cular plants.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

450   ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN 
SPECIALIZED  FIELDS 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Current  advances  in  specialized  fields  of  the  biolog- 
ical sciences.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  different 
fields.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

464  ADVANCED  MYCOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Isolation,  culturing,  physiology,  and  ultrastructureof 
fungi.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  334  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

465  ADVANCED  PARASITOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Immunobiology  and  disease  ecology  of  selected 
helminth  and  protozoan  parasites  in  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  hosts.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite: 
BSC  383  or  consent  of  instructor. 

466  MICROBIAL  PHYSIOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Molecular  and  cellular  aspects  of  microorganisms: 
growth  metabolism  and  its  control,  membrane  and  cell 
envelope  structure  and  function,  transport,  chemotaxis, 
antibiotic  action,  adaptations  to  extreme  environments. 
Lecture.  Prereguisite:  BSC  260  and  CHE  242  or  342. 

467  MICROBIAL  GENETICS 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Inheritance  and  variation  in  bacteria  and  their  vir- 
uses; recombination,  regulation,  gene  transfer,  and  other 
genetic  phenomena.  Emphasis  on  molecular  basis.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  BSC  260  and  219. 

482    MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Muscular,  nervous,  and  circulatory  organ  systems. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite:  Courses  in  verte- 
brate anatomy  and  organic  chemistry  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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483  MAMMALIAN  PHYSIOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Respiratory,  excretory,  digestive,  and  reproductive 
systems.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  BSC  482 
or  consent  ol  instn  i  ct< 

484  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
BEHAVIOR 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Human  developmental  physiology,  biochemistry, 
genetics,  embryology,  and  endocrinology.  Lecture. 

485  ENDOCRINOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Hormonal  systems  in  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 
Lecture.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

486  ETHOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Behavior  of  animals  under  natural  conditions.  Lec- 
ture and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  BSC  199  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

488    SYSTEMATIC  BIOLOGY 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Kinds  of  species;  higher  categories;  phenetic,  evolu- 
tionary, and  cladistic  classification;  codes  of  nomencla- 
ture. Lecture. 

490  BIOSTATISTICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Statistical  techniques  encountered  in  biological  re- 
search with  emphasis  on  proper  use  and  interpretation  of 
analyses.  Lecture. 

491  INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  given  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  (see  C&I  491).  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  dept. 
chairperson. 

492  DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Regulatory  mechanisms  in  differentiation,  induction, 
morphogenesis,  and  carcinogenesis.  Laboratory  tech- 
niques in  cytological  and  molecular  analyses  of  embry- 
onic development.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereguisite: 
BSC  219  and  392. 

495   COMPARATIVE  ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Comparative  physiology  of  organ  systems  with  em- 
phasis on  invertebrates.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prereg- 
uisites:  BSC  292,  CHE  232,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

499    MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

599   DISSERTATION  RESEARCH  (Ph.D) 
Variable  credit 


BOTANY 

(See  Biological  Sciences) 

CHEMISTRY  (CHE) 

Chairperson:  Douglas  X.  West.  Office:  Felmley  Hall 
of  Science  305. 
Teaching  Staff:  R.  Bunting,  G.  Clark,  R.  Duty,  S.  Gates,  J. 


Hansen,  J.  House,  R.  Hunt,  T.  Ichniowski,  M.  Kurz,  T.  Lash, 
R.  Reiter,  A.  Richardson,  S.  Shulman,  G.  Stevenson,  J. 
Tsang,  J.  Webb,  D.  West. 

Master's  Degree  in  Chemistry 

The  department  offers  a  single  program  involving  a 
thesis  based  on  original  research  in  chemistry  for  the 
M.S.  degree.  In  addition,  a  core  program  of  courses  pre- 
scribed by  the  department  is  reguired. 

Courses 

The  following  courses  are  not  applicable  to  an 
advanced  degree  in  chemistry:  301,  302,  360,  361,  362, 
363,  398. 

315    ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Emphasis  on  modern  instrumental  methods  of  chem- 
ical analysis  including  electroanalytical,  optical,  and 
chromatographic  methods.  Prereguisite:  CHE  362  or 
concurrent  registration.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Materi- 
als and  locker  charge  optional. 

323    QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Identification  of  organic  compounds  using  both 
chemical  and  spectrometric  methods  of  analysis.  Pre- 
reguisite: CHE  233.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Materials 
and  locker  charge  optional. 

342  GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
amino  acids,  carbohydrates,  lipids  and  nucleic  acids, 
and  structure  and  function  of  proteins,  including  enzyme 
kinetics.  Prereguisite:  CHE  232  or  one  year  of  organic 
chemistry.  Not  for  credit  if  had  CHE  242. 

343  BIOCHEMISTRY  LABORATORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  biochemical  principles  and  methods 
discussed  in  companion  course,  CHE  342.  Prereguisite: 
CHE  342  or  concurrent  registration  or  CHE  242.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Materials  and  locker  charge  optional. 

344  GENERAL  BIOCHEMISTRY  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  survey  of  important  aspects  of  intermediary  metabo- 
lism, metabolic  regulation,  membrane  transport,  and 
bioenergetics.  Topics  will  include  hormonal  controls  and 
immunochemical  response.  Prereguisite:  CHE  342. 

350    INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  modern  inorganic  chemistry  including 
structure  of  inorganic  compounds,  coordination  chemis- 
try, non-agueous  solvents,  and  selected  inorganic  reac- 
tions. Prereguisite:  CHE  362. 

380    TOPICS  IN  COMTEMPORARY 
CHEMISTRY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

New  concepts  and  recent  developments  in  the  fields 
of  organic,  inorganic,  analytical,  physical,  and  biochem- 
istry. May  be  repeated. 

410    ADVANCED  ANALYTICAL 
METHODS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  of  selected  areas  of  chemical  anal- 
ysis with  special  emphasis  given  to  fundamental  princi- 
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pies  and  applications  to  related  disciplines.  Prerequisite: 
CHE  315. 

412    TOPICS  IN  ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  areas  of  modern  analyti- 
cal chemistry.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: CHE  315. 

420   ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  advanced  study  of  orqanic  chemistry  with  em- 
phasis on  stereoisomerism,  conformational  analysis, 
resonance,  synthesis,  elucidation  of  structure,  heterocyc- 
lic and  natural  products  chemistry.  Prerequisite:  CHE 
232  or  equivalent. 

422    MECHANISMS  IN  ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  critical  examination  of  nucleophilic,  electrophilic, 
and  free  radical  reaction  mechanisms  includinq  the 
study  of  the  stability  and  reactivity  of  carbanions,  car- 
bonium  ions  and  carbenes.  Prerequisites:  CHE  232  and 
credit  or  reqistration  in  360. 

424   TOPICS  IN  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Lectures  in  selected  topics  of  modern  orqanic  chem- 
istry. Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite: 
CHE  232  or  equivalent. 

440   TOPICS  IN  BIOCHEMISTRY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  areas  of  biochemistry. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  in  consecutive  semesters  as 
different  topics  are  introduced.  Prerequisite:  One  year  of 
biochemistry. 

450   ADVANCED  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Interpretation  of  contemporary  theories  and  their 
application  to  selected  areas  of  molecular  structure  and 
reaction  dynamics  in  inorqanic  systems.  Prerequisite: 
CHE  350. 

452    PHYSICAL  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  theoretical  factors  related  to  the  properties 
of  matter,  includinq  symmetry  elements,  qroup  theory, 
and  the  application  of  various  instrumental  techniques  to 
the  study  of  the  structure  of  inorqanic  compounds.  Pre- 
requisite: CHE  350. 

454   TOPICS  IN  INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  areas  of  modern  inor- 
qanic chemistry.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: CHE  350. 

460   QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  obtaininq  exact 
and  approximate  solutions  to  the  Schroedinqer  equation, 
and  the  use  of  these  solutions  in  the  description  of  atomic 
and  molecular  systems.  Prerequisites:  CHE  362  and 
MAT  175.  MAT  340  is  also  recommended. 

462    INTRODUCTION  TO  STATISTICAL 
THERMODYNAMICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 


An  introduction  to  the  methods  and  theorems  of  sta- 
tistical mechanics,  its  relationship  to  chemical  thermo- 
dynamics, and  application  to  molecular  models  of  chem- 
ical interest.  Prerequisite:  CHE  362. 

466   TOPICS  IN  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY 
1-3  sem  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  areas  of  modern  physi- 
cal chemistry.  Course  may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Pre- 
requisite: CHE  362. 

490   RESEARCH  IN  CHEMISTRY 
Variable  credit 

Research  involvinq  the  qatherinq  of  data  to  form  the 
basis  for  the  thesis.  Open  only  to  advanced  qraduate 
students.  The  course  can  be  repeated  for  credit.  Approval 
of  the  chairperson  of  the  department  is  required. 

492    SEMINAR  IN  CHEMISTRY 
1  sem.  hr. 

Survey  of  current  work  in  chemistry  both  in  pure  re- 
search and  in  the  application  of  newer  theories  of  chem- 
istry to  the  teachinq  of  chemistry  on  the  secondary  and 
colleqe  levels.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  two  semester 
hours. 

499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hr. 


COMMUNICATION  (COM) 

Acting  Chairperson:  Georqe  Turtle.  Office:  Steven- 
son 116-B. 

Teaching  Staff:  J.  Boaz,  M.  Comadena,  J.  Craqan,  B. 
Cupach,  C.  Cutbirth,  V.  Hazleton,  T.  Jackson,  S.  Kapoor, 
C.  Konsky,  L  Lonq,  S.  Metts,  G.  Padqett,  W.  Semlak,  P. 
Sieqel,  C.E.  Streeter,  T-H  Tchenq,  G.  Tuttle,  L.  Watkins,  C. 
White,  F.  Wisely,  D.  Wriqht. 

The  department  offers  work  leadinq  to  the  M.A.  and 
M.S.  deqrees  in  Speech  Communication  and  to  the  M.S. 
and  M.S.  in  Education  deqrees  in  Instructional  Media. 

The  Speech  Communication  deqree  is  desiqned  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  qraduate  student.  Two 
courses  are  required:  COM  422,  Proseminar  in  Com- 
munication and  COM  497,  Introduction  to  Research 
Methodoloqy.  The  remaininq  courses  are  selected  by  the 
student  and  adviser.  Areas  of  interest  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to:  applied  communication,  communication  edu- 
cation, communication  theory  and  mass  communication. 
All  proqrams  can  include  a  qraduate  internship. 

The  Instructional  Media  deqree  offers  three  areas  of 
concentration:  (1)  production  of  instructional  materials, 
(2)  administration  of  media  proqrams  and  (3)  instruc- 
tional media  research  and  theory.  The  prerequisite  for 
admission  is  COM  240,  Utilization  of  Audio  Visual  Mate- 
rials or  an  equivalent  and  a  2.6  GPA  for  the  last  60  hours 
of  underqraduate  instruction.  Students  desirinq  certifica- 
tion as  a  Media  Specialist  K-l  2,  may  obtain  clinical  expe- 
riences in  the  followinq  courses:  COM  301,  COM  305, 
COM  306,  COM  307,  COM  310,  COM  312,  COM  337, 
COM  365,  COM  391,  and  COM  436.  The  Instructional 
Media  proqram  is  entitled  to  prepare  K-l 2  Media  Spe- 
cialists with  supervisory  endorsement  available  throuqh 
the  Colleqe  of  Education.  A  cooperative  proqram  in 
Instructional  Media  with  Special  Education  is  available. 
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Courses 


301    ADVANCED  REFERENCE  SOURCES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  selection,  use,  and  evaluation  of  print  and  non- 
print  reference  materials  in  selected  subject  fields.  In- 
cludes clinical  experiences. 

305  BUILDING  AND  MAINTAINING  LIBRARY 
COLLECTIONS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  survey  of  general  selection  aids,  principles  of 
selection,  criteria  for  evaluation.  Development  of  a  mate- 
rials selection  policy,  intellectual  freedom  and  censor- 
ship. Includes  clinical  experiences. 

306  LIBRARY  MATERIALS  FOR  CHILDREN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection,  evaluation,  and  use  of  media  in  various 
subject  areas.  Use  of  materials  in  meeting  individual 
interests,  needs,  and  abilities  of  children.  Prereguisite: 
COM  305  or  consent  of  instructor.  Includes  clinical 
experiences. 

307  MEDIA  FOR  YOUNG  ADULTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection,  evaluation,  and  use  of  media  for  young 
adults  in  public  and  secondary  school  libraries.  Materials 
are  related  to  development  of  young  people  and  to  the 
school  curriculum.  Prereguisite:  COM  305  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Includes  clinical  experiences. 

308  LIBRARY  MATERIALS  FOR  ADULTS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  materials/media  for 
adults.  A  study  and  analysis  of  interests  and  information 
needs.  Prereguisite:  COM  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

310   ORGANIZATION  OF  LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 

4  sem  hrs. 

Principles  of  cataloging  and  classification  and  their 
application  in  organizing  media  collections;  Dewey  Deci- 
mal Classification  Systems  and  the  Anglo-American 
cataloging  code.  Supervised  laboratory  work.  Includes 
clinical  experiences. 

312    ADMINISTERING  LIBRARIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  procedures  in  planning,  directing, 
and  evaluating  library  organizations.  Includes  clinical 
experiences. 

319   COMPUTER  GRAPHICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Combination  of  graphic  technigues  and  computer 
programming  as  means  of  industrial  communication 
applied  to  solution  and  interpretation  of  technological 
problems.  Also  offered  as  IT  319.  Materials  charge 
optional. 

326    LIBRARY  SERVICES  FOR  SPECIAL 
GROUPS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Trends  in  the  development  of  services,  primarily  by 
public  libraries  in  the  United  States  and  in  Illinois,  for 
groups  with  unigue  needs. 


327    SPECIAL  LIBRARIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  the  services  and  functions  of  the  major 
types  of  special  libraries.  Supervised  field  trips. 

337    PROGRAMMED  LEARNING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Construction  and  evaluation  of  programmed  se- 
guences  for  various  media;  analysis  and  application  of 
theories  as  they  relate  to  instruction.  Clinical  hours 
available. 

340   COMPUTER  APPLICATIONS  IN 
EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs 

Examination  and  discussion  of  the  ways  computers 
may  be  used  in  education.  Emphasis  on  selection,  pro- 
duction, and  evaluation  of  computer  instructional 
programs. 

345  INTRODUCTION  TO  LIBRARY 
TECHNOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  mechanized,  automated,  and  compu- 
terized eguipment  to  achieve  economy,  efficiency,  and 
speed  in  library  operations.  Analysis  and  design  of 
library  systems. 

346  AUTOMATED  BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
CONTROL 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Operation,  characteristics,  and  applications  of  auto- 
mated bibliographic  networks,  emphasizing  OCLC  sub- 
systems with  introduction  to  such  subsystems  as 
BALLOTS  and  RLIN.  Prereguisites:  COM  3 1 0  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Formerly  Automated  Cataloging:  OCLC, 
Inc.,  System. 

362    INSTRUCTIONAL  TELEVISION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Television  as  a  means  of  instruction  in  terms  of 
research,  technigue,  utilization,  and  evaluation.  Lecture 
and  laboratory. 

365  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  GRAPHIC 
PRODUCTION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Fundamental  skills  and  technigues  for  mounting,  let- 
tering, coloring,  illustrating,  and  reproducing  graphic 
materials.  Prereguisite:  COM  240  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Lecture  and  laboratory.  Materials  charge  optional. 
Clinical  hours  available. 

366  GRAPHIC  DESIGN  AND  PRODUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Design  and  practice  in  the  application  of  skills  and 
knowledge  to  specific  production  problems.  Student 
must  integrate  skills,  knowledge  of  materials,  design,  and 
communication  theory.  Prereguisite:  COM  365  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Materials 
charge  optional. 

367  AUDIO  PRODUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection,  evaluation,  production,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  audio  devices  and  materials.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Materials  charge  optional. 

386    TECHNICAL  COMPUTER  PROGRAMMING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Digital  computer  systems,  programming  digital  com- 
puters, and  their  use  in  solving  problems  related  to  ap- 
plied sciences  and  technologies.  Also  offered  as  IT  386. 
Laboratory  arranged.  Materials  charge  optional. 
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391  PROFESSIONAL  METHODS  IN  LIBRARY 
SCIENCE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
MEDIA 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Identification,  examination  and  appraisal  of  profes- 
sional methods,  competencies,  standards  of  practice  and 
current  issues  and  problems  in  the  library  science  and 
instructional  media  field. 

392  TOPICS  IN  COMMUNICATION 
INSTRUCTION 

1  sem.  hr. 

Identification  and  development  of  new  instructional 
content,  approaches,  strategies,  and  materials  for  selected 
oral  communication  concepts  in  educational  and  busi- 
ness classrooms.  Seven  topics;  each  may  be  taken  once; 
maximum  3  credits  toward  degree.  See  Undergraduate 
Catalog  for  complete  listing  of  topics. 

423   THE  PROCESS  OF  COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Studies  the  process  of  communication  as  it  occurs 
between  individuals,  small  groups,  in  organizations,  and 
in  mass  societies.  Covers  theoretical  and  research  litera- 
ture from  the  fields  of  speech,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
communication.  No  credit  for  Speech  Communication 
students. 

433  ADMINISTRATION  OF  MEDIA  CENTERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  practices  of  organizing  and  manag- 
ing instructional  media  programs  in  school  systems,  col- 
leges, business,  and  industry.  Considers  services,  facili- 
ties, budgeting,  personnel,  public  relations,  and 
evaluation. 

434  RESEARCH  IN  INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Critical  analysis  of  selected  research  studies  in  insti- 
tutional communications  and  technology.  Research 
methods  and  sources  of  data  in  major  categories  of  media 
research. 

435  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Involves  specific  identification  of  an  instructional 
problem;  analysis  of  the  resources  and  alternatives;  and 
the  synthesizing  procedures  toward  an  effective  solution. 

436  INSTRUCTIONAL  MESSAGE  DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  designing  mediated  instructional  mes- 
sages. Concepts  developed  are  applied  to  the  production 
and  evaluation  of  a  selected  design  provlems.  Preregui- 
site:  COM  365.  Clinical  hours  available. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IN 
COMMUNICATION 

1-9  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


Speech  Communication 

Courses 

302  COMMUNICATION  CRITICISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  course  develops  critical  skills  for  describing, 


interpreting,  and  evaluating  communication  from  differ- 
ent theoretical  perspectives. 

303  CONTROVERSY  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Contemporary  communication  on  current  signifi- 
cant, controversial  issues. 

304  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  PRESS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  First  Amendment  rights.  Emphasis  on 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  political  dissent, 
obscenity,  provocation  and  demonstration,  and  press 
freedom. 

321    MESSAGE  COMPOSITION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  application  of  communication  theory  and  re- 
search to  the  composition  of  informative  and  persuasive 
messages.  Emphasis:  organizational  and  language  fac- 
tors affecting  mediated  and  non-mediated  communica- 
tion. Prereguisite:  COM  110  or  consent  of  instructor. 

323  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH  IN  SMALL 
GROUP  COMMUNICATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretical  and  experimental  literature  dealing  with 
small  group  communication  processes.  Prereguisite: 
COM  110,  297  recommended. 

324  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH  IN 
PERSUASION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  survey  of  contemporary  theoretical  and  empirical 
literature  dealing  with  the  guestion  of  how  an  individual's 
attitudes,  beliefs,  and  social  behaviors  are  affected  by 
communication.  Prereguisite:  COM  110,  297  recom- 
mended. 

325  THEORY  AND  RESEARCH  IN 
INTERPERSONAL  COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  interpersonal  communication  research 
and  its  implications  for  developing,  maintaining,  and 
terminating  relationships.  Focus  on  developing  commu- 
nicative competence.  Prereguisite:  COM  110,  297 
recommended. 

329  ORGANIZATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  theoretical  and  experimental 
literature  dealing  with  communication  in  an  organiza- 
tional setting.  Prereguisite:  COM  110  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

330  DIRECTING  THE  FORENSIC  PROGRAM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretical  and  procedural  aspects  of  organizing 
and  maintaining  a  debate  and  individual  speaking 
events  program.  Prereguisite:  COM  110  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

360   MASS  COMMUNICATION: 
THEORY  AND  EFFECTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  critical  examination  of  channel  and  receiver  vari- 
ables and  their  effects  on  the  act  of  moving  information 
through  a  given  medium.  Students  participate  in  at  least 
one  research  project  of  their  design.  Prereguisite:  COM 
160. 
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361    REGULATION  OF  THE  COMMUNICATION 
INDUSTRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  legal  background  of  mass  media,  specific  laws 
affecting  media  operations  and  industry  efforts  at  self 
regulation.  Prereguisite:  COM  160. 

363  PRIVACY  AND  INFORMATION 
PROCESSING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  concepts  about  individual  pri- 
vacy as  related  to  the  processing  of  information  in  a 
technological  society.  The  study  of  institutional  proce- 
dures with  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  sensitive 
information. 

364  BROADCAST  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  role  and  functions  of  broadcast  media  managers 
in  society.  Prereguisites:  COM  160,  264. 

369  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  mass  communication  systems  em- 
ployed in  foreign  countries,  their  role  in  national,  social 
and  cultural  development. 

370  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LANGUAGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theories  and  experimental  research  relating  to  the 
development  and  functions  of  language.  Prereguisite: 
COM  110,  297  recommended,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

371  POLITICAL  COMMUNICATION 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Basic  theory  and  research  relating  to  political  cam- 
paign communication.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
persuasive  process  of  political  campaigning  focusing 
upon  the  role  of  the  media,  the  candidate,  image  creation, 
and  other  selected  topics  on  political  campaign  com- 
munication. Prereguisite:  6  hrs.  COM  or  6  hrs.  POS  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

374    STORYTELLING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  art  of  storytelling  based  on  knowledge  of  folklore 
and  heritage  with  experiences  in  oral  transmission  of 
literature  in  library  or  classroom  settings.  Also  offered  as 
ENG  374. 

381    PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Identification  of  common  and  unigue  problems  in 
teaching  communication  concepts  and  skills.  Ap- 
proaches to  resolving  classroom  problems.  Clinical  hours 
available. 

385    EDITORIAL  AND  FEATURE 
WRITING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  training  in  writing  feature  articles  and 
editorials  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 

422    PROSEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  theory,  empirical  research,  and  meth- 
ods in  communication.  Includes  units  on  the  process  of 
communication  and  a  survey  of  theory  and  research  in 
the  following  areas:  language,  nonverbal,  interpersonal, 
small  group,  rhetorical  theory,  persuasion,  and  mass 


communication.  Must  be  taken  by  first  year  graduate 
students  who  have  not  had  eguivalent  course. 

424    SEMINAR  IN  PERSUASION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  examination  of  selected  areas  of  theory  and 
research  in  persuasion.  Prereguisite:  COM  324  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

460   SEMINAR  IN  MASS  COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  if 
different  material  is  covered.  Prereguisite:  COM  360  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

481    SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATION 
EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  recent  developments  in  theory  and 
research  in  communication  education. 

491  INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
COMMUNICATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  given  in  C&I  (see  491). 

492  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNICATION  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  examination  of  selected  areas  of  com- 
munication theory.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

494  SEMINAR  IN  SMALL  GROUP 
COMMUNICATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  if 
different  material  is  covered.  Prereguisite:  COM  323  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

495  SEMINAR  IN  ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMMUNICATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  if 
different  material  is  covered.  Prereguisite:  COM  329  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

496  SEMINAR  IN  RHETORICAL  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  if 
different  material  is  covered. 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  methods  of  scholarly  research  and 
the  critical  evaluation  of  research  in  communication. 
Must  be  taken  by  first  year  graduate  students.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  by  advanced 
students  as  they  pursue  special  research  problems. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IN 
COMMUNICATION 

9  hrs.  maximum. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

ECONOMICS  (ECO) 

Chairperson:  Alan  E.  Dillingham.  Office:  Stevenson 
425. 

Teaching  Staff:  J.  Chizmar,  D.  Coffin,  R.  Cohn,  A.  Dil- 
lingham, L.  Hiebert,  B.  McCarney,  M.  Morey,  M.  Nelson, 
A.  Ostrosky,  V.  Owen,  R.  Ram,  N.  Skaggs,  D.  Ramsey,  R. 
Singh,  M.  Wyzan. 
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Master's  Degree  in  Economics 

The  Department  of  Economics  offers  work  leading  to 
the  M.A.  or  M.S.  degree.  The  student  will  ordinarily  be 
expected  to  write  a  thesis  for  which  four  to  six  hours  of 
credit  will  be  given.  If  the  student  can  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  dept.  chairperson  that  substantive  writ- 
ing in  the  discipline  already  has  been  done,  the  student 
may  elect  to  take  32  semester  hours  of  course  work  and 
write  a  comprehensive  examination  in  lieu  of  the  thesis. 
ECO  438,  440,  and  441  are  reguired  of  all  master's 
degree  candidates. 

Admission  to  the  program  without  course  deficien- 
cies reguires  that  the  student  present  ECO  100, 101,  130, 
131,  240,  and  241,  or  eguivalents. 

Applied  Economics  Concentration:  With  the  con- 
sent and  advice  of  the  chairperson,  a  student  may  obtain 
a  concentration  in  Applied  Economics  by  completing 
ECO  490  and  other  courses  in  the  following  list:  ECO 
330,  331,  333,  439,  MAT  356,  361,  450,  455,  or  458. 


Doctor  of  Arts 

The  Doctor  of  Arts  in  Economics  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide advanced  practitioner  training  to  individuals  for  the 
purpose  of  improved  instructional  and  curricular  devel- 
opment capabilities  for  undergraduate  division  courses 
in  economics  in  two  and  four-year  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Entry  into  the  program  ordinarily  reguires  a 
master's  degree  or  eguivalent  and  previously  successful 
professional  experience  in  teaching.  Each  doctoral  stu- 
dent is  reguired  to  pass  written  comprehensive  examina- 
tions in  the  economics  core  courses  and  one  or  two  fields 
within  ecomomics.  Each  student,  in  consultation  with 
his/her  adviser,  will  select  minor  field(s)  consisting  of  no 
more  than  two  areas  outside  economics  in  which  at  least 
two  courses  in  each  area  ordinarily  will  be  completed. 
The  program  reguires  a  Professional  Studies  in  Higher 
Education  component.  The  program  also  reguires  a 
Seminar  and  Practicum  in  the  Teaching  of  Economics. 

The  final  reguirement  of  the  program  is  a  dissertation 
focusing  on  the  teaching  of  economics  and/or  curricular 
developments  which  demonstrate  a  combination  of  schol- 
arly, analytical,  creative,  and  expository  skills.  The  nor- 
mal residence  reguirement  is  one  year,  but  commuter 
students  who  demonstrate  continuing  progress  in  +he 
program  may  have  the  residence  reguirement  reduced 
to  one  semester.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  fulfill  all 
the  reguirements  of  the  Graduate  School.  For  additional 
information  and  a  full  statement  of  reguirements,  write 
the  Director,  Doctor  of  Arts  Program,  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics, Illinois  State  University. 

Courses 

302  PROBLEMS  IN  THE 
WORLD  ECONOMY 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  economic  theories  to  contemporary 
world  problems.  Practice  in  economic  analysis  using 
relevant  data.  Topics  may  change  with  contemporary 
events.  Prereguisite:  ECO  100,  101.  ECO  240  or  241 
recommended. 

306   REGIONAL  AND  AREA  STUDIES 
1-9  sem.  hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  particular  lands,  environments, 


cultures,  and  peoples.  May  be  given  in  cooperation  with 
other  departments  on  or  off  campus.  The  areas  to  be 
studied,  participating  departments,  and  credit  hours 
available  in  the  several  departments,  will  be  announced 
each  time  the  course  is  offered. 

310   SOVIET  ECONOMY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Economic  growth  of  the  Soviet  Union.  NEP  and  eco- 
nomic planning.  Examination  of  particular  sectors  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  Pricing,  decentralization,  and  economic 
reform.  Prereguisite:  ECO  101. 

320   INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND 
PRICES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  basic  influ- 
ences on  industrial  markets  and  performances.  Market 
practices,  the  role  of  competition,  and  related  policy 
issues.  Prereguisite:  ECO  101. 

326  ECONOMICS  OF  HUMAN 
RESOURCES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  labor  markets. 
Education  and  training,  labor  mobility,  wage  structure, 
discrimination,  unemployment,  wage  and  income  poli- 
cies. Prereguisite:  ECO  100,  101.  ECO  225,  240 
recommended. 

327  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Economic  analysis  of  U.S.  industrial  relations  sys- 
tems, determinants  of  its  structure,  collective  bargaining 
environment  and  outcomes,  trade  union  structure,  ad- 
ministration, growth  and  power  Pre reguisites:  ECO  100, 
101.  ECO  225  recommended. 

328  DEMOGRAPHIC  ECONOMICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretical  and  empirical  study  of  the  economics  of 
population  changes,  distributions,  and  characteristic 
Population  dynamics,  policy  issues,  and  economic  con- 
seguences.  Prereguisite:  ECO  100,  101. 

329  ECONOMIC  ISSUES  IN 
EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  economic  issues  in  education  including 
efficiency  and  eguity  public  vs.  private  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  and  education  as  human  capital.  Pre- 
reguisite: ECO  101. 

330  MATHEMATICAL  ECONOMICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Integral  calculus,  difference  eguations,  differential 
eguations,  and  linear  algebra  in  relation  to  economic 
theory.  Prereguisite:  ECO  100  and  101  and  course  work 
in  .differential  and  integral  calculus. 

331  INTERMEDIATE  ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Intermediate  level  probability  and  sampling  theory. 
Hypothesis  testing.  Estimation.  Basic  econometric  prin- 
ciples. Use  of  common  regression  packages  such  as  ESP. 
Pre  reguisites:  ECO  131  and  course  work  in  differential 
and  integral  calculus. 

333    OPERATIONS  RESEARCH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Quantitative  technigues  for  economic  analysis  and 
decision  making.  Includes  linear  programming,  input- 
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output  analysis,  game  theory,  queuing  theory,  and  pro- 
babilistic models,  with  emphasis  on  applications  to  the- 
ory of  the  firm.  Prerequisites:  ECO  131  and  course  work 
in  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

335    ECONOMICS  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  contemporary  issues  in  transportation 
and  public  utilities,  with  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  regula- 
tion. Prerequisite:  ECO  100,  101. 

345  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  interna- 
tional trade.  Analysis  of  tariffs,  quotas,  other  trade  restric- 
tions. Prerequisites:  ECO  100,  101.  ECO  240  rec- 
ommended. 

346  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY 
THEORY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  mechanisms  of  international  payments 
and  evaluation  of  the  international  monetary  system.  Top- 
ics include  exchanqe  rates,  balance  of  payments,  inter- 
national monetary  cooperation,  and  connections  be- 
tween the  domestic  and  international  economy.  Pre- 
requisites: ECO  100,  101.  ECO  215  recommended. 

350  PUBLIC  FINANCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Role  of  government  in  the  economy.  Analysis  of  the 
economic  impacts  of  government  expenditures  and 
taxes  on  the  allocation  of  resources,  the  distribution  of 
income,  employment,  prices,  and  economic  growth.  Pre- 
requisite: ECO  101. 

351  STATE  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Economic  impacts  of  state  and  local  tax  and  expen- 
diture programs,  intergovernmental  fiscal  relations  and 
problems  of  metropolitan  areas.  Prerequisite:  ECO  101. 
ECO  240  recommended. 

355   ENVIRONMENTAL  ECONOMICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  environmental 
pollution  generation  and  of  corrective  policies.  Emphasis 
upon  the  resource  allocation  implications  of  public  pol- 
icy decisions.  Prerequisites:  ECO  100,  101.  ECO  131, 
240  recommended. 

357    URBAN  AND  REGIONAL  ECONOMICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  theoretical  and  empirical  analysis  of  cities  and 
reqions.  Pricing  and  efficiency  aspects  of  urban  policies 
and  problems.  Prerequisite:  ECO  100,  101.  ECO  240 
recommended. 

360   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Recent  empirical  studies  and  applications  of  eco- 
nomic theory  to  historical  problems  in  an  American  con- 
text. Causes  of  the  Great  Depression,  economics  of  slav- 
ery, and  roles  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  government  in 
growth.  Prereguisite:  ECO  100  and  101. 

372    HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  economic  analysis  from  the  Mercantilists 
to  the  American  Institutionalists.  Relates  earlier  schools 
of  thought  to  the  contemporary.  Prerequisite:  ECO  100, 
101. 


401  SURVEY  OF  ECONOMIC  PRINCIPLES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Compresses  into  a  single  semester  matters  ordinar- 
ily covered  in  two  semesters  of  Economic  Principles. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  graduate  students  who  have  had 
no  more  than  one  semester  of  previous  study  in  econom- 
ics. Cannot  be  presented  for  graduate  credit  by  a  degree 
candidate  in  Economics  or  in  the  MBA  program. 

402  CONCEPTS,  METHODS,  AND  MATERIALS 
FOR  IMPLEMENTING  ECONOMICS 
EDUCATION 

3  sem  hrs. 

This  workshop  synthesizes  basic  concepts,  methods, 
and  materials  for  implementing  Economic  Education  in 
the  K-12  grade  levels.  Not  open  to  Economic  majors  and 
minors. 

405   THEORIES  OF  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Consideration  of  economic  development  theories 
and  their  implications  for  development  policy  to  further 
economic  growth.  Prerequisite:  ECO  205  or  equivalent. 

415  MONETARY  ECONOMICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  role  of  money  in  economic  activity;  the  precise 
nature  of  the  demand  and  supply  conditions;  the  policy 
implications  of  theoretical  conclusions  with  regard  to 
money.  Prerequisite:  ECO  241  or  equivalent. 

416  STABILIZATION  THEORY  AND  FOLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  of  economic  policy,  impacts  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  on  employment  and  price  levels,  interest 
rates,  growth,  and  balance  of  payments,  implementation 
and  coordination  problems  of  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies. Prerequisite:  ECO  241  or  equivalent. 

435   TOPICS  IN  TRANSPORT  AND  PUBLIC 
UTILITY  PRICING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  investigation  of  contemporary  topics  and  prob- 
lems related  to  Transportation  and  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tion. Prerequisite:  ECO  335  or  320. 

438  ECONOMETRICS  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  the  linear  regression  model,  properties  of 
estimators,  simultaneous  equations,  and  specification 
and  identification  in  economic  theory  and  economic 
problems.  Prerequisite:  ECO  331,  or  MAT  350,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

439  ECONOMETRICS  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  topics  in  econometrics,  including  model- 
ing, simultaneous  equations,  Monte  Carlo  methods,  spec- 
tral ahalysis.  Fall  only.  Prerequisite:  ECO  438. 

440  ADVANCED  MICROECONOMIC  THEORY  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  theory  of  the  firm,  the  consumer  and  the  re- 
source owner,  and  the  determination  of  prices  under 
alternative  market  structures.  Prerequisite:  ECO  240  and 
work  in  the  calculus. 

441  ADVANCED  MACROECONOMIC 
THEORY I 

3  sem.  hrs. 

National  income  analysis  with  emphasis  on  the  con- 
temporary theories  of  consumption,  investment  and  in- 
terest, also  consideration  of  the  level,  growth,  and  fluctua- 
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tions  of  national  income.  Prerequisite:  ECO  241  and  work 
in  the  calculus. 

445   INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Pure  theory  of  trade,  and  international  finance, 
growth  and  trade,  balance  of  payments  adjustment,  and 
the  theory  of  exchange  rate  determination  are  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite:  ECO  345. 

450   ADVANCED  PUBLIC  FINANCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Expenditure  theories,  cost-benefit  analysis,  tax  inci- 
dence, welfare  economics  of  public  finance,  and  techni- 
cal problems  of  income,  sales,  profit,  and  property  taxes. 
Prerequisite:  ECO  240  or  equivalent. 
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SEMINAR  IN  ECONOMICS 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 


INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 

ECONOMICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  given  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  (see  C&I  491). 

492   GRADUATE  READINGS  IN  ECONOMICS 

1-3  sem.  hrs. 

For  the  graduate  student  who  would  benefit  from  a 
more  specialized  independent  type  of  study  adapted  to 
his/her  background  and  needs.  Prerequisites:  Consent 
of  dept.  chairperson  and  instructor. 

499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


540  ADVANCED  MICROECONOMIC 
THEORY  II 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  topics  in  consumption  and  production 
theory,  uncertainty,  general  equilibrium,  and  welfare 
economics.  Prerequisites:  ECO  330  and  440. 

541  ADVANCED  MACROECONOMIC  THEORY 
II 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Extensions  and  refinements  of  basic  static  macro 
models  and  related  empirical  studies;  growth  models, 
disequilibrium  macro  models,  and  introduction  to  dy- 
namic macro  models.  Prerequisites:  ECO  330  and  441. 

599   RESEARCH  IN  ECONOMICS 
Variable  credit 

Research  involving  the  gathering  of  data  to  form  the 
basis  of  the  dissertation  required  for  the  Doctor  of  Arts. 
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Chairperson:  Charles  B.  Harris.  Office:  Stevenson 
Hall  409-D. 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies:  William  C.  Woodson 
Office:  Stevenson  Hall  409-B. 

Teaching  Staff:  F.  Bishop,  I.  Brosnahan,  L.  Brosnahan,  R. 
Carr,  C.  Cox,  R.  Dammers,  R.  Duncan,  D.  Ericksen,  R. 
Fortune,  L.  Getsi,  G.  Grever,  C.  Harris,  V.  Harris,  V.  Hut- 
ton,  S.  Kagle,  W.  Linneman,  E.  McMahan,  W.  Morgan,  C. 
Neely,  J.  Neuleib,  T.  Ranta,  S.  Renner,  C.  Richardson,  R. 
Rutter,  M.  Scharton,  J.  Shields,  R.  Sutherland,  R.  Tarr,  C. 
White,  R.  White,  L.  Wilcox,  W.  Woodson,  J.  Youga. 

The  Department  of  English  offers  programs  of  grad- 
uate work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,   Master  of 


Science,  and  the  Doctor  of  Arts.  A  Master's  degree  pro- 
gram is  offered  both  in  English  and  in  Writing.  University 
requirements  for  these  degrees  are  listed  elsewhere  in 
this  catalog.  Departmental  requirements  are  as  follows. 

Master's  Degree  in  English 

The  Department  offers  a  Master's  degree  in  English, 
with  emphases  by  advising  in  Creative  Writing,  Com- 
munity College  Teaching,  Children's  Literature,  and 
Traditional  Literature;  special  studies  in  cognate  areas 
allow  other  emphases,  particularly  for  practicing 
teachers. 

Master's  Degree  in  Writing 

Sequences  in  the  Teaching  of  Writing  and  Profes- 
sional Writing  comprise  the  Master's  degree  in  Writing. 
Each  sequence  includes  eiqhteen  hours  of  required 
courses,  nine  hours  of  courses  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
emphases,  and  three  hours  of  electives.  An  internship  of 
practicum,  comprehensive  examinations,  and  a  thesis 
are  required. 

Teaching  of  Writing  Sequence 

Students  in  this  sequence  will  be  expected  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  Master  the  pragmatic  and  theoretical  bases  for 
teaching  composition; 

2.  Be  able  to  analyze  in  detail  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  student  writing  and  to  communicate  the 
analysis  effectively; 

3.  Understand  some  basic  principles  of  learning  the- 
ory, especially  as  they  apply  to  reading  and  writing. 

In  this  sequence,  courses  will  be  selected  with  the 
assistance  of  an  adviser  to  provide  emphases  in  com- 
munity college  teaching,  teaching  English  to  speakers  of 
other  languages,  or  secondary  teaching. 

Professional  Writing  Sequence 

Students  in  this  sequence  will  be  expected  to  achieve 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  Master  the  knowledge  of  style  appropriate  to  the 
aims  of  a  particular  discourse; 

2.  Achieve  proficiency  in  producing  written  discourse 
that  is  professional  in  guality; 

3.  Apply  the  skills  and  knowledge  in  an  appropriate 
setting. 

In  this  seguence,  courses  will  be  selected  with  the 
assistance  of  an  adviser  to  provide  emphases  in  technical 
writing  or  creative  writing. 

Required  core  courses  (18  hours):  ENG  401,  402, 
341,  and  three  literature  courses  selected  from  the 
following:  ENG  308,  311,  320,  324,  325,  327,  328, 
329,  332,  336,  352,  360,  375,  378,  382,  386,  387, 
388,  414,  415,  416,  417,  418,  419,  422,  428,  432, 
433,  434,  450,  454,  456,  482,  486,  487. 
9  hours  selected  from  at  least  two  of  the  following 
groups:  Rhetorical  Studies  (3-6  hours):  ENG  391, 
392,  483.  Professional  Writing  (3-6  hours):  ENG 
347,  348,  349.  Language  (3-6  hours):  ENG  310, 
440.  Teaching  (3-6  hours):  ENG  344,  395,  445. 
3  hours  of  electives  may  be  selected  from  courses 
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not  used  to  meet  distribution  requirements  or  from 
other  appropriate  courses  in  the  graduate  English 
curriculum.  Students  in  the  teaching  sequence  may 
select  from  the  following  cognate  courses:  SED  303, 
420,  403;  C&I  472;  EAF  473;  PSY  360,  489;  students 
whose  research  interests  involve  the  use  of  statistics 
and  experimental  design  will  be  encouraged  to 
select  from  the  following  cognate  courses:  EAF  410, 
411,  510  (and  sequence  as  appropriate);  MAT  350, 
351,  458;  other  appropriate  electives. 
Practicum  (3  hours):  ENG  396  or  498. 
Thesis  (4  hours):  ENG  499. 

Doctor  of  Arts 

The  Doctor  of  Arts  in  English  is  designed  for  those 
who  have  a  demonstrated  career  commitment  to  teach- 
ing, especially  in  two  and  four  year  colleges.  Its  purpose 
is  to  enable  individuals  to  pursue  doctoral  level  study  for 
improving  undergraduate  instruction  in  composition, 
language,  and  literature.  The  program  requires  8-12 
hours,  ENG  540,  560,  590;  510  and  591;  English  electives, 
9-12  hours;  Higher  Education,  1-6  hours;  cognate  field, 
12  hours;  a  comprehensive  examination;  and  a  disserta- 
tion on  the  teaching  of  language,  literature,  or  com- 
position. 

A  full-time  student  should  normally  complete  all  but 
the  dissertation  in  two  calendar  years,  a  part-time  stu- 
dent, in  four  years.  The  residency  requirement  is  ordinar- 
ily one  year,  but  can  be  reduced  to  one  semester. 

Admission  to  the  program  requires  a  master's  degree 
or  equivalent  and,  ordinarily,  prior  teaching  experience. 
For  additional  information  write  the  Director  of  Graduate 
Studies,  Department  of  English,  Illinois  State  University. 

Where  appropriate,  a  course  may  be  repeated  if  the 
content  varies  significantly. 


Courses 

308    LITERATURE  AND  THE 
RELATED  ARTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  formal,  aesthetic,  and  cultural  relationships 
among  literature,  art,  and  music  with  special  emphasis 
upon  literary  understanding. 

310  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  the  English  language  from  the  Old 
English  period  to  the  present,  with  attention  to  opera- 
tional structures  of  contemporary  English. 

311  INTRODUCTION  TO  OLD  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  elements  of  Old  English  grammar,  with  selected 
readings  in  Old  English  literature. 

320   CHAUCER 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Literary  and  linguistic  study  of  the  major  of  Chaucer; 
text  in  Middle  English. 

324    MILTON 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Major  poetry  and  prose  of  John  Milton;  special  atten- 
tion to  Paradise  Lost. 


325   ENGLISH  DRAMA  BEFORE  1642 
3  sem.  hrs. 

English  drama,  excluding  Shakespeare,  from  its 
beginning  to  the  closing  of  the  theaters;  authors  such  as 
Marlowe,  Jonson,  Webster. 

327  RESTORATION  AND  EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  DRAMA 

3  sem.  hrs. 

English  drama  from  1660  to  1800,  including  playw- 
rights such  as  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Goldsmith, 
Sheridan. 

328  MODERN  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN 
DRAMA 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Twentieth  century  British  and  American  drama  and 
related  criticisms;  playwrights  such  as  Shaw,  O'Neill, 
Williams,  Albee,  Pinter,  Beckett. 

329  SELECTED  FIGURES  IN 
BRITISH  LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Involves  the  study  of  important  literary  figures,  types, 
themes,  or  movements. 

332    SELECTED  FIGURES  IN  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  important  literary  figures,  genres,  or 
movements. 

336   THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Historical  survey  of  major  American  novelists,  in- 
cluding authors  such  as  Twain,  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
Crane,  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  Barth. 

341    INTRODUCTION  TO  DESCRIPTIVE 
LINGUISTICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Aims  and  methods  of  linguistic  science.  Nature  and 
functions  of  language:  phonology,  morphology,  syntax, 
dialectology.  Relationship  of  language  to  culture. 

344    TEACHING  ENGLISH  TO  SPEAKERS  OF 
OTHER  LANGUAGES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  method  in  teaching  English  to  speakers 
of  other  languages:  psychological,  linguistic,  and  cultural 
foundations;  teaching  techniques  and  procedures.  Pre- 
requisite: ENG  243  or  341. 

347  ADVANCED  CREATIVE  WRITING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Workshop  format  for  individual  projects,  usually  the 
writing  of  a  series  of  poems  or  group  of  short  stories. 
Poetry  writing  offered  in  Fall.  Prose  writing  offered  in 
Spring.  May  be  repeated  once  if  content  different.  Pre- 
requisite: ENG  247. 

348  PLAYWRITING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Playwriting  techniques  of  selected  masters  with 
practical  application  of  techniques  in  writing  original 
plays.  Also  offered  as  THE  348. 

349  TECHNICAL  WRITING  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  editing,  proposals,  and 
analytical  writing;  attention  given  to  style  manuals,  re- 
search-writing, and  (as  needed)  publication.  Prerequi- 
site: ENG  249  or  graduate  standing.  Also  offered  as  IT 
349. 
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352    SELECTED  FIGURES  IN 
WORLD  LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Involves  the  study  of  important  literary  figures,  types, 
themes,  or  movements. 

360   STUDIES  IN  WOMEN  AND 
LITERATURE 
3  sent.  hrs. 

Studies  in  literature  by  or  about  women,  focusing  on 
stereotyping  of  male/female  experience  and  developing 
feminist  aesthetic  theories. 

370   STUDIES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

LITERATURE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  critical,  chronological  examination  of 
literature  for  children  and  adolescents  from  folklore  ori- 
gins to  1900.  Prereguisite:  ENG  170. 

372  STUDIES  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  problem-centered  course,  emphasizing  trends 
and  research  related  to  recent  literature  for  children  and 
early  adolescents.  Prereguisite:  ENG  170  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

373  VERSE  FOR  CHILDREN 
(formerly  ENG  273) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Verse  for  use  in  kindergarten  through  grade  eight, 
including  various  categories,  elements,  and  well-known 
poets  in  the  field.  Prereguisites:  ENG  170  and  271,  or 
272. 

374  STORYTELLING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  art  of  storytelling,  based  on  knowledge  of  folk- 
lore heritage,  with  experiences  in  oral  transmission  of 
literature  in  library  or  classroom  setting.  Also  offered  as 
COM  374. 

375  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE  FOR 
ADOLESCENTS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  critical  examination  of  literature  for 
grades  seven  through  twelve,  with  emphasis  on  trends 
and  research. 

378   SHAKESPEARE  ON  STAGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  produc- 
tion. For  the  student  with  adeguate  familiarity  with  Shake- 
speare and  his  work.  May  be  repeated  once.  Cross  listed 
THE  378. 

382    LITERARY  CRITICISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Historical  survey  of  selected  great  texts  in  literary 
and  critical  theory  from  Plato  to  the  present. 

386  THE  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH 
NOVEL 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  English  novel  from  its  origins  through  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  including  writers  such  as  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne. 

387  THE  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  ENGLISH 
NOVEL 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  English  novel  between  1800  and  1900,  treating 
writers  such  as  Austen,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Eliot,  Hardy. 


388   THE  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  ENGLISH 
NOVEL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  English  novel  since  1900,  treating  writers  such 
as  Bennett,  Lawrence,  Woolf,  Joyce,  Greene. 

390   RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  THE 

TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE  ARTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Critical  study  of  current  practice  and  research  in  the 
teaching  of  language  arts  in  the  elementary  school.  Pre- 
reguisites: ENG  290  or  eguivalent. 

392    MODERN  THEORIES  OF  RHETORIC 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Studies  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  understanding  contemporary  rhetorical  theories. 

395  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
ENGLISH 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  teaching  of 
language,  literature,  and  composition  at  the  secondary 
and  community  college  level.  Prereguisite:  Experience 
in  teaching  (student  teaching  acceptable),  or  ENG  296, 
297. 

396  THE  WRITING  SEMINAR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Concentration  upon  a  major  writing  project  and  the 
formulation  of  an  individual  writing  portfolio.  Preregui- 
site: a  minimum  of  1 2  hours  of  core  courses  in  the  writing 
minor,  or  graduate  standing. 

401    INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  bibliography,  methods  of  research, 
critical  evaluation  of  scholarship,  and  applied  literary 
criticism.  Prereguisite:  Graduate  standing. 

414  STUDIES  IN  SIXTEENTH- CENTURY 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Several  important  authors  such  as  More,  Sidney,  and 
Spenser,  or  a  particular  literary  movement  or  genre. 

415  STUDIES  IN  SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Non-dramatic  works  of  selected  seventeenth- 
century  writers  such  as  Bacon,  Donne,  Jonson,  Herbert, 
Bunyan,  (excluding  Milton). 

416  STUDIES  IN  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Important  authors  of  the  period,  such  as  Dryden, 
Pope,  Swift,  Johnson,  or  a  particular  movement  or  genre. 

417  STUDIES  IN  THE  LITERATURE  OF 
THE  ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  movements,  genres,  or  authors  such  as 
Blake,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats. 

418  STUDIES  IN  VICTORIAN  LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Authors  in  the  period  1832-1901,  such  as  Browning, 
Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Mill,  Arnold. 

419  STUDIES  IN  CONTEMPORARY  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Several  figures  such  as  Yeats,  Joyce,  Thomas,  Pinter, 
or  a  movement  or  genre. 
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422    STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Major  critical  problems  in  representative  plays  of 
Shakespeare. 

428   STUDIES  IN  DRAMA 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  works  and  topics  from 
English,  American,  and  Continental  drama. 

432  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
1830-1870 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Figures,  movements,  or  genres  in  the  American 
Romantic  Period,  treating  authors  such  as  Poe,  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Melville,  Whitman. 

433  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
1870-1920 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Figures,  movements,  or  genres  in  the  American 
Realistic-Naturalistic  Period,  treating  authors  such  as 
Dickinson,  Clemens,  James,  Crane,  Dreiser. 

434  STUDIES  IN  CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Figures,  movements,  or  genres  in  American  litera- 
ture since  1920,  treating  authors  such  as  Eliot,  Fitzgerald, 
Hemingway,  Steinbeck,  Faulkner. 

440   STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LINGUISTICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  and  research  in  various  aspects  of 
the  English  language.  Prereguisite:  ENG  341  or 
eguivalent. 

445   TEACHING  OF  COMPOSITION  IN 
THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  for  applying  rhetorical  theory  to  the  teach- 
ing of  writing. 

450   STUDIES  IN  ANCIENT  LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  readings  from  antiguity,  mostly  Biblical 
and  classical,  with  consideration  of  Eastern  literature. 

454    STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  ROMANTICISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Figures,  movements,  or  genres  of  the  period  1770- 
1850  in  Europe,  including  authors  such  as  Goethe, 
Rousseau,  Hugo,  Heine. 

456    STUDIES  IN  MODERN  WORLD 
LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Figures,  movements,  or  genres  in  World  Literature 
from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present,  includ- 
ing authors  such  as  Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Camus, 
Mishima,  Solzhenitsyn. 

482  STUDIES  IN  LITERARY  CRITICISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  or  topics  in  literary  criticism  and  theory. 

483  STUDIES  IN  RHETORIC  AND  ENGLISH 
PROSE  STYLE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

History  and  characteristics  of  English  prose  style  at 
various  stages  of  its  development.  Prereguisite:  ENG  24 1 
or  310  or  eguivalent. 

486    STUDIES  IN  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  in  the  development  of  the  English  novel,  with 


attention  to  particular  technigues,  figures,  themes  or 
movements. 

487    STUDIES  IN  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  in  the  development  of  the  American  novel, 
with  attention  to  particular  technigues,  figures,  themes  or 
movements. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING 
OF  ENGLISH 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  teaching  at  a  cooperating  community 
college  or  university.  Cross-listed  with  C&I  491. 

495    TOPICS  IN  ENGLISH 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  and  research  in  an  announced 
area  of  language  or  literature. 

499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

510   PROFESSIONAL  SEMINAR  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Research  and  study  of  the  nature  of  college  teach- 
ing, including  the  community  college,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  exploration  of  new  methods.  Prereguisites:  One 
English  methods  course,  psychology  of  learning,  teach- 
ing experience. 

540   SEMINAR  IN  LANGUAGE 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Reseach  in  one  or  more  areas  of  linguistics,  from 
descriptive  and  historical  studies  to  theory  of  language  or 
practical  application.  Prereguisite:  ENG  341,  or 
eguivalent. 

560   SEMINAR  IN  SELECTED  AREAS 
IN  LITERATURE 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Research  and  exploration  of  selected  areas  of  liter- 
ary study  with  attention  to  associated  curricular  and 
teaching  theories.  Prereguisite:  Previous  teaching  ex- 
perience. 

590  SEMINAR  IN  COMPOSITION 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Research  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  rhetoric 
with  emphasis  upon  exploration  of  new  technigues  for 
the  teaching  of  composition  to  students  in  community  or 
four-year  colleges. 

591  PRACTICUM  (INTERNSHIP)  IN 
COLLEGE  TEACHING 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Teaching  of  lower-division  English  courses,  with 
emphasis  upon  new  technigues;  under  faculty  direction, 
at  Illinois  State  University  or  off  campus;  in  conjunction 
with  tutorial  meetings.  Prereguisite:  Completion  of  doc- 
toral course  work. 

599   RESEARCH  AND  DISSERTATION 
1-15  sem.  hrs. 

Research  involving  the  gathering  of  materials  and 
data  and  the  writing  of  a  dissertation. 
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Teaching  Staff:  J.  Alstrum,  W.  Bohn,  T.  Comfort,  B.  Frit- 
zen,  W.  Fuehrer,  H.  Hutter,  M.  Johnston,  J.  Laurenti,  D. 
Parent,  G.  Petrossian,  P.  Tarrant,  D.  Urey,  R.  Whitcomb. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  reserves  the 
right  to  examine  transfer  students  as  to  their  ability  to 
carry  courses  on  the  300  level. 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  Master  of  Arts 
in  Foreign  Language.  The  Master's  degree  program  is  a 
flexible  one,  permitting  an  emphasis  in  either  teaching  or 
in  non-teaching  areas.  Students  who  choose  to  empha- 
size development  of  teaching  skills  are  encouraged  to 
combine  a  concentration  in  one  foreign  language  with  a 
second  language  or  with  a  program  in  teaching  English 
to  speakers  of  other  languages.  The  non-teaching  empha- 
sis allows  for  a  combination  of  language  study  and 
courses  related  to  the  fields  of  international  affairs.  Details 
of  the  various  program  options  available  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages.  Each 
student's  program  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  graduate 
adviser  and  by  the  chairperson. 

Residency  Requirements 

A  candidate  for  a  master's  degree  must  spend  at 
least  one  full  term  in  residence  in  order  to  gualify  for  the 
degree.  A  full  term  may  be  interpreted  as  one  semester, 
with  a  class  load  of  8-15  hours,  or  a  summer  session  with 
a  class  load  of  from  6-9  hours. 

Foreign  Language  Courses  at  300  and 
400  Level 

Instruction  in  courses  dealing  with  the  literature  and 
culture  of  the  major  fields  of  specialization  (French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish)  will  be  carried  on  in  the  language  of  spe- 
cialization whenever  possible. 

General  Courses 

300   RESEARCH  IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  work  in  a  foreign  language,  in  compara- 
tive language  studies  or  in  educational  materials  for  for- 
eign language  laboratory.  Assignments  will  depend  on 
the  preparation  and  interest  of  the  student.  Prereguisite: 
Consent  of  department  chairperson. 

320  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TEACHING  IN 
THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  the  secon- 
dary school.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  audio-lingual 
technigues. 

321  MEDIA  MATERIALS  AND  THEIR  USES 
IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Supplementing  the  basic  methodology  of  Foreign 
Language  teaching  with  media  materials  and  the  tech- 
nigues for  their  use  in  the  language  classroom.  Includes 
clinical  experiences.  Prereguisites:  FOR  320,  COM  240 
recommended. 

485   SELECTED  STUDIES  IN  LINGUISTICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  a  linguistic  problem,  work,  or 
technigue.  Content  may  vary  according  to  interest  and 
needs  of  students.  May  be  repeated  with  different  content. 


491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  this  course  is  given  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction  (See  C&I  491). 

497    INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  bibliography,  methods  of  scholarly 
research,  and  the  critical  evaluation  of  research  in  the 
field.  Must  be  taken  by  first  year  graduate  students. 

499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


French  Courses 


301  FRENCH  ROMANTICISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  of  poetry,  novels,  plays,  and  criticism,  from 
the  Romantic  period. 

302  FRENCH  CLASSICISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  of  plays  by  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere, 
and  selections  from  other  seventeenth-century  writers. 

309  FRENCH  PHONETICS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

A  scientific  approach  to  French  pronunciation.  Cor- 
rect formation  of  French  sounds,  practical  application  of 
the  theory  of  phonetics. 

310  FRENCH  SYNTAX 

3  sem.  hours. 

Systematic  study  of  the  morphology  and  syntax  of 
the  modern  French  language. 

316   FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  Renaissance  as  expressed  in  the 
leading  writers  of  France  in  the  16th  century. 

322   FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES  (LE  MOYEN  AGE) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  medieval  French  literature  in  modern 
French  translation. 

332   FRENCH  LYRIC  POETRY 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  of  French  lyrics  from  the  1 6th  century  to  the 
present;  study  of  the  schools  of  poetry;  explication  de 
texte;  oral  reading. 

385    SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  a  genre,  group  of  authors  or  a 
single  major  writer  in  French  literature.  This  study  varies 
each  semester.  May  be  repeated  with  different  content. 

401    TWENTIETH-CENTURY  AUTHORS 
1900-1945 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  authors  of  the  period  with  emphasis  on 
Gide,  Proust,  and  Claudel.  Additional  readings  from  Val- 
ery,  Mauriac,  Malraux,  and  Sartre. 
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402    STYLISTICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive,  advanced  grammar  and  composition,  in- 
cluding analysis  of  style. 

420   THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  and  critical  study  in  French  of  the  major 
authors  and  works  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

430  REALISM  AND  NATURALISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  French  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  including  the  works  of  such  authors  as 
Flaubert,  Zola,  and  Maupassant. 

431  LE  SYMBOLISME  ET  LE  PARNASSE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  detailed  study  of  French  poetry  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century. 

German  Courses 

302  GOETHE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  a  number  of  major  works, 
with  emphasis  on  the  drama.  Prereguisite:  Two  courses 
beyond  German  116. 

303  SCHILLER 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  a  number  of  major  works, 
with  emphasis  on  the  drama.  Prereguisite:  Two  courses 
beyond  German  116. 

309   GERMAN  PHONETICS 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Scientific  approach  to  German  pronunciation;  cor- 
rect formation  of  German  sounds;  practical  application  of 
theory  of  phonetics  to  teaching.  Prereguisites:  Two 
courses  in  German  literature. 

313   ADVANCED  GERMAN  COMPOSITION 
AND  CONVERSATION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Free  discussion  of  topics  of  contemporary  interest- 
oral  and  written  themes  based  on  class  discussions.  Pre- 
reguisite: German  213  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 

318    GOETHE'S  FAUST 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  critical  study  of  Parts  I  and  II  of  Faust  as  an  expres- 
sion of  Goethe's  philosophy.  Lectures,  readings,  and 
reports.  Prereguisites:  Two  courses  in  German  beyond 
116. 

332    GERMAN  LYRIC  POETRY 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  and  interpretation  of  German  lyric  poetry 
from  800  AD.  to  the  present.  Prereguisite:  German  116 
or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 

385    SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  GERMAN 
LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  a  genre,  group  of  authors,  or  a 
single  major  writer  in  German  literature.  Prereguisite: 
Two  courses  in  German  literature.  Provided  different 
material  is  covered,  the  course  may  be  taken  for  credit 
more  than  once. 

424    STUDIES  IN  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  areas  of  German  lan- 


guage or  linguistics.  May  be  repeated  if  content  is 
different. 

434  STUDIES  IN  THE 
GERMAN  NOVEL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  works,  authors  and  top- 
ics from  the  German  novel.  May  be  repeated  if  content  is 

different. 

444    STUDIES  IN  THE 
GERMAN  DRAMA 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  in  selected  works  and  topics  from 
the  German  Drama.  May  be  repeated  if  content  is 
different. 

454    STUDIES  IN  GERMAN 

CULTURE  AND  CIVILIZATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  of  German-language  literary  and 
non-literary  texts  illuminating  various  areas  of  German 
thought,  culture,  and  social  background.  May  be  re- 
peated if  the  content  is  different. 

Spanish  Courses 


305   CURRENT  TOPICS  IN 

HISPANIC  CIVILIZATION 
AND  CULTURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  recent  trends,  issues  and  changes  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  world.  Varying  topics  and  pedagogi- 
cal strategies  for  teaching  culture. 

309  SPANISH  PHONETICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Learning,  using,  and  teaching  correct  Spanish  pro- 
nunciation, stress,  and  intonation. 

310  SPANISH  SYNTAX 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  systematic  and  thorough  study  of  the  fundamental 
points  of  Spanish  grammar  and  composition. 

331  SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

From  the  Colonial  period  through  realism. 

332  SPANISH- AMERICAN  LITERATURE  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

From  modernism  to  the  present. 

335  MEXICAN  LITERATURE  (SPANISH) 

2  sem.  hrs. 

A  survey  of  Mexican  literature  and  its  literary  back- 
ground from  its  beginnings  to  the  present. 

336  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN 
SPANISH- AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Variable  topics  providing  in-depth  study  of  major 
authors,  works,  genres,  themes  or  movements.  May  be 
repeated  with  different  content. 

337  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN 
MODERN  PENINSULAR  SPANISH 
LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Major  authors,  genres  or  movements  from  Spanish 
literature  of  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  centuries. 
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372    SPANISH  DRAMA  OF  THE  GOLDEN  AGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  plays  from  the 
great  dramatists  of  Spain's  Golden  Age. 

385    SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SPANISH 
LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  a  genre,  movement,  author,  or 
work.  This  study  varies  each  semester.  May  be  repeated 
with  different  content. 

411    SPANISH- AMERICAN  NOVEL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  Spanish-American  Novel  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries  with  emphasis  on  the  most  character- 
istic author  of  each  period. 

414  STUDIES  IN  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 
SPANISH  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

In-depth  study  of  major  authors,  works,  genres, 
themes  or  movements  of  this  century.  Either  seminar  or 
survey  format. 

415  STUDIES  IN  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
SPANISH  LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  of  representative  authors  and 
genres,  with  emphasis  on  the  theater  and  the  novel. 

418   STUDIES  IN  EIGHTEENTH  AND 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH 

LITERATURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

In-depth  study  of  major  authors,  works,  genres, 
themes  or  movements  from  Spanish  literature  on  the  1 8th 
and  19th  centuries.  Either  seminar  or  survey  format. 
Taught  in  Spanish. 

421    HISTORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  LANGUAGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Spanish  language 
with  particular  attention  to  its  phonology  and  morphology. 

43 1    STUDIES  IN  EARLY  SPANISH 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

In-depth  study  of  major  themes  of  entire  literature 
first  introduced  in  chronicles,  travel  books  and  poetry 
between  16th  and  18th  centuries. 

434    STUDIES  IN  MODERN  SPANISH 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

In-depth  study  or  comparative  analysis  of  figures, 
works,  or  genres  of  the  1 9th  or  20th  centuries.  Seminar  or 
survey  format. 

470   DON  QUIXOTE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reading  of  Don  Quixote  with  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  interpretation  and  literary  criticism. 

484   STUDIES  IN  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
SPANISH  LITERATURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  twentieth  century  novel,  essay,  poetry, 
or  drama.  May  be  repeated  with  different  content. 


GEOGRAPHY-GEOLOGY 

Chairperson:  Michael  Sublett.  Office:  Schroeder 
Hall  206. 

Teaching  Staff:  P.  Anderson,  G.  Aspbury,  R.  Hart,  J. 
Kirchner,  P.  Mattingly,  E.J.  Miller,  R.  Nelson,  T.  Searight,  S. 
Shuman,  M.  Sublett,  W.  Walters. 

Note:  Graduate  degrees  are  not  granted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geography-Geology,  but  course  work  is  availa- 
ble as  supplemental  study  or  as  electives. 

Courses 

300   CARTOGRAPHY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  technigues  regarding  representation  of 
statistical  data,  including  compilation  and  preparation  of 
various  types  of  thematic  maps.  Field  trip  and  drafting 
supplies  reguired. 

302   COMPUTER  CARTOGRAPHY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  application  of  the  computer  to  contemporary 
cartography.  Packaged  software  and  student-generated 
programs  are  used  to  investigate  various  spatial  prob- 
lems. Prereguisite:  GEO  300. 

305    REMOTE  SENSING  I: 
PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Basic  principles  of  photogrammetry.  Techniques 
and  measurements  in  remote  sensing.  Field  trip  required. 

308    QUANTITATIVE  METHODS  IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Use  and  interpretation  of  basic  statistical  techniques 
in  geographical  problems. 

310   FIELD  GEOGRAPHY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Techniques  for  the  systematic  acquisition  and  inter- 
pretation of  qeographic  field  data.  Field  work  required. 

315    METHODS  AND  CONCEPTS  IN 
GEOGRAPHY 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  professional  publications  designed  to  ac- 
quaint the  student  with  the  development  of  basic  con- 
cepts and  methods  in  geography. 

320   RURAL  LAND  USE  AND  AGRICULTURAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Spatial  aspects  of  agriculture:  regionalization,  distri- 
bution, and  theories  of  location  relating  to  crop  and  lives- 
tock production  and  other  rural  land  uses.  Individualized 
instruction.  Prerequisite:  GEO  150. 

330   TRANSPORTATION  AND 
COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Geographic  analysis  of  systems  of  spatial  interaction 
including  influence  of  transportation  on  industrial  loca- 
tion and  regional  development.  Prerequisite:  GEO  150. 

336    URBAN  GEOGRAPHY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Internal  morphology,  external  relationships,  and 
other  spatial  aspects  of  cities. 
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338    LIFE  AND  LANDSCAPE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Cultural  landscapes  and  folklife  in  North  America 
and  Western  Europe.  Field  work  required.  Individualized 
instruction.  Prerequisite:  GEO  135. 

340   PROBLEMS  IN  CLIMATOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Investigation  of  specific  problems  in  climatology. 
Prereguisite:  GEO  200. 

345    PROBLEMS  IN  CONSERVATION  AND 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Investigation  of  specific  problems  in  conservation 
and  resource  use  including  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources. Prerequisite:  GEO  205. 

350   URBAN  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  urbanization-caused  changes  in 
various  physical  systems.  Field  work  required.  Prerequi- 
sites: GEO  201;  GEO  370  recommended. 

355    REMOTE  SENSING  II: 

IMAGE  INTERPRETATION  AND 

ANALYSIS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Investigation  of  major  spectral  bands  employed  in 
remote  sensing  technology.  Applications  to  subfields  are 
studied  through  manual  and  digital  image  analysis.  Field 
trip  required.  Prerequisite:  GEO  305. 

360   GROUNDWATER  GEOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Groundwater  occurrence  and  movement,  aquifer 
evaluation,  field  and  lab  measurements,  contamination 
and  other  application.  Field  trips  required.  Prerequisites: 
GEOL  105. 

362    ENGINEERING  GEOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Engineering  applications  of  geology,  construction 
problems  of  geologic  origin  and  their  engineering  solu- 
tions. Field  trips  reguired.  Prerequisites:  GEOL  105,  PHY 
108-9. 

364   GEOPHYSICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  of  qeophysics  and  systems  of  measure- 
ment which  are  tools  of  exploration  for  geologic  re- 
sources. Gravity,  magnetics,  seismic,  electrical  well  log- 
ging and  geothermics.  Prereguisite:  GEOL  105,  MAT 
110,  PHY  108,  109,  GEO  285,  290. 

370   URBAN  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  the  planning  process  and  the  major 
elements  used  in  plan  implementation  such  as  zoning 
regulations,  subdivision  regulations,  and  the  official  map. 
Field  research  may  be  reguired. 

377    GEOLOGY  OF  ORE 
DEPOSITS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  of  processes  of  ore  formation,  controlling  fac- 
tors of  ore  localization  with  case  studies.  Prereguisites: 
GEOL  280,  290. 

380   GEOMORPHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Origin,  classification,  description,  and  interpretation 
of  landforms.  Field  trip  reguired.  Prereguisite:  GEO  100 
or  GEOL  105. 


382    GLACIAL  AND  QUATERNARY  GEOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  glaciers,  glacial  movements,  depos- 
its, and  landforms  as  background  for  discussion  of  pres- 
ent landscapes.  Field  trip  reguired.  Prereguisite:  GEO 
100  or  GEOL  105. 

384   REGIONAL  GEOLOGY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  stratigraphy,  structural 
geology,  and  geomorphology  of  the  United  States  based 
on  natural  geologic  regions.  Prereguisite:  GEOL  107. 

386   MICROPALEONTOLOGY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  calcareous,  siliceous  and  phosphatic  micro- 
fossil  groups  with  emphasis  on  their  structure,  classifica- 
tion, ecologic/paleocologic  and  time-stratigraphic  util- 
ity. Prereguisite:  GEOL  385. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IN 
APPLIED  GEOGRAPHY 

1-8  sem.  hrs. 

Planned,  supervised,  professional  experience  in  a 
public  or  private  organization.  Forty  hours  of  practice  per 
credit  hour.  Maximum  six  hours  credit  for  geography 
Master's  program.  Prerequisites:  15  graduate  hours, 
graduate  GPA  3.2,  and  consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


HISTORY  (HIS) 


Chairperson:  William  W.  Haddad.  Office:  Schroeder 
Hall  334. 

Teaching  Staff:  R.  Austensen,  R.  Champagne,  I.  Cohen, 
D.  Davis,  C.  Ekberg,  J.  Freed,  J.  Grabill,  C.  Gray  W.  Had- 
dad, M.P.  Holsinger,  N.  Holt,  G.  Homan,  D.  MacDonald, 
M.  Plummer,  J.  Rayfield,  E.  Reitan,  E.  Schapsmeier,  K. 
Sessions,  L  M.  Simms,  Jr.,  L.  Walker,  H.  Wray,  W.  Wyman. 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  following 
degrees:  M.A.,  M.S.,  D.A.  University  requirements  for 
these  deqrees  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  De- 
partmental reguirements  are  as  follows: 

Master's  Degree  in  History 

The  Master's  degree  in  History  reguires  32  or  39 
semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  in  History  and  such 
related  subjects  as  the  graduate  student  adviser  recom- 
mends. A  student  who  chooses  to  emphasize  U.S.  History 
must  earn  at  least  five  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit 
in  History  other  than  U.S.  History.  A  student  who  chooses 
to  emphasize  Western  Civilization  or  the  Non-Western 
World  must  earn  at  least  five  semester  hours  of  graduate 
credit  in  U.S.  History.  A  student  who  chooses  to  empha- 
size historical  archeology  or  other  public  history  fields 
need  not  take  the  reguired  hours  of  graduate  credit  in 
another  field  of  history,  but  will  take  courses  in  anthro- 
pology, archeology,  geography,  museum  studies,  or 
such  other  subjects  as  the  student's  committee  shall 
recommend.  At  least  16-18  semester  hours  of  credit  must 
be  at  the  400  level.  These  16-18  semester  hours  do  not 
include  HIS  499  (Thesis).  HIS  497  is  reguired  of  all 
students,  and  if  possible  should  be  taken  in  the  first 
semester  of  graduate  study. 

A  student  may  choose  one  of  the  following  three 
options:  (1)  writing  a  master's  thesis;  (2)  taking  a  compre- 
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hensive  examination;  and  (3)  a  39-hour  program.  A  stu- 
dent may  receive  up  to  six  semester  hours  of  credit  for  a 
master's  thesis;  these  six  hours  are  included  in  the  32 
hour  requirement.  Preparation  of  a  master's  thesis  is  of 
advantage  to  students  who  expect  to  work  toward  doc- 
toral degrees.  The  student  who  chooses  the  comprehen- 
sive examination  will  take  the  examination  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  required  32  semester  hours  of  course  work. 
This  student  is  also  required  to  submit  two  revised 
seminar  papers  for  evaluation  and  approval  by  the  grad- 
uate faculty  at  the  time  of  the  comprehensive  examina- 
tion. The  student  who  chooses  the  39  semester  hour  pro- 
gram is  reguired  to  take  HIS  496.  If  possible,  this 
synthesizing  experience  should  be  taken  in  the  last 
semester  of  graduate  work.  Also  two  revised  seminar 
papers  must  be  submitted  for  evaluation  and  approval  by 
the  graduate  faculty. 

Doctor  of  Arts 

The  Doctor  of  Arts  in  History  is  offered  to  persons 
seeking  advanced  training  for  teaching  and  curriculum 
leadership  in  colleges,  community  colleges,  or  high 
schools.  A  public  history  option  is  also  available  for  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  education-oriented  careers  outside 
the  classroom.  Entry  into  the  program  reguires  a  master's 
degree  and  successful  teaching  experience.  The  pro- 
gram includes  the  following  course  reguirements:  (a) 
Core  Courses  (HIS  496,  501,  505,  506),  (b)  16  semester 
hours  in  the  Major  Field  in  History,  (c)  8  semester  hours  in 
the  Minor  Field  in  History  or  Related  Subject,  and  (d)  6 
semester  hours  in  Professional  Studies  in  Education.  A 
comprehensive  oral  and  written  examination  follows 
completion  of  all  course  work.  The  final  requirement  of 
the  program  is  a  dissertation  (15  semester  hours).  A  dis- 
sertation may  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  historical  topic,  with  one  or  more  chapters  show- 
ing how  the  material  may  be  used  in  the  classroom,  or  it 
may  be  primarily  concerned  with  teaching  or  curriculum 
development.  Although  the  degree  of  emphasis  may 
vary  from  one  dissertation  to  another,  all  dissertations 
should  demonstrate  competence  both  in  dealing  with 
historical  material  and  in  the  teaching  of  history.  The 
normal  residence  reguirement  is  one  year,  but  commuter 
students  who  make  continuing  progress  in  the  program 
may  have  the  residence  reguirement  reduced  to  one 
semester.  For  additional  information,  write  to  the  Chair- 
person, Department  of  History,  Illinois  State  University. 

Courses 

306   REGIONAL  AND  AREA  STUDIES 
1-9  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  particular  lands,  environments, 
cultures,  and  peoples.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 
Usually  given  cooperatively  with  other  departments. 

311    AGE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  an  indepen- 
dent nation  from  1763  to  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787. 

320   LINCOLN:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  TIMES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Attention  directed  especially  toward  the  work  of  Lin- 
coln in  Illinois,  his  leadership  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
his  relationship  with  people  and  events  of  his  time. 


321  GREAT  FIGURES  OF  AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Personalities  selected  from  American  History  with 
emphasis  on  the  contributions  and  lasting  influence  of 
significant  individuals. 

322  AMERICAN  URBAN  HISTORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  the  history  of  the  American  city  from  1820 
to  the  present. 

323  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

American  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, and  science  from  Puritan  times  to  1860. 

324  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  impact  of  naturalism,  industrialization,  seculari- 
zation, and  urbanization  upon  American  culture  since 
1860. 

325  PROBLEMS  IN  TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  major  problems  in  American 
constitutional  history  since  the  Progressive  Era:  civil 
rights,  freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  federal-state 
relations. 

327   AMERICAN  LABOR  HISTORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  Industrial  Revolution's  impact  upon  workers, 
with  emphasis  on  the  responses  through  unions  and 
politics  and  on  the  role  of  government. 

330   THE  FAMILY  IN 
HISTORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

History  of  the  family  in  Europe  and  America,  viewing 
the  changes  from  idealist,  economic  determinist,  family 
systems,  and  psychonalytic  perspectives. 

341  EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
TO  1600 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  study  of  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  world,  Middle 
Ages,  Renaissance,  Reformation,  examined  in  a  social, 
political,  and  economic  context. 

342  EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
SINCE  1600 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  ideas  of  the  scientific  revolution, 
enlightenment,  nineteenth  century  and  twentieth  cen- 
tury examined  in  a  social,  political,  and  economic 
context. 

343  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY  I,  1789-1890 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  from  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  fall  of  Bismarck. 

344  MODERN  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY  II,  1890  TO  PRESENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  diplomatic  history  of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Bis- 
marck in  1890  to  the  Dresent. 
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345    FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND 
NAPOLEON,  1789-1815 
(Formerly  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 
NAPOLEONIC  ERA,  1 789- 1 8 1 5) 
3  sem.  hrs. 
Society,    culture,    and    government    under    the 

monarchy;  destruction  of  the  old  order;  rise  and  fall  of 

Napoleonic  France. 

351    ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  the  civilizations  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt 
from  the  neolithic  period  to  500  B.C. 

356   THE  ENLIGHTENMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intellectual  and  social  history  of  the  western  world 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

361  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  BRITAIN, 
1689-1815 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Britain  from  the  Revolution  of  1688-89  through  the 
early  Industrial  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  wars. 

362  MODERN  BRITAIN,  1 8 1 5  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  general  survey  of  British  history  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries. 

365  NAZI  GERMANY  1933-1945 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Reading,  discussion,  and  research  in  the  major 
books  and  articles  in  the  field. 

366  SOVIET  RUSSIA,  1 9 1 7  TO  THE  PRESENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  evaluation  of  the  origins  and  rise  of  Bolshevik 
power,  concentrating  on  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
developments. 

373    HISTORY  OF  MODERN  CHINA 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Concentrates  on  the  Western  and  Chinese  collision 
since  the  1800's  and  the  responses  of  traditional,  na- 
tional, and  contemporary  China  to  modernization. 

375   HISTORY  OF  MODERN  JAPAN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Concentrates  on  Japan's  modernization,  goals  of 
Meiji  leaders,  contradictory  tendencies  of  pre-war  Japan, 
and  contemporary  Japan. 

377   THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ARAB-ISRAELI  CONFLICT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Historical  analysis  of  the  conflict  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis  emphasizing  the  roles  of  religion,  nationalism, 
superpowers,  and  war  in  the  conflict. 

390   SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEACHING 
METHODOLOGY  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  social  studies  project  materials,  use 
of  instructional  models,  and  clinical  experiences.  Must 
be  completed  prior  to  student  teaching.  Prereguisites: 
HIS  290  and  C&I  200  (6  hrs.)  or  200.03  (2  hrs.  Grade  of  C 
or  better.)  or  215  (2  hrs.),  concurrent  registration  and 
admission  to  Teacher  Education.  Includes  Clinical 
Experience. 

395    ARCHIVES  AND  MANUSCRIPTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Nature,  acguisition,  processing,  and  use  of  archives 


and  manuscripts.  Emphasis  on  theory  and  principles 
with  practical  exercises. 

402    SEMINAR  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 
4  sem.  hrs. 


411    SEMINAR:  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
AMERICA 
4  sem.  hrs. 


412    SEMINAR:  THE  AGE  OF  JACKSON 
4  sem.  hrs. 


414    SEMINAR:  CIVIL  WAR  AND 
RECONSTRUCTION 
4  sem.  hrs. 

417    SEMINAR:  TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
AMERICA 
4  sem.  hrs. 

424    SEMINAR:  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  AND 
INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

428    SEMINAR:  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

432  RESEARCH  PROBLEMS  IN  LOCAL 
HISTORY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

433  ORAL  HISTORY  SEMINAR 
4  sem.  hrs. 

The  comprehensive  study  and  use  of  oral  history  as  a 
research  tool,  and  its  application  as  a  teaching 
technigue. 

441    SEMINAR:  EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL 
HISTORY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

453    SEMINAR:  THE  REFORMATION 
4  sem.  hrs. 

461    SEMINAR:  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
BRITAIN 
4  sem.  hrs. 

468    SEMINAR:  MODERN  RUSSIA 
4  sem.  hrs. 

477    SEMINAR:  THE  CONTEMPORARY 
MIDDLE  EAST 
4  sem.  hrs. 

496    PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY  AND 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  the  philosophical  bases  for  historical 
study  with  review  of  the  development  of  historical  knowl- 
edge and  the  historical  profession. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 

METHODOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 


PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE: 
PUBLIC/APPLIED  HISTORY 
1-12  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  practical  experience  in  a  professional 
capacity  in  archives,  business,  government,  historic 
preservation,  historical  archaeology,  historical  editing, 
historical  society  or  museum  work. 


499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

501    INTERPRETIVE  PROBLEMS  IN 
TEACHING  HISTORY 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  selected  problems  of  historical  inter- 
pretation with  special  emphasis  upon  their  use  in  history 
teaching.  For  doctoral  students  or  consent  of  instructor. 

505  SEMINAR  AND  PRACTICUM  IN  HISTORY 
TEACHING 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Involves  students  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  teach- 
ing and  research  findings,  examining  alternative  goals 
and  teaching  methods,  and  preparing  model  instruc- 
tional units.  For  doctoral  students  or  consent  of  instructor. 

506  RESEARCH-INTERNSHIP  IN  THE 
TEACHING  OF  HISTORY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Involves  students  in  analysis  of  research  findings,  a 
teaching  internship,  and  planning  a  dissertation  pro- 
posal. For  doctoral  students  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION 
Variable  Credit 


MATHEMATICS  (MAT) 

Chairperson:  Albert  D.  Otto.  Office:  Stevenson  Hall 
313. 

Teaching  Staff:  K.  Berk,  L.  Brown,  R.  Charles,  J.  Dossey, 
O.  Edge,  S.  Friedberg,  K.  Ha,  R.  Hathway  L.  Hershberger, 
A.  Insel,  C.  Morris,  P.  O'Daffer,  A.  Otto,  J.  Parr,  M.  Plan- 
tholt,  K.  Retzer,  R.  Ritt,  L.  Sennott,  T.  Shilgalis,  R.  Speiser,  L. 
Spence,  C.  Thornton,  B.  Tucker,  C.  Vanden  Eynden. 

Programs  Offered 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  offers  varied  pro- 
grams leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science 
and  Doctor  of  Arts  degrees.  Areas  of  concentration  are 
available  at  the  master's  level  for  persons  interested  in 
careers  in  secondary  school  and  two-year  college  teach- 
ing, statistics,  computer  science,  applied  mathematics, 
and  further  graduate  study.  A  doctoral  program  is  offered 
to  persons  seeking  advanced  training  for  teaching  in 
two-year  or  four-year  colleges.  A  number  of  teaching 
assistantships  and  instructorships  are  available. 

Master's  Degree  Programs 

For  either  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science 


degree,  the  student  must  meet  the  general  university 
reguirements  listed  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  Two 
options,  reguiring  39  and  32  hours,  are  available.  See 
below.  The  Graduate  Record  Examination  General  (Apti- 
tude) Test  or  the  Advanced  Test  in  Mathematics  is 
reguired  for  admission. 

Before  completion  of  the  degree,  the  student  must 
take  MAT  317  and  347.  Entering  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  have  completed  an  undergraduate  mathe- 
matics major.  A  student  may  elect  either  of  the  following 
options: 

Option  I:  Of  the  39  hours  reguired,  at  least  30  must  be 
in  mathematics.  At  least  18  of  the  39  must  be  at  the 
400  level,  with  at  least  12  of  these  in  mathematics, 
including  at  least  one  course  in  algebra  or  analysis. 
Neither  a  thesis  nor  a  comprehensive  examination  is 
reguired,  but  the  student  must  maintain  a  3.2  grade 
point  average. 

Option  II:  Of  the  32  hours  reguired,  at  least  24  must 
be  in  mathematics.  At  least  15  of  the  32  must  be  at  the 
400  level,  with  at  least  10  of  these  in  mathematics. 
One  of  the  following  is  reguired:  a  written  examina- 
tion over  two  areas,  one  of  which  must  be  in  algebra  or 
analysis;  an  oral  presentation  on  a  topic  the  student 
has  investigated  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member. 

Areas  of  concentration 

In  consultation  with  the  Graduate  Director,  a  student 
may  concentrate  on  a  particular  area  of  mathematics  by 
electing  courses  from  the  suggested  lists  below: 

Further  graduate  work  in  mathematics:  349,  407, 

408,  447,  448,  449,  475,  476. 

Mathematics  education:  310,  314,  320,  321,  323, 

326,410,414,421,422. 

Statistics:  351,  356,  368,  450,  452,  453,  455,  456, 

458. 

Computational  mathematics:  356,  361,  368,  366, 

370. 

Applied  mathematics:  340,  341,  345,  349,  356,  370, 

378. 

Other  courses  not  yet  listed  in  this  catalog  are  also 
available. 

Persons  desiring  to  specialize  in  mathematics  teach- 
ing at  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  level  may  elect  as 
an  alternative  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree 
through  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Mathematics  Department. 
Persons  desiring  to  specialize  in  elementary  or  junior 
high  school  mathematics  teaching  may  elect  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science  in  Education  with  specialization  in 
Mathematics  through  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction. 

Doctor  of  Arts  Program 

A  doctoral  program  is  offered  to  persons  seeking 
advanced  training  for  teaching  in  a  two-year  or  four-year 
college.  Admission  to  the  program  ordinarily  reguires 
previous  successful  teaching  experience  and  a  level  of 
mathematical  training  eguivalent  to  a  Master's  degree  in 
mathematics  or  mathematics  education. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  do  not  meet  these 
reguirements  or  whose  career  objective  is  related  to 
teaching  in  other  settings  will  be  considered  on  an  indi- 
vidual basis. 
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Each  candidate  will  be  expected  to  complete  a  dis- 
sertation which  is  original  and  has  relevance  to  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  in  the  community  college.  The  pro- 
spectus for  the  dissertation  can  be  officially  considered 
and  accepted  by  the  department  only  after  the  student 
has  passed  the  Qualifying  Evaluation;  to  pass  this  Evalua- 
tion each  student  must  demonstrate  substantial  compe- 
tence in  1)  Algebra,  2)  Real  Analysis,  3)  Geometry/Top- 
ology, 4)  Mathematics  Education.  This  competence  will 
be  demonstrated  in  algebra,  analysis,  and  mathematics 
education  by  the  successful  completion  of  an  oral  exam- 
ination in  each  area.  Competence  in  the  Geometry/ 
Topology  area  may  be  shown  by  either  of  two  methods:  a) 
completion  of  the  two  courses  elected  in  Area  3  with 
grades  of  A,  or  b)successful  completion  of  a  written  or 
oral  examination  over  the  contents  of  the  two  courses 
selected  from  Area  3.  The  Qualifying  Evaluation  re- 
guirements  must  be  satisfied  within  a  two-year  period 
which  commences  with  the  first  exam.  A  student  will  be 
allowed  one  re-examination  in,  at  most,  two  of  the  four 
areas.  A  breadth  of  background  including  some  mathe- 
matics applications  will  also  be  reguired. 

Courses 

301  MATHEMATICAL  TOPICS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Significant  problems,  viewpoints,  and  trends  in 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  Research  related  to  organization, 
content,  and  technigues  in  this  field.  Prereguisite:  MAT 
151  or  1 52.  Not  for  major/minor  credit.  Includes  clinical 
experiences.  Materials  charge  optional. 

302  MATHEMATICAL  TOPICS  FOR  JUNIOR 
HIGH  TEACHERS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Problems,  viewpoints,  and  trends  in  teaching  junior 
high  school  mathematics.  Implication  of  logic  and  foun- 
dations of  mathematics  for  teaching  in  this  field.  Pre- 
reguisite: MAT  151  or  152  or  145,  MAT  202  or  teaching 
experience  recommended.  Not  for  major/minor  credit. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

303  DIAGNOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION  OF 
ELEMENTARY  MATH  LEARNING 
PROBLEMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  diagnostic  and  remediation  procedures 
utilizing  concrete  materials  for  children  experiencing 
difficulties  in  elementary  school  mathematics.  Preregui- 
sites:  MAT  151  or  152  or  teaching  experience.  C&I  252 
or  MAT  201  or  202  recommended.  Materials  charge 
optional.  Includes  clinical  experience.  Not  for  major/mi- 
nor credit. 

304  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN 
ALGEBRA  AND  GEOMETRY  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

3  sem.  hrs. 
Topics  resulting  from  merging  of  algebraic  and 
geometric  concepts  and  technigues,  and  applications  of 
these  concepts  to  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
curricula.  Prereguisites:  MAT  152  or  204  or  205,  and 
high  school  geometry.  Materials  charge  optional. 

305  MEASUREMENT  TOPICS  FOR 
ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 


1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  related  to  elementary  and  junior  high  school 
curricula.  Metric  systems,  counting  technigues,  proba- 
bility, sampling,  statistical  inference,  simulation,  similar- 
ity, indirect  measurement  technigues.  Prereguisite:  MAT 
204  or  teaching  experience.  Not  for  major/minor  credit. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

306  TEACHING  ELEMENTARY  AND 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATH 
USING  CALCULATORS  AND 
COMPUTERS 

3  sem.  hrs. 
Technigues  for  using  calculators  and  microcompu- 
ters for  mathematical  concept  and  skill  development  and 
discovery  of  mathematical  generalizations  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Prereguisites:  MAT  1 5 1  or  egui valent.  Not  for 
major/minor  credit.  Materials  charge  optional. 

307  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE 
GIFTED  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Mathematics  content,  methods,  and  program  design 
for  meeting  needs  of  students  with  high  ability  in  mathe- 
matics. Prereguisite:  MAT  152  or  202  or  teaching  expe- 
rience. Not  for  major/minor  credit.  Resource  materials 
charge  optional. 

308  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  SLOW 
LEARNER  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Characteristics/causes  of  slow  learners/under- 
achievers  in  mathematics.  Mathematics  content,  meth- 
ods, materials  and  program  design  for  meeting  needs  of 
the  slow  learners.  Prereguisite:  MAT  151  or  teaching 
experience.  Resource  materials  charge  optional. 

310   NUMBER  THEORY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Divisibility,  primes,  unigue  factorization,  numerical 
functions,  congruences,  Diophantine  eguations,  other 
topics.  Prereguisite:  MAT  175  or  205. 

314   TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  selected  areas  of  geometry.  Topic  .03  Intro- 
duction to  differential  geometry  (Formerly  MAT  345). 
Consult  the  Class  Registration  Directory  for  the  topics  to 
be  offered  during  any  given  semester.  Prereguisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

316  INTRODUCTION  TO  ABSTRACT 
ALGEBRA  II 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  groups,  including  permutation,  sym- 
metry and  matrix  groups,  homomorphisms,  normality, 
guotient  groups,  applications.  Prereguisite:  MAT  175, 
MAT  216  recommended. 

317  LINEAR  ALGEBRA 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations  and  matrices, 
inner  product  spaces,  eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors, 
diagonalization.  Applications  to  geometry,  the  physical 
and  social  sciences.  Prereguisite:  MAT  175. 

319   COMBINATORIAL  TOPOLOGY 
(FORMERLY  375) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  algebraic  topology.  Topics  include 
compactness   and   connectedness,    continuous   vector 
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fields  and  critical  points,  plane  homology,  the  Jordan 
Curve  Theorem,  and  surfaces.  Prerequisite:  MAT  147, 
and  175  recommended. 

320  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS  TO  1600 
2  sent.  hrs. 

Emphasis  on  Greek  geometry,  and  growth  of  alge- 
bra and  algebraic  notation  from  early  Mesopotamia 
through  Renaissance.  Prerequisite:  MAT  145  recom- 
mended. 

321  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS,  1600 
TO  PRESENT 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  modern  mathematics  (analysis  al- 
gebra, geometry)  and  the  people  in  the  forefront,  begin- 
ning with  Descartes.  Emphasis  on  19th  century.  Prereq- 
uisite: MAT  147. 

323   MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  in  selection,  placement,  and  teaching  of 
secondary  mathematics  topics.  Language  and  symbo- 
lism. Analysis  of  recent  trends  and  practices.  Includes 
clinical  experiences.  Prerequisites:  MAT  211and216or 
concurrent  registration  and  C&I  200.03  or  215. 

326   COMPUTER-EXTENDED  MATHEMATICS 
FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
(FORMERLY  362) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Technigues  of  illustrating,  deriving,  and  discovering 
mathematical  concepts  of  the  secondary  curriculum  by 
digital  computer  and  calculators.  Prerequisites:  Calculus 
and  BASIC  programming. 

340  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

First  order  differential  equations,  linear  differential 
equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  numerical  solu- 
tions. Prerequisites:  MAT  147  and  a  programming  lan- 
guage. MAT  175  recommended. 

341  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  II 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Series  solutions,  Laplace  transform,  theory  of  first- 
order  eguations,  theory  of  linear  differential  equations, 
Sturm  theory,  Fourier  series,  boundary-value  problems, 
introduction  to  partial  differential  equations  (Laplace, 
heat,  and  wave  equations).  Prerequisite:  MAT  175  and 
340. 

345   ADVANCED  CALCULUS 
(FORMERLY  335) 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables;  Taylor's 
series  of  several  variables,  maxima  and  minima, 
Lagrange  multipliers,  inverse  and  implicit  function  theo- 
rems, multiple  integration,  line  integrals,  Green's  and 
Stokes'  theorems.  Prerequisite:  MAT  175. 

347   INTRODUCTION  TO  REAL  ANALYSIS  I 
4  sem.  hrs. 

The  real  number  system,  topology  of  metric  spaces, 
sequences,  continuous  functions,  uniform  convergence, 
differentiation,  Taylor's  Theorem,  Riemann  integration, 
the  fundamental  theorem  of  calculus,  infinite  series, 
power  series,  the  implicit  function  theorem.  Prerequisite: 
MAT  147  and  175  recommended. 

349   COMPLEX  ANALYSIS  I 
3  sem  hrs. 

Analytic  function  theory,  complex  plane,  differenti- 


ability and  analyticity,  Cauchy's  theorem.  Taylor  series 
and  Laurent  series.  Prerequisite:  MAT  147. 

350  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  I 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Sample  spaces,  probability,  random  variables, 
probability  density  functions,  moment  generating  func- 
tions, empirical  distributions,  sampling  distribution  the- 
ory, confidence  intervals,  maximum  likelihood  estima- 
tion, applications.  Prerequisite:  MAT  147  or  concurrent 
registration. 

351  MATHEMATICAL  STATISTICS  II 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Chi-square,  F,  t,  and  bivariate  normal  distributions; 
Central  Limit  Theorem;  goodness-of-fit  tests;  correlation 
and  regression;  analysis  of  variance;  randomized  block 
designs;  nonparametric  methods.  Prerequisite:  MAT  147 
and  350. 

356   STATISTICAL  COMPUTING 
4  sem.  hrs. 

The  application  of  the  SAS,  SPSS,  and  BMDP  pro- 
grams to  real  data,  emphasizing  regression,  analysis  of 
variance,  discriminant  analysis,  and  factor  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: Two  Statistics  courses,  some  facility  with 
matrices. 

360  COMBINATORIAL  COMPUTING 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Listing  and  ranking  algorithms  for  permutations; 
recurrence  relations,  generating  functions,  graph  theory, 
optimization,  Polya's  Theorem.  Prerequisite:  MAT  175; 
MAT  164  or  ACS  164  or  168. 

361  TOPICS  IN  DISCRETE 
MATHEMATICS 
(FORMERLY  325) 
2-4  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  selected  areas  of  discrete  mathematics. 
Topic  361.02  Game  Theory;  Topic  361.04  Dynamic  Pro- 
gramming. Consult  the  Class  Registration  Directory  for 
the  topics  to  be  offered  and  the  hours  of  credit  to  be 
earned  during  any  given  semester.  Each  topic  may  be 
taken  once.  Prerequisite:  MAT  175. 

362  LINEAR  PROGRAMMING 
(Formerly  361.01) 

2-4  sem.  hrs. 

Modeling  and  solution  of  problems  using  the  sim- 
plex method.  Duality,  sensitivity,  integer  programming. 
Transportation  problems.  Prerequisites:  MAT  175  and  a 
programming  language. 

363  GRAPH  THEORY 
(Formerly  361) 
2-4  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  graph  theory,  connectivity,  match- 
ing, coloring,  network  flows  with  applications  to  com- 
munication reliability,  scheduling,  and  traffic  flow  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  MAT  175  and  a  programming 
language. 

366   BOOLEAN  ALGEBRA  AND  LOGICAL 
DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Switching  circuits,  Boolean  algebra  as  model  for 
propositional  calculus,  logical  design  of  digital  compu- 
ters, logical  programming.  Prereguisite:  MAT  175  or  220 
recommended. 

368   NUMERICAL  MATRIX  METHODS 
(FORMERLY  308) 
3  sem.  hrs. 
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Computational  theory  of  matrices,  matrix  operations, 
inversion,  solution  to  linear  systems,  error  analysis, 
eigenvalues  and  eigenvectors,  orthogonal  projection, 
and  least  sguares.  Prereguisites:  MAT  175  and  a  pro- 
gramming language. 

370   NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 
4  sem  hrs. 

Interpolation  and  approximation,  error  analysis,  dif- 
ferentiation, integration,  technigues  for  solving  differen- 
tial eguations,  root  finding.  Applications  and  computa- 
tional technigues.  Prereguisites:  MAT  175  and  a  pro- 
gramming language. 

378   MATHEMATICAL  MODELING 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Applications  of  mathematics  modeling  to  fields  in- 
cluding biology,  economics,  engineering,  political 
science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  Project  reguired. 
Prereguisites:  MAT  1 75.  MAT  340  or  350  recommended. 

401  CURRENT  RESEARCH  IN 
SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  research  in  mathematics  education  and 
its  implications  for  instruction  in  school  programs.  Pre- 
reguisites: C  &  I  410  or  consent  of  instructor. 

402  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS: 
INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Selecting,  utilizing  and  evaluating  instructional  or- 
ganization, laboratory  material  and  pedagogical  tech- 
nigues for  elementary  school  mathematics  programs. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

403  THEORIES  OF  MATHEMATICS 
LEARNING 

3  sem  hrs. 

Overview  of  theories  of  how  children  learn  mathe- 
matics and  the  implications  of  these  theories  for  class- 
room teaching  and  research. 

406  ADVANCED  TOPICS  IN 
DIGANOSIS  AND  REMEDIATION 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Analytical  approaches  and  instructional  procedures 
for  diagnosing  and  treating  learning  difficulties  in  ele- 
mentary school  mathematics. 

407  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA  I 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Group  theory  including  the  Sylow  theorems  and 
other  advanced  topics;  ring  theory.  Prereguisite:  MAT 
316  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408  ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA  II 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Modules  with  the  canonical  decomposition  theo- 
rems; field  and  Galcis  theory.  Prereguisite:  MAT  407  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

410    TOPICS  IN  NUMBER  THEORY 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  vary,  but  are  often  chosen  from  Diophantine 
eguations,  continued  fractions,  Diophantine  approxima- 
tions. Additional  topics  and  applications  will  be  covered 
in  the  4-hour  version.  Prereguisite:  MAT  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

414    TOPICS  IN 

ADVANCED  GEOMETRY 
2-4  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  may  include  advanced  differential  geometry, 
combinatorial  problems  geometry,  convexity  and  Helly's 


Theorem,  sets  of  constant  width,  isoperimetric  problems, 
and  others  which  may  vary  among  different  instructors. 
Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

42 1  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA  FOR  TEACHERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  in  teaching  of  secondary  school  algebra. 
Investigation  of  reports,  research,  and  recent  trends  in 
this  area.  Prereguisites:  MAT  175  or  216. 

422  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY  FOR  TEACHERS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  in  teaching  secondary  school  geometry. 
Investigation  of  reports,  research,  and  recent  trends. 
Objectives  and  content  of  secondary  school  geometry. 
Prereguisite:  MAT  211. 

447  REAL  ANALYSIS  I 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Extension  of  Riemann  integral;  Daniell,  Lebesgue 
and  Stieltjes  integrals;  measure,  extension  of  additive  set 
functions;  LP  spaces;  applications  to  analysis  and  proba- 
bility. Prereguisite:  MAT  317  and  347. 

448  REAL  ANALYSIS  II 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Abstract  complete  normed  linear  vector  spaces  and 
their  realizations;  linear  operators;  applications  to  numer- 
ical analysis,  integral  and  differential  eguations.  Prereg- 
uisite: MAT  447. 

449  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS  II 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Conformal  mappings,  Riemann  surfaces,  meromor- 
phic  functions,  infinite  products  of  holomorphic  func- 
tions, and  integration  of  differential  forms.  Prereguisite: 
MAT  347  or  349. 

450  FINITE  SAMPLING 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Application  and  theory  of  sampling,  mathematical 
sampling;  simple,  stratified,  and  cluster.  Evaluation  of 
plans  with  respect  to  precision  and  cost.  Additional  topics 
and  applications  will  be  covered  in  the  4-hour  version. 
Prereguisite:  MAT  350. 

452  THEORY  OF  STATISTICS 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Order  statistics,  limiting  distributions,  sufficient  sta- 
tistics, likelihood  ratio  test,  distribution  of  certain  guad- 
ratic  forms  in  analysis  of  variance.  Additional  topics  and 
applications  will  be  covered  in  the  4-hour  version.  Pre- 
reguisites: MAT  351. 

453  REGRESSION  ANALYSIS 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Linear  regression  models  and  the  F-test.  Model  Fit- 
ting: analysis  of  residuals,  transformations,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  variables.  The  analysis  of  variance  via  regression. 
Additional  topics  and  applications  will  be  covered  in  the 
4-hour  version.  Prereguisites:  MAT  175  and  351. 

455  APPLIED  STOCHASTIC 
PROCESSES 

3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Processes  important  in  numerous  applications.  Finite 
and  countable  state  Markov  chains,  the  Poisson  process, 
birth-death  processes,  elementary  gueueing  theory,  re- 
newal processes,  and  others.  Prereguisite:  MAT  350. 

456  MULTIVARIATE  STATISTICS 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Review  of  regression  and  analysis  of  variance.  The 
multivariate  normal  distribution,  discriminant  analysis, 
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multivariate  analysis  of  variance,  factor  analysis.  Compu- 
tational procedures.  Prerequisites:  MAT  175,  351. 

458   THE  DESIGN  OF  EXPERIMENTS 
3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Linear  models  and  the  logic  of  planned  experimen- 
tation, choice  of  statistical  technique,  and  analysis  of 
data.  Additional  topics  and  applications  will  be  covered 
in  the  4-hour  version.  Prerequisite:  MAT  351. 

475   TOPOLOGY  I 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Topological  spaces  and  continuous  functions,  con- 
nectedness, separation  and  covering  axioms.  Preregui- 
site:  MAT  347. 

495    PROSEMINAR 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  presentation  by  students  of  recently  pub- 
lished mathematics  and  discussion  of  problems  related  to 
reading  the  mathematics  literature.  Prereguisite:  Con- 
sent of  doctoral  committee. 

499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

530   MODULES  IN  MATHEMATICS 
EDUCATION 
Variable  credit 

Modules  in  mathematics  education  including  mathe- 
matics curriculum,  analysis  of  mathematics  learning, 
general  methods  of  teaching  mathematics,  strategies  for 
teaching  mathematics,  evaluation  in  mathematics,  and 
diagnosis  and  remediation  of  learning  difficulties  in 
mathematics.  Modules  are  selected  in  consultation  with 
adviser.  Each  module  carries  from  one  to  three  hours  of 
credit.  Prereguisite:  Approval  of  doctoral  adviser. 

581    SEMINAR  IN  RESEARCH  AND 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  MATHEMATICS 

EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  research  in  strategies  or  methods  for 
teaching  mathematics  and  in  the  learning  of  mathemat- 
ics. Analysis  of  curriculum  projects  as  they  relate  to  these 
research  findings.  Analysis  of  current  research  and  con- 
sideration of  the  implications  of  this  research  for  new 
curricular  innovations,  and  for  classroom  teaching.  Pre- 
reguisite: MAT  530  or  consent  of  instructor. 

599   DISSERTATION 
Variable  credit 

Research,  library  search,  curriculum  study,  and  writ- 
ing related  to  Doctor  of  Arts  dissertation  reguirement. 
Approval  of  the  chairperson  of  the  department  is  re- 
guired.  Prereguisites:  Consent  of  doctoral  adviser  and 
dept.  chairperson. 

MICROBIOLOGY  (See 
Biological  Sciences) 


Courses 

305    TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  major  philosophical  movements  of 
the  20th  century  focusing  on  representative  figures.  Pre- 
reguisite: One  PHI  course.  May  be  repeated  if  different 
content. 

330   MORAL  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  the  meaning  and  justification  of 
value  judgments.  Problems  concerning  moral  objectiv- 
ity, the  fact-value  gap  the  possibility  of  moral  knowledge. 
Prereguisite:  Two  PHI  courses. 

339   TOPICS  IN  AESTHETICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Philosophical  guestions  about  visual,  musical,  liter- 
ary and  theatre  arts.  Problems  concerning  expression, 
aesthetic  experience,  representation,  the  nature  of  art, 
and  the  possibility  of  objective  evaluation  of  artworks.  No 
prereguisite  for  graduate  students.  May  be  repeated. 

350   TOPICS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  examination  of  some  major  figure  or 
movement  in  the  history  of  philosophy  such  as  Plato, 
Kant,  or  British  Empiricism.  Prereguisite:  PHI  254  or  255. 
May  be  repeated  if  different  content. 

361  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Classic  and  contemporary  theories  of  knowledge. 
Problems  of  meaning,  truth,  certainty,  a  prior  knowl- 
edge, induction,  perception  belief  and  evidence.  Pre- 
reguisite: Two  PHI  courses. 

362  METAPHYSICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Classic  and  contemporary  metaphysical  theories. 
Problems  of  substance,  change,  universals,  time,  space, 
mechanism,  teleology  and  freedom.  Prereguisite:  Two 
PHI  courses. 

390   INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Prereguisites:  One  PHI  course  and  consent  of  in- 
structor and  dept.  chairperson. 


PHYSICS  (PHY) 


Chairperson:  Harold  J.  Born.  Office:  311  Moulton 
Hall. 

Teaching  Staff:  H.  Born,  J.  Crew,  K.  Jesse,  M.  Luther,  J. 
Schroeer,  R.  Young. 

Note:  Graduate  degrees  are  not  granted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  but  course  work  is  available  as  supple- 
mental study  or  as  electives. 


PHILOSOPHY  (PHI) 

Chairperson:  Kenton  Machina.  Office:  351  Steven- 
son Hall. 

Teaching  Staff:  M.  Gorr,  J.  Gowen,  K.  Kennard,  K. 
Machina. 

Note:  Graduate  degrees  are  not  granted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  but  course  work  is  available  as  sup- 
plemental study  or  as  electives. 


Courses 

301    PROBLEMS  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF 
HIGH  SCHOOL  PHYSICS 

3-4  sem.  hrs. 

Modern  methods  and  problems  confronting  teachers 
of  high  school  physics.  Includes  observation  and  clinical 
experiences  for  4  hrs.  credit.  Prereguisites:  16  hrs.  in 
PHY,  Admission  to  Teacher  Education,  C&I  200  (6  hrs.)  or 
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200.03  (grade  of  C  or  better)  or  2 1 5  (2  hrs.)  or  concurrent 
registration. 

315    ASTROPHYSICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Planetary  and  stellar  astronomy;  structure  and  evo- 
lution of  stars  and  galaxies;  cosmology.  Prereguisites: 
PHY  225  and  230. 

320   MECHANICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Transformations  of  coordinate  systems;  oscillations; 
calculus  of  variations;  Lagrangian  and  Hamiltonian  dy- 
namics; rigid  body  dynamics.  Prereguisites:  PHY  220 
and  MAT  340. 

340   ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Boundary  value  problems  in  electro  and  magnetos- 
tatics;  Maxwell's  eguations;  electromagnetic  waves  and 
radiation.  Prereguisite:  PHY  240  and  MAT  340. 

355   MOLECULAR  AND  SOLID  STATE 
PHYSICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  the  spatial,  dynamic,  and  electric 
properties  of  condensed  matter.  Prereguisites:  PHY  252, 
225. 

360   NUCLEAR  PHYSICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Basic  nuclear  properties;  radioactivity;  low  energy 
nuclear  reactions;  interaction  of  particles  and  radiation 
with  matter;  nuclear  models.  Prereguisite:  PHY  252. 

375   ELECTRONICS  FOR  SCIENTISTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  operation  and  design  of  electronic  circuits  and 
electronic  instruments.  Prereguisite:  PHY  109  or 
eguivalent. 

382    RELATIVITY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Relativistic  mechanics,  optics,  and  electrodynamics. 
Tensors  and  introduction  to  general  relativity  including 
the  Schwarzschild  solution  and  gravitational  waves.  Pre- 
reguisites: PHY  252.  Earned  grades  of  A  or  B  in  PHY  220 
and  240. 

384  QUANTUM  MECHANICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Mathematical  formulation  of  guantum  theory  and 
applications  to  simple  systems.  Prereguisites:  PHY  240, 
252  and  MAT  340. 

385  ATOMIC  PHYSICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  guantum  theory  to  atomic  systems 
including  angular  momentum  theory,  atomic  structure, 
and  atomic  transitions.  Prereguisites:  PHY  384  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

387  METHODS  OF  MATHEMATICAL 
PHYSICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Vector  calculus;  partial  differential  eguations  of 
science  and  engineering;  Fourier  series  and  integrals; 
complex  variables.  Prereguisites:  PHY  240  and  MAT  340 
or  concurrent  registration. 

388  PHYSICS  AND  COMPUTERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Solution  of  physics  problems  by  computer.  Problems 
include  electric  circuits,  classical  and  guantum  waves, 
Monte  Carlo  technigues,  data  analysis.  Prereguisites: 
MAT  116,  164  (FORTRAN);  PHY  109  or  111. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (POS) 

Chairperson:  Hibbert  R.  Roberts.  Office:  Schroeder 
Hall  306. 

Teaching  Staff:  T.  Eimermann,  A.  Elder,  G.  Gordon,  J. 
Gueguen,  R.  Hunt,  G.  Kiser,  G.  Klass,  W.  Kohn,  W.  Mead, 
A.  Monroe,  J.  Nassar,  R.  Payne,  R.  Pope,  F.  Roberts,  H. 
Roberts,  J.  Verner,  T.  Wilson,  H.  Zeidenstein. 

Master's  Degree  in  Political  Science 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  following 
degrees:  M.A.,  M.S.  Students  may  take  either  a  compre- 
hensive program,  which  reguires  courses  in  four  sub- 
fields,  or  a  thesis  program  which  reguires  courses  in  at 
least  three  sub-fields,  or  a  public  service  option  which 
reguires  courses  in  at  least  two  sub-fields  and  a  thesis. 

Courses 

310   VOTING  AND  ELECTIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  investigation  of  U.S.  voting  behavior  and 
electoral  process;  includes  instruction  in  analysis  tech- 
nigues. 

312  PUBLIC  OPINION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Includes  attention  to  social  and  psychological  bases 
of  public  opinion,  current  trends,  methods  of  measure- 
ment, and  opinion-policy  linkages.  Prereguisite:  POS 
105orSAS106. 

313  COLLECTIVE  DECISION-MAKING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Game  theory  approach  to  decision-making  in  large 
groups,  including  legislatures,  unions,  oligopolies,  bu- 
reaucratic organizations,  and  international  negotiations. 

316   ADVANCED  LEGAL  RESEARCH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  legal  resource  materials 
and  research  strategies  with  emphasis  on  developing 
legal  writing  skills. 

318   ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  overview  of  administrative  law  topics  such  as 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  control  of  administra- 
tive actions,  public  and  private  access  to  information,  the 
administrative  hearing  process,  and  other  due  process 
concerns.  (A  Legal  Studies  specialization  course.) 

323    STATE  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Exploration  of  the  nature  of  state  politics  through 
comparison,  contrast  and  synthesis  of  micropolitical  and 
macropolitical  research  in  state  politics. 

325  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW: 
FUNCTIONS  AND  POWERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Major  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  federalism,  sepa- 
ration of  powers,  taxation,  commerce,  voting,  and  citizen- 
ship. (A  Legal  Studies  elective  course.) 

326  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW: 
DUE  PROCESS  RIGHTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  major  Supreme  Court  decisions 
involving  both  procedural  and  substantive  due  process 
rights.  Not  for  credit  if  had  former  POS  316.  (A  Legal 
Studies  elective  course.) 
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327  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW:  EQUALITY 
AND  FREE  EXPRESSION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  major  Supreme  Court  decisions 
involving  discrimination,  and  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  religion.  Not  for  credit  if  had  former  POS 
316.  (A  Legal  Studies  elective  course.) 

328  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretic  and  analytic  approaches  to  the  study  of 
judicial  decision  making  at  the  federal,  state  and  local 
levels. 

329  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Federalism  in  theory  and  practice,  focusing  on  U.S.; 
politics  and  policy  in  intergovernmental  contexts:  recent 
initiatives  and  current  problems. 

330  PROBLEMS  OF  PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Varied  approaches  to  problems  relevant  to  public 
policy,  organization  development,  management,  staff,  or 
personnel  concerns,  and  applied  behavioral  technigues. 
May  be  repeated  if  content  is  different. 

331  PUBLIC  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  personnel  process  in  American  bureaucracy: 
matching  the  individual  and  the  job;  employer-employee 
relations;  employee  motivation;  problems  and  prospects. 

332  PUBLIC  POLICY 
ANALYSIS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Comparative  policy  research;  an  assessment  of  fac- 
tors affecting  policy  formation  and  approach  to  evalua- 
tion of  conseguences  of  specific  domestic  public  pro- 
grams. May  repeat  if  content  different. 

344  GLOBAL  STUDIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

To  provide  an  intensive  review  and  analysis  of  criti- 
cal global  problems  and  strategies  for  dealing  with  them. 
May  be  repeated  if  content  different. 

345  ASIAN  POLITICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Comparative  studies  in  the  government  and  politics 
of  selected  Asian  nations.  May  be  repeated. 

347   LATIN  AMERICAN  POLITICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Politics  of  development  and  regional  integration  in 
South  and  Central  America,  using  selected  countries  as 
examples.  May  be  repeated  if  content  different. 

351    INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Political  nature,  legal  principles,  and  juridical  pro- 
cedures and  cases  of  contemporary  international  law. 

354   SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy.  Focuses  on  the  foreign  policy  decision- 
making system,  on  intentions  and  capabilities. 

356   AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  formulation,  implementation,  and 
content  of  American  foreign  policy. 


362   CLASSICAL  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  the  origin  and  development  of  in- 
quiry about  human  life  in  political  association  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  ancient  and  medieval  philosophers 
from  Socrates  through  Dante.  May  be  repeated  if  content 
different. 

364   CONTEMPORARY  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  the  major  political  theories  between  the 
end  of  the  19th  century  (since  Marx)  and  the  present. 

368   TECHNOLOGY  AND  SOCIETY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Exploration  of  the  implication  of  modern  technology 
and  technigue  for  political  science. 

Seminars 

The  content  of  the  following  seminars  will  vary 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  particular  instructor  offer- 
ing the  course.  Provided  different  material  is  covered,  a 
seminar  may  be  repeated. 

411    SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

42 1  SEMINAR  IN  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
POLITICS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

422  SEMINAR  IN  URBAN  POLITICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

43 1  SEMINAR  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

432  SEMINAR  IN  JUDICIAL  POLITICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

441    SEMINAR  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

451    SEMINAR  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

461    SEMINAR  IN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

490  READINGS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

For  the  student  who  would  benefit  from  more  special- 
ized or  independent  study  adapted  to  his/her  back- 
ground and  needs.  To  be  taken  only  with  permission  of 
the  student's  adviser. 

491  INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING 
IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  given  in  C&I  (see  C&I  491). 

497   INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 
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498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE: 
(See  General  Course  Offerings) 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


Educational 

This  sequence  is  designed  for  teachers  who  already 
possess  reasonable  knowledge  of  their  major  teaching 
field  but  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  teaching- 
learning  process  and  human  behavior. 


PSYCHOLOGY  (PSY) 

Chairperson:  L.  Alferink.  Office:  435E  DeGarmo 
Hall. 

Teaching  Staff:  L.  Alferink,  M.  Baum,  R.  Bergner,  L.  Berk, 
J.  Binning,  V.  Cashen,  P.  Chesebro,  R.  Crist,  W.  Friedhoff, 
N.  Gamsky,  W.  Gnagey,  B.  Goebel,  M.  Goldstein,  D. 
Graybill,  A.  Grupe,  D.  Hardwick,  E.  Harris,  R.  Hogan,  A. 
House,  S.  Hutter,  J.  Johnson,  D.  Lamb,  K.  Leicht,  E.  Lemke, 
M.  Lewis,  B.  Moore,  K.  Pfost,  N.  Presser,  G.  Ramseyer,  G. 
Redding,  G.  Reeder,  R.  Rumery,  L.  Schmaltz,  M.  Stevens, 
M.  Swerdlik,  W.  Vernon,  M.  Williams. 

The  Department  of  Psychology  offers  the  MA  and  MS 
in  Psychology  as  well  as  the  MA  and  MS  in  School  Psy- 
chology. All  graduate  students  are  required  to  take  PSY 
418,  420,  and  341  or  442.  Although  required  courses 
may  be  waived,  students  must  still  earn  a  minimum  total 
of  32  hours. 
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It  is  possible  for  the  student  to  select  one  of  a  number 
of  sequences  the  department  offers:  Clinical,  Counseling, 
Developmental,  Educational,  Experimental,  Measure- 
ment-Statistics and  Organizational-Industrial. 

Departmental  requirements  and  descriptions  are 
given  below.  For  more  specific  information  interested 
students  are  requested  to  send  their  inquiries  to  the 
chairperson  of  the  department  or  the  sequence 
coordinator. 

Clinical 

This  sequence  requires  two  years  of  study  and  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  positions  in  settings 
such  as  mental  health  centers,  family  service  agencies, 
other  mental  health  facilities,  and  community  colleges. 

Students  are  trained  in  psychotherapy,  family,  mari- 
tal, and  group  therapies,  and  psychological  assessment. 
Students  may  elect  to  plan  a  program  emphasizing  child 
and  family  treatment. 

The  program  includes  two  two-semester  practica  in 
campus  and  community  settings  which  build  on  course 
work  in  basic  psychology,  psychological  assessment, 
and  theories  and  techniques  of  psychotherapy. 

Counseling 

This  sequence  requires  two  years  of  study  and  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  counseling  positions  in 
settings  such  as  community  colleges,  mental  health  cen- 
ters, family  service  agencies,  rehabilitation  centers,  etc. 

Developmental 

This  sequence  is  designed  for  students  who  plan  on 
pursuing  doctoral  work  or  for  students  who  desire  to 
pursue  a  career  applying  developmental  psychology  to 
problems  of  children  or  the  elderly. 


Experimental 

This  sequence  is  designed  primarily  for  students 
who  wish  to  study  psychology  with  the  plan  of  applying 
for  doctoral  study. 


Measurement-Statistics 

Students  selecting  this  sequence  can  gain  knowl- 
edge which  will  facilitate  careers  in  computer  program- 
ming, educational  evaluation,  advanced  graduate  study, 
psychometrics,  and  teaching. 

Organizational-Industrial 

Students  selecting  this  sequence  can  qain  prepara- 
tion for  positions  in  personnel,  training,  management, 
labor  relations,  or  to  enhance  their  effectiveness  in  their 
present  position. 


School  Psychology 

This  program  requires  two  years  of  study  and  is 
designed  to  prepare  students  to  function  as  school  psy- 
chologists in  public  schools.  Successful  completion  of  the 
program  allows  students  to  meet  all  but  the  internship 
requirement  for  certification  as  school  psychologists  by 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

The  department  operates  a  psychological  clinic  for 
the  assessment  and  treatment  of  children  and  families. 
Some  graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  practica  spend 
part  of  their  time  working  in  this  center. 

Courses 


301  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
CHILDHOOD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Motor,  cognitive,  and  emotional  development  and 
personality  growth  of  children,  birth  through  pre- 
adolescence.  Prerequisite:  PSY  111. 

302  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 
ADOLESCENCE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Motor,  cognitive,  and  emotional  development  and 
personality  growth  of  the  adolescent.  Prerequisite:  PSY 
111. 

303  ADULT  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AGING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  physical,  cognitive,  and  personality  de- 
velopment during  adulthood,  with  emphasis  on  theories, 
empirical  data,  research  methods,  and  current  issues.  To 
receive  graduate  credit  for  the  course,  students  will  com- 
plete an  independent  project  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course  requirements.  Prerequisite:  PSY  111. 

304  GERONTOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Psychological  aspects  of  developmental  transforma- 
tions occurring  during  later  adulthood.  Applications  of 
psychology  to  problems  of  aging.  Prerequisite:  PSY  111. 
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305    PSYCHOLOGY  OF  WOMEN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  examination  of  psychological  research  to  place 
in  scientific  perspective  the  etiology  and  behavioral  con- 
seguences  of  female  and  male-oriented  attitudes.  Pre- 
reguisite:  PSY  111. 

320   HISTORY  AND  SYSTEMS  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Historical  antecedents  of  modern  psychology,  be- 
ginning with  Aristotle.  Examination  of  modern  psychol- 
ogy from  a  systematic  point  of  view.  Prereguisite:  12 
semester  hours  of  PSY. 

331    STUDIES  IN  EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Individualized  research  course  focusing  on  particu- 
lar content  areas.  Sections  concentrate  in  different  areas. 
Repeatable  but  not  in  the  same  content  area.  Preregui- 
sites: PSY  231,  240. 

333  PRINCIPLES  OF  BEHAVIOR 
MODIFICATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  of  behavior  modification  with  an  empha- 
sis upon  their  use  in  a  variety  of  educational  and  clinical 
settings.  Prereguisite:  PSY  111. 

334  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEASUREMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection,  evaluation,  and  interpretation  of  psycho- 
logical tests,  with  emphasis  on  basic  theory.  Tests  are 
considered  as  indicators  of  constructs  in  specific  deci- 
sion situations.  Prereguisite:  PSY  111. 

341  STATISTICS  II 
(Formerly  440) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Logic  of  statistical  inference:  Interval  estimation, 
complex  hypothesis  testing,  and  non-parametric  tech- 
nigues.  Applications  in  behavioral  sciences.  Preregui- 
site: PSY  240. 

346  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  socio-psychological  factors  influenc- 
ing the  exceptional  child's  cognitive  and  affective  devel- 
opment with  implications  for  those  working  with  excep- 
tional children.  Prereguisite:  PSY  112  or  301  or  302  or 
232  or  C&I  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

347  BEHAVIOR  DISORDERS  IN  CHILDREN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Medical,  psychological,  sociological  aspects  of  be- 
havioral disorders  of  children.  Prereguisite:  PSY  111. 

350   PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Behavior  disorders;  neuroses,  psychoses,  character 
disorders,  mental  deficiencies,  and  other  psychopatho- 
logical  conditions.  Prereguisite:  PSY  111. 

352   HUMAN  ABILITIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Nature,  assessment,  and  organization  of  human  abili- 
ties. Empirical  and  theoretical  analysis  of  genetic  and 
environmental  factors  in  development  of  abilities.  Pre- 
reguisite: PSY  334. 

360   LEARNING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Experimental  data  bearing  on  the  problem  of  learn- 


ing; learning  theory;  learning  data  and  theory  in  relation 
to  applied  problems.  Prereguisite:  PSY  111. 

361    PERCEPTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Cognitive  processes  and  their  relationship  to  other 
processes.  Relationship  of  sensation,  attention,  and 
memory  to  perception  and  factors  influencing  percep- 
tion. Prereguisite:  Nine  semester  hours  of  PSY  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

363  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Neurophysiological  and  biochemical  substrates  of 
behavioral  processes  including  sensorimotor,  percep- 
tual, motivational,  emotional,  and  intellectual  behaviors. 
Prereguisites:  Nine  semester  hours  of  PSY  and  BSC  100 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

364  MOTIVATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Evolution  of  basic  concepts  leading  to  contemporary 
explanation  of  determiners  of  action  with  application  to 
vocational,  social,  and  educational  areas.  Prereguisite: 
Nine  semester  hours  of  PSY. 

365  DYNAMICS  OF  SOCIAL  BEHAVIOR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  overview  of  the  explanations  for  various  aspects 
of  social  behavior,  e.g.,  interaction,  attitudes,  person  per- 
ception, etc.  Prereguisite:  PSY  131. 

375  PERSONNEL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Procedures  and  methods  used  to  match  individual 
skills  and  abilities  to  the  reguirements  of  specific  jobs; 
emphasis  is  on  personnel  selection.  Prereguisites:  PSY 
230  or  334. 

376  ORGANIZATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Research  methods  and  results  concerning  social 
psychology  of  work  organizations.  Descriptions  of  practi- 
ces of  organizational  psychology.  Prereguisites:  PSY  230 
Not  for  credit  if  had  BUA  or  MAM  221  or  421. 

400   INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 

418   THEORIES  OF  LEARNING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  consideration  of  the  major  contemporary  learning 
theories  and  their  relationship  to  experimental  data.  Pre- 
reguisite: PSY  231  or  360. 

420  THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  major  theoretical  formulations  concern- 
ing personality  with  emphasis  upon  their  current  status 
and  evidential  bases. 

421  ADVANCED  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Technigues  for  changing  behavior  through  manipu- 
lation of  environment.  General  principles  of  conditioning 
plus  their  application  to  patterns  of  problem  behavior. 
Prereguisite:  PSY  33 1  (operant)  or  333  or  360  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

432    PSYCHODIAGNOSTICS  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  of  and  training  in  individual  mental  testing 
with  emphasis  on  the  Binet  and  the  Wechsler  tests.  Pre- 
reguisites: PSY  350  or  concurrent  registration  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 
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433    PSYCHODIAGNOSTICS  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  of  projective  methods  and  development  of 
competence  in  the  use  of  selected  procedures.  Prerequi- 
sites: PSY  432  and  consent  of  instructor. 

435  DIAGNOSTIC  PROCEDURES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  assessment,  diagnosis,  and  re- 
mediation of  learning  disabilities  with  particular  stress  on 
a  psycholinguistic  approach.  Prerequisites:  Graduate 
standing  in  Psychology  and  consent  of  instructor. 

436  PRACTICUM 
1-12  sem.  hrs. 

Clinical  practice  in  university  facilities  and  outside 
agencies.  Provides  training  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Fifteen  hours  per  week.  Prereguisites:  Clinical  or  Coun- 
seling, PSY  432  and  464  and  consent  of  instructor 
School,  PSY  432,  433,  and  435  and  consent  of  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  to  a  total  of  twelve  semester  hours. 

437  GROUP  PSYCHOTHERAPY  AND 
COUNSELING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  research  in  group  dynamics,  technigues 
of  group  therapy  and  counseling.  Methods  of  evaluating 
groups,  direct  experience  as  group  member  and  group 
leader.  Prereguisites:  PSY  464  and  consent  of  instructor. 

438  TECHNIQUES  OF  OBJECTIVE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Clinical  application  of  representative  technigues  of 
objective  measurement.  Selection,  integration,  and  inter- 
pretation of  tests  will  be  included.  Prerequisites:  PSY  334 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

439  INTRODUCTION  TO 
NEUROPSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSESSMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  make  clinical 
judgments  regarding  cognitive  and  personality  deficits 
related  to  brain  function.  Prereguisites:  PSY  432;  PSY 
363  recommended. 

441  EXPERIMENTAL  DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Statistical  principles  of  experimental  design;  selec- 
tion, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  Analysis  of  Variance 
and  Covariance  designs  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Pre- 
reguisite:  PSY  440. 

442  TEST  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  principles  of  test  reliability  and  validity, 
topics  in  test  theory,  statistical  procedures  applicable  to 
psychometric  methods.  Prereguisites:  PSY  240  and  334. 

444   MULTIVARIATE  ANALYSIS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  covered  include  basic  matrix  algebra  and 
linear  transformations,  analysis  of  covariance  with  multi- 
ple covariates,  multivariate  significance  tests  of  group 
differences,  discriminant  analysis,  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance.  Prereguisite:  PSY  441. 

464    THEORIES  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COUNSELING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Goals,  methods,  and  procedures  of  different  theoret- 
ical positions.  Emphasis  is  on  interpersonal  dimensions  of 
the  counseling  interview.  Crosslisted  SED  and  CJS. 


465   VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Acguiring  and  using  occupational  and  educational 
information.  Consideration  of  job  reguirements  and  train- 
ing opportunities;  developing  occupational  units;  nature 
of  vocational  development. 

470   CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Traces  history  and  philosophy  of  profession  from 
assessment,  psychotherapeutic  and  research  traditions. 
Prereguisite:  Graduate  standing  in  Clinical,  Counseling, 
or  School  Psychology  or  consent  of  instructor. 

472    THEORY  &  PRACTICE  OF  SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  roles,  functions  and  professional  problems  in 
School  Psychology.  Prereguisites:  Open  only  to  students 
in  School  Psychology  Program,  consent  of  instructor. 

480  SEMINAR  IN  PSYCHOLOGY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  special  topics  in  psychology.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  subject  matter. 

481  COMMUNITY  MENTAL  HEALTH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Social  systems  as  they  affect  individual  mental 
health.  Conceptual  models,  typical  programs,  methods  of 
analyzing  communities,  and  methods  for  designing  com- 
munity mental  health  programs.  Prereguisite:  PSY  350. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  this  course  is  given  in  C&I  (see  C&I  491). 
Open  only  to  advanced  psychology  majors. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
1-12  sem.  hrs. 

Available  in  Organizational/Industrial  and  in 
School  Psychology.  Refer  to  Index  for  General  Courses. 
Prereguisite:  Consent  of  program  coordinator. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

SOCIOLOGY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY  AND 
SOCIAL  WORK  (SASW) 

Chairperson:  Robert  H.  Walsh.  Office:  Schroeder 
Hall  338. 

Teaching  Staff:  P.  Baker,  M.  Cunningham,  F.  J.  Davis,  R. 
Dirks,  D.  Eaton,  C.  T.  Griffin,  S.  Grupp,  B.  Heyl,  L  Huang, 
D.  Lee,  W.  Leonard,  M.  Nickels,  O.  Pocs,  V.  Pohlmann,  M. 
Pratt,  R.  Schmitt,  R.  Stivers,  S.  Thomas,  W.  Tolone,  R. 
Treadway,  R.  Walsh. 

Master's  Degree  in  Sociology 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  M.A.  and 
M.S.  degrees  in  Sociology.  The  32  hour  minimum  of 
graduate  work  must  include  Sociology  466,  Sociology 
471,  and  at  least  nine  additional  hours  of  Sociology 
courses  at  the  400  level,  excluding  Independent  Study, 
Readings,  and  Master's  Thesis.  The  remaining  15  hours 
may  be  taken  at  the  300  or  400  level  and  may  include  up 
to  six  hours  in  related  non-sociology  courses  and  up  to  six 
hours  of  Independent  Study  with  consent  of  adviser. 
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Entering  students  should  have  a  minimum  of  1 2  semester 
hours  in  Sociology  including  Sociology  240,  Sociology 
270,  and  Sociology  271  or  demonstrate  eguivalent  com- 
petency. Enrollment  for  such  undergraduate  courses 
may  be  used  to  remove  deficiencies  but  hours  do  not 
count  toward  the  32  hour  minimum  for  the  graduate 
degree. 

Courses  in  Sociology 

311    ISSUES  IN 

GERONTOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  treatment  of  selected  subjects  in  geron- 
tology. Prereguisites:  SAS  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

317    SOCIOLOGY  OF  SPORT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  social  institution  of  sport  is  examined  using  such 
sociological  concepts  as  social  organization,  culture, 
socialization,  deviance,  social  stratification,  minority 
groups,  and  collective  behavior.  Also  offered  as  HPR 
317.  SAS  106  recommended. 

332  SMALL  GROUPS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Conditions  affecting  interaction  in  small  groups,  the 
small  group  as  an  ongoing  social  system.  Limited  re- 
search project.  SAS  106  or  PSY  131  recommended. 

333  SELF  AND  SOCIETY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  social  psychological  approach.  Childhood  and 
adulthood  socialization  are  examined  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  symbolic  interactionism,  role  theory,  reference 
group  theory,  and  self  theory.  Pragmatic  implications  are 
considered.  Prereguisite:  SAS  106  or  PSY  111. 

341  SOCIOLOGY  OF  SEX  ROLES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  culture  concepts,  status,  role  and  self 
concepts,  and  socialization  concepts  toward  the  explana- 
tion of  sex  differences  in  social  behavior.  Institutionalized 
and  social  change  processes  are  examined.  SAS  106, 
PSY  111  recommended. 

342  ADVANCED  HUMAN  SEXUALITY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  personal,  interpersonal,  and  sociocultu- 
ral  aspects  of  sexual  relationships.  Prereguisite:  SAS  123 
or  PSY  123. 

343  SEXUALITY  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Perspectives,  approaches,  resources,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  basic  skills  in  sexuality  education.  Preregui- 
site: SAS  123. 

350   SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Sociological  perspective  on  educational  systems. 
Relationship  of  the  educational  system  to  other  institu- 
tions, organizational  characteristics,  and  social  factors 
influencing  behavior  of  students. 

365  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Delinguency  as  a  social  and  legal  problem;  theories 
of  delinguency,  the  juvenile  court;  prevention  and  treat- 
ment. SAS  106  recommended. 

366  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 


Patterns  of  collective  behavior;  structure  and  func- 
tions of  social  movements.  Examination  of  several  social 
movements,  analysis  of  morale,  leadership  and  control. 
SAS  106  recommended. 

367    CRIMINOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Criminological  theory  and  practice.  Crime  as  a 
social  and  legal  problem.  The  administration  of  justice. 
SAS  106  recommended. 

381    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  FIELD  SCHOOL 
1-9  sem.  hrs. 

Field  instruction  in  methods  and  technigues  of 
archaeological  survey,  excavation,  preparation  and 
preservation  of  materials,  and  record  keeping.  Preregui- 
sites: SAS  181  and  SAS  274  recommended. 

390   PRACTICUM  IN  SOCIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Experience  in  the  design,  implementation,  analysis, 
and  reporting  of  social  science  research  through  sur- 
veys, secondary-data  analysis,  demographic  analysis, 
and  program  evaluation  in  an  actual  research  program, 
usually  in  cooperation  with  a  community  agency.  Pre- 
reguisites: SAS  240  and  271,  previously  taken  or  concur- 
rently enrolled;  may  be  repeated  once. 

431    ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  study  of  a  major  sub-area  of  social  psy- 
chology. Socialization,  social  role  theory,  self  theory,  col- 
lective behavior,  attitude  formation  and  measurement. 

461    READINGS  IN  SOCIOLOGY 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

A  course  for  the  graduate  student  who  would  benefit 
more  from  a  specialized  independent  type  of  study 
adapted  to  the  student's  background  and  needs.  To  be 
taken  by  permission  of  the  graduate  adviser  and  the 
instructor  involved. 

465  SOCIOLOGY  OF  FORMAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  classical  organizational  models  includ- 
ing: Weberian,  Classical  Management,  Human  Rela- 
tions, Decision  Making,  and  Political  Process.  Focus  on 
environmental,  contextual,  structural,  process,  and  per- 
formance dimensions  of  organizations.  Crosslisted  with 
CJS. 

466  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  recent  theoretical  developments  in 
sociology.  Attention  will  focus  on  a  variety  of  social  theor- 
ies found  useful  in  explaining  social  phenomena. 

467  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Sociological  theories  of  law,  and  research  on  law  in 
society.  Attention  to  judicial  and  jury  decision-making, 
legal  structures,  legislation,  power,  beliefs,  conflict,  and 
social  change.  Public,  civil,  and  criminal  law  included. 
Crosslisted  with  CJS. 

469   SEMINAR  IN  SOCIOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

May  be  taken  up  to  three  times  if  topics  differ. ' 
Advanced  graduate  study  in  sociological  topics: 
Seminar  in  Deviance/Criminology 
Seminar  in  Family/Sex  Roles 
Seminar  in  Minorities/Stratification 
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Seminar  in  Social  Institutions 
Seminar  in  Demography 
Seminar  in  Gerontology 

471    SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Design  and  execution  of  research  involving  theoret- 
ical and  methodological  aspects  of  sociological  prob- 
lems. Advanced  methods  of  analysis  and  interpretation 
of  data. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  OF 
SOCIOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  given  in  C&I  (see  C&I  491). 

499    MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

See  Index  for  General  Courses. 

Courses  in  Anthropology 

306    REGIONAL  AND  AREA  STUDIES 
1-9  sem.  hrs. 

Directed  research  in  any  of  the  sub-disciplines  in 
anthropology. 

380   KEY  CONCEPTS  IN  ANTHROPOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Anthropological  thought  from  historical,  systematic, 
and  applied  viewpoint;  emphasis  on  changing  content, 
concepts,  methods  of  the  discipline.  Prerequisites:  SAS 
180,  181,  182,  274,  281,  285,  286  or  consent  of  instructor. 

383    STUDIES  IN  SELECTED  CULTURES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Culture  patterns  of  selected  areas.  Physical  charac- 
teristics, history,  social,  political,  intellectual  life,  cultural 
change  of  aboriginal  people.  Prereguisite:  SAS  180. 

386  METHODS  AND  THEORY  IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  archaeological  methods  and  theory  from 
1800  to  the  present,  with  an  emphasis  on  American 
archaeology.  Prerequisites:  SAS  181  and  274  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

388   HISTORICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Research  methods  of  historical  archeology  reviewed, 
and  the  principles  that  underlie  the  methods  examined 
critically.  A  local  historic  site  is  thoroughly  studied  as  a 
class  project.  Prereguisite:  SAS  274. 

Courses  in  Social  Work 

323    CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Recommended  before  SAS  368  if  student  wishes 
placement  in  a  child-serving  agency.  Services  for  de- 
pendent, neglected,  and  handicapped  children.  Prereq- 
uisite: SAS  221,  222,  or  Home  Economics  major  or  Spe- 
cial Education  major. 

325    SOCIAL  WORK  METHODS  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Basic  theory,  values,  and  beginning  skills  develop- 
ment generic  to  social  work  practice  at  individual,  group, 
and  community  levels.  Prerequisite:  SAS  221,  223,  and 
264  or  concurrent  registration. 


SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 
AND  AUDIOLOGY  (PAS) 

Chairperson:  Martin  A.  Young.  Office:  Fairchild  Hall 
204. 

Teaching  Staff:  M.  Brunt,  C.  Bowman,  M.  Howard,  J. 
Hufnagle,  L.  Hulit,  P.  Monoson,  W.  Smoski,  J.  Tannahill,  M. 
Young. 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  M.A.  or 
M.S.  degrees  with  emphasis  in  speech  pathology  or 
audiology.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  the  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  with 
emphasis  in  speech  pathology  must  meet  all  the  require- 
ments for  the  Illinois  Certificate  in  Speech  and  Language 
Impaired  and  all  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Clinical  Competence  of  the  American  Speech- 
Language-Hearing  Association.  The  candidate  for  the 
Master's  degree,  with  emphasis  in  audiology,  must  meet 
all  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Clini- 
cal Competence  of  the  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association.  Copies  of  requirements  for  both 
Illinois  and  national  certification  are  available  in  the 
departmental  office. 

Admission  to  the  program  a  degree  student 
requires  an  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  3.0  computed  on  the  last  60  semester  hours  of 
undergraduate  work.  A  student  whose  undergraduate 
grade  point  average  is  between  2.60  and  2.99  may  be 
admitted  on  a  probationary  basis.  Retention  in  the  pro- 
gram and  reclassification  as  a  degree  student  will 
depend  upon  achieving  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least 
3.00  after  the  semester  in  which  the  first  9  semester  hours 
of  approved  graduate-level  courses  are  completed. 

Three  program  options  are  available  in  speech 
pathology  and  audiology. 

The  32-hour  comprehensive  option  requires  32 
hours  of  approved  graduate-level  course  work,  to  include 
PAS  401,  and  a  passing  performance  on  an  eight-hour 
written  comprehensive  examination  at  the  end  of  gradu- 
ate study. 

The  32-hour  thesis  option  requires  32  hours  of 
approved  graduate-level  course  work,  to  include  PAS 
401  and  four  to  six  hours  of  credit  in  Master's  Thesis  499. 

The  39-hour  option  in  speech  pathology  reguires  39 
hours  of  approved  graduate-level  course  work,  at  least  28 
of  which  are  400-level  department  courses,  including 
practicums,  and  to  include  the  following  courses:  PAS 
401,  412, 413,  415,  471,  a  400-level  course  in  audiology, 
and  at  least  two  hours  of  credit  in  PAS  400  to  serve  as  a 
culminating  experience. 

The  39-hour  option,  with  emphasis  in  audiology,  also 
requires  39  hours  of  approved  graduate-level  course 
work,  at  least  28  hours  of  which  are  400-level  department 
courses,  including  practicums,  and  to  include  the  follow- 
ing courses:  PAS  401,  450,  452,  455,  471,  one  400-level 
course  in  speech  pathology,  and  at  least  two  hours  of 
credit  in  PAS  400  to  serve  as  a  culminating  experience. 
For  students  in  both  speech  pathology  and  audiology 
39-hour  options,  the  terminal  experience  (PAS  400)  is  to 
be  ta  ken  during  the  last  semester  of  course  work.  In  addi- 
tion, for  students  who  select  the  39-hour  option,  courses 
completed  with  a  grade  of  C  are  not  accepted  towards  the 
39  hours  but  are  still  used  to  compute  the  cumulative 
grade  point  average. 

Students  in  all  three  options  must  maintain  a  cumula- 
tive grade  point  average  of  3.00  in  both  major  courses 
and  overall  to  retain  their  degree  candidate  status  and  to 
be  eligible  for  department  practicums. 
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Enrollment  by  graduate  students  in  the  department's 
practicums  requires  the  completion  of  at  least  six  hours  of 
400-level  department  courses  and  degree  candidate  sta- 
tus. Speech  pathology  practicum  enrollment  reguires 
PAS  412, 413  and  415  in  the  following  sequence:  at  least 
one  of  these  courses  completed  prior  to  the  first  practi- 
cum enrollment,  a  second  course  concurrent  with  the 
first  practicum  enrollment,  and  the  third  course  concur- 
rent with  the  second  practicum  enrollment.  Audiology 
practicum  enrollment  reguires  a  similar  seguence  for 
PAS  450,  452  and  455.  In  all  instances,  permission  of  the 
Clinic  Director  is  needed  for  practicum  enrollments. 
Graduate  practicums  may  reguire  a  student  to  provide 
transportation  to  settings  arranged  by  the  department. 

A  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree  must  spend  at 
least  one  full  term  in  residence  in  order  to  gualify  for  the 
degree.  A  full  term  is  interpreted  as  one  semester  with  a 
class  load  of  eight  or  more  hours,  or  a  summer  session 
with  a  class  load  of  six  or  more  hours. 

Courses 

301    SPEECH  SCIENCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Elementary  acoustical  theory  with  application  to  the 
study  of  speech  production  and  reception.  Speech  spec- 
trography.  Prereguisite:  PAS  272. 

316   INTRODUCTION  TO  ORGANIC 
DISORDERS  OF  SPEECH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Speech  disorders  related  to  structural,  neurological, 
and  endocrine  pathologies.  Diagnostic  and  remedial 
procedures.  Includes  clinical  experiences.  Prereguisite: 
PAS  272. 

318  ORGANIZATION  OF  SPEECH,  HEARING, 
AND  LANGUAGE  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Professional  attitudes,  ethics,  and  organizations.  Set- 
ting up  and  maintaining  programs.  Evaluation,  therapy 
technigues,  materials  applicable  to  school  settings.  Rela- 
tionships to  school  and  community  agencies.  Preregui- 
sites:  Consent  of  instructor;  senior  or  higher  standing. 

319  STUTTERING  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Nature  and  history  of  the  problem.  Current  models  of 
onset,  development,  and  management.  Includes  clinical 
experiences. 

320  SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Comprehensive  study  of  acguisition  of  speech  and 
language  by  children.  Emphasis  on  first  six  years.  In- 
cludes clinical  experiences. 

321  LANGUAGE  PATHOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  language  disorders  in  children  and 
adults  which  are  associated  with  brain  damage,  learning 
disabilities,  psychopathology,  and  mental  retardation. 
Prereguisite:  PAS  320  or  an  eguivalent  human  language 
development  course  at  the  300  level. 

337    PRACTICUM  IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 
1  /2- 1  sem.  hr. 

Approximately  45  hours  of  supervised  clinical  prac- 
tice for  each  semester  hour.  Prereguisites:  PAS  330. 
Includes  clinical  experiences.  May  be  repeated  for  max- 
imum of  2  hours.  Materials  charge  optional. 


350  AUDIOLOGY  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  of  hearing  measurement:  sound,  human 
ear,  test  methods,  hearing  losses,  screening  methods,  test 
interpretation.  Includes  clinical  experiences. 

351  SPEECH  READING  AND  AUDITORY 
TRAINING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Principle  of  habilitation/rehabilitation  of  communi- 
cation disorders  related  to  hearing  impairment.  Visual/ 
auditory  speech  signals.  Amplification:  function/use. 
Includes  clinical  experiences. 

358  PRACTICUM  IN  BASIC  AUDIOLOGY 
1  /2- 1  sem.  hr. 

Approximately  45  hours  of  supervised  clinical  prac- 
tice for  each  semester  hour.  May  be  repeated  for  maxi- 
mum of  2  hours.  Includes  clinical  experiences.  Materials 
charge  optional.  Prereguisite:  PAS  350. 

359  PRACTICUM  IN  SPEECH  READING 
AND  AUDITORY  TRAINING 
1/2-1  sem.hr. 

Approximately  45  hours  of  supervised  clinical  prac- 
tice for  each  semester  hour.  Prereguisites:  PAS  351  and 
358.  May  be  repeated  for  maximum  of  2  hours.  Includes 
clinical  experiences.  Materials  charge  optional. 

360  AUGMENTATIVE  COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS  FOR  NON-SPEAKING 
PERSONS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Description  of  non-speaking  populations,  excluding 
deaf.  Review  of  available  augmentative  systems,  assess- 
ment, system  selection,  and  research  guestions. 

401    INTRODUCTION  TO  GRADUATE  STUDY 
IN  SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  AND 
AUDIOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introductory  review  of  research  strategy  and  philo- 
sophy in  speech  pathology  and  audiology  for  profession- 
als who  will  be  consumers  of  research  literature. 

412  PHONOLOGICAL  DISORDERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Review  and  synthesis  of  literature  on  articulatory 
phonetics,  the  acguisition  and  disruption  of  phonological 
processes,  and  the  assessment  and  remediation  of  pho- 
nological disorders. 

413  VOICE  AND  VOICE  DISORDERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Review  of  the  physiology  of  normal  voice  production 
and  the  study  of  the  literature  relating  to  etiologies,  diag- 
nosis, and  management  of  voice  disorders.  Prereguisites: 
PAS  316,  301  and  272  or  eguivalent  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

415    LANGUAGE  DISORDERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Synthesis  of  the  research  literature  on  language  dis- 
orders relating  to  their  description,  assessment  and 
remediation.  Prereguisites:  PAS  315  or  320. 

417   CLINICAL  PRACTICE  IN  SPEECH 
PATHOLOGY 

1  /2- 1  sem.  hr. 

Supervised  work  in  diagnosis  and/or  therapy.  Pre- 
reguisite: Consent  of  instructor.  Materials  charge 
optional. 
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418  STUTTERING  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  the  recent  research  relating  to  stuttering 
and  of  methods  of  examination,  diagnosis,  and  remedial 
procedures.  Prereguisite:  PAS  319. 

419  APHASIA 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  past  and  current  research  and  theory 
on  the  etiologies,  diagnosis  of,  and  therapies  for  aphasia 
in  children  and  adults.  Prereguisites:  PAS  316. 

444  NEUROPATHOLOGIES  OF  SPEECH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  nature  and  types  of  neuropathologies  that  have 
an  effect  on  speech  production,  with  particular  emphasis 
given  to  cerebral  palsy.  Prereguisite:  PAS  316  or 
eguivalent. 

445  OROFACIAL  ANOMALIES  AND 
ASSOCIATED  SPEECH  DISORDERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Embryological  growth  and  development  and  the  eti- 
ologies, diagnostic,  and  habilitative  procedures  for  oro- 
facial anomalies  with  emphasis  on  cleft  lip  and  palate. 
Prereguisites:  PAS  316  and  272  or  eguivalent. 

446  DIAGNOSTIC  PROCEDURES  IN 
SPEECH  PATHOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Test  materials  and  procedures  for  differential  diag- 
noses of  speech  and  language  problems. 

447  COMMUNICATIVE  DISORDERS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  HEAD  AND 
NECK  CANCER 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  insight 
into  the  area  of  cancer  of  the  head  and  neck  and  com- 
munication difficulties  associated  with  management  of 
the  disease.  Prereguisites:  PAS  272  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

450  ADVANCED  AUDITORY  TESTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  rationale,  application,  and  interpretation  of  ad- 
vanced testing  procedures;  evaluation  of  research  in 
special  tests.  Prereguisite:  PAS  350  or  eguivalent. 

452  AMPLIFICATION  FOR  THE 
HEARING  IMPAIRED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Hearing  Aids:  acoustical  analysis  methods,  clinical 
evaluation  procedures,  and  applications  among  hearing 
impaired  children  and  adults.  Prereguisite:  PAS  350  or 
eguivalent. 

453  AUDITORY  FUNCTIONS  AND 
DISORDERS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Function  of  the  auditory  mechanism  with  reference 
to  theories  of  hearing;  examination  of  the  etiology,  loci, 
and  effects  of  hearing  pathology  as  it  affects  auditory 
function  in  adults.  Prereguisite:  PAS  350  or  eguivalent. 

455    HEARING  DISORDERS  IN  CHILDREN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  review  and  study  of  the  literature  in  audiology  and 
otology  of  the  etiology,  loci,  and  effects  of  pathology  in  the 
auditory  system  of  children.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 


456  SEMINAR  IN  AUDIOLOGY 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Specific  topics  selected  by  the  student  with  approval 
of  the  instructor,  or  assigned  topics  will  be  explored.  In 
general,  library  sources  will  be  employed;  however, 
some  experimental  procedures  may  be  approved.  The 
student  may  repeat  the  seminar  for  credit  provided  that 
the  subject  matter  is  not  duplicated  and  the  total  credit 
earned  does  not  exceed  six  semester  hours.  Prereguisite: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

457  AUDIOLOGIC  HABILITATION 
AND  REHABILITATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  the  clinical  management  of  communication 
disorders  arising  from  hearing  impairment  with  empha- 
sis on  research  literature  and  recent  trends.  Prereguisite: 
PAS  351. 

458  PRACTICUM  IN  AUDIOLOGY 
1  /2- 1  sem.  hr. 

Supervised  experience  in  all  aspects  of  audiology. 
Emphasis  in  one  or  more  aspects  will  be  permitted  to  suit 
the  objectives  of  the  student.  Student  may  enroll  more 
than  once  if  subject  matter  is  not  duplicated  and  total 
credit  earned  does  not  exceed  six  semester  hours.  Pre- 
reguisite: PAS  350.  Materials  charge  optional. 

471    ADVANCED  SPEECH  SCIENCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  literature  and  instrumentation  related 
to  speech  production,  the  speech  signal,  speech  and 
auditory  perception.  Prereguisite:  PAS  301  and  272  or 
eguivalent. 

499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Students  who  register  for  one  or  more  hours  of  PAS 
499  are  reguired  to  attend  thesis  seminar. 


ZOOLOGY  (See  Biological 
Sciences) 
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Dean:  Andrew  Nappi,  316  Williams  Hall 
The  College  of  Business  contains  the  departments  of 
Accounting,  Business  Education  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, Finance  and  Law,  and  Management  and  Market- 
ing. The  primary  objective  of  the  College  of  Business  is  to 
prepare  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  for  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  careers  in  business,  education, 
government,  industry,  or  nonprofit  organizations.  The 
College  supports  the  principle  that  education  for  these 
careers  requires  the  assimilation  of  a  basic  common 
body  of  knowledge  as  well  as  opportunities  for  acquiring 
depth  in  appropriate  fields.  The  College  offers  graduate 
programs  leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Account- 
ing, Master  of  Business  Administration,  and  the  Master  of 
Science  or  Master  of  Arts  in  Business  Education.  The 
College  of  Business  also  is  involved  in  research,  public 
service,  and  faculty  professional  development  and  main- 
tains relationships  with  business,  industrial  and  service 
organizations  in  the  area. 

Master  of  Business 
Administration 

Director  of  Graduate  Programs:  G.  J.  Brabb  Office:  322 

Williams  Hall. 

The  Master  of  Business  Administration  (MBA)  de- 
gree is  a  collegiate  degree  with  courses  offered  in  the 
departments  of  Finance  and  Law,  Management  and 
Marketing,  and  Accounting.  The  program  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  for  a  managerial,  professional,  or 
administrative  career  not  only  in  business,  but  also  in 
governmental,  educational,  and  social  and  other  not-for- 
profit  institutions.  The  MBA  student  is  given  a  broad 
understanding  of  business  and  its  environments.  Stu- 
dents develop  interpersonal  effectiveness  and  the  ability 
to  analyze  data  and  use  management  science  models 
and  the  computer.  Elective  credits  allow  students  to  indi- 
vidualize their  program  and  to  obtain  additional  knowl- 
edge in  diverse  areas:  accounting,  marketing,  manage- 
ment, personnel  management,  management  for  non- 
profit organizations,  finance,  decision  systems,  and  infor- 
mation systems  analysis. 

MBA  Program  Requirements  for 
Admission 

All  University  and  Graduate  School  requirements 
for  admission  to  a  degree  program  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  apply  with  the  substitution  of  the 
Graduate  Management  Admissions  Test  (GMAT)  for  the 
GRE.  However,  the  collegiate  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Master  of  Business  Administration  degree 
program  are  higher  than  those  for  the  Graduate  School. 

The  GMAT  must  be  taken  before  filing  an  applica- 
tion for  admission.  An  official  score  report  on  the  GMAT 
is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  consideration  for  admis- 
sion to  the  MBA  program.  International  students  are 
reguired  to  submit  TOEFL  scores  with  their  admission 
applications. 

Students  at  large  must  apply  for  permission  from  the 
College  of  Business  to  register  for  business  courses.  Such 
students  may  be  required  to  furnish  official  transcripts 
which  show  the  degree  earned  and  the  prerequisites  for 
the  courses  in  which  the  student  is  asking  for  permission 


to  enroll.  Some  courses  in  the  College  have  restricted 
and/or  limited  enrollments  and  thus  may  not  be  open  to 
students  at  large. 

Students  may  be  admitted  to  the  MBA  program  at 
any  time  during  the  academic  year,  but  preference  is 
given  to  student  applications  received  by  July  1  for 
August  admission,  by  November  15  for  January  admis- 
sion and  by  May  1  for  summer  admission. 

Academic  Adviser 

Students  seeking  the  MBA  should  meet  with  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Programs  in  the  College  of  Business 
and  develop  a  Plan  of  Study.  The  MBA  degree  assumes 
an  undergraduate  knowledge  base  in  business,  econom- 
ics, and  accounting  which  students  with  undergraduate 
degrees  in  business  will  normally  have  completed.  Stu- 
dents with  non-business  undergraduate  degrees  will 
have  to  complete  courses  in  one  or  more  knowledge 
areas  before  enrolling  in  the  courses  available  for  gradu- 
ate credit.  With  careful  planning  and  coordination  be- 
tween colleges  and  departments,  gualified  students  may 
complete  an  undergraduate  non  business  major  and  a 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  in  five  years. 

Specific  requirements  will  be  determined  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  Graduate  Programs,  but  stu- 
dents with  a  non-business  undergraduate  degree  should 
expect  to  complete  some  or  all  of  the  following  founda- 
tion courses: 

ECO  401  Survey  of  Economic  Principles. 

ACC  401  Survey  of  Accounting  Principles. 

ACC  405  Survey  of  Business  Data  Processing. 

MAM  402  Management  Fundamentals. 

MAM  403  Marketing  Concepts. 

MAM  406  Quantitative  Methods  (prerequisite:  MAT 
107  or  equivalent). 

MAM  407  Production  and  Operations  Management 
(prerequisite:  MAM  406  or  equivalent). 

FAL  404  Theory  of  Managerial  Finance  (prerequi- 
site: ACC  401  or  equivalent). 

The  Office  of  the  Director  of  Graduate  Programs 
reserves  the  right  to  deny  credit  for  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  course  work  completed  at  other  institu- 
tions. The  burden  of  proof  to  demonstrate  course  com- 
patability  rests  with  the  student. 

As  general  guidelines:  (1)  Lower-division  course 
credit  will  not  substitue  for  upper-division  course  work 
requirements  (e.g.,  a  200-level  ISU  course  requirement 
cannot  be  satisfied  by  either  j  unior  college  or  community 
college  credits),  and  (2)  without  documentation,  credits 
earned  at  non-AACSB  accredited  institutions  will  not 
substitute  for  upper-division  course  work  requirements  at 
ISU  (e.g.,  no  200-level  credit  will  be  automatically 
granted  to  international  students  based  upon  course  titles 
alone). 

Curriculum  Requirements 

All  MBA  candidates  must  complete  36  semester 
hours  including  the  following  courses: 

MAM  415  Advanced  Quantitative  Methods  (pre- 
requisite: MAM  407  or  equivalent), 

MAM  430  Advanced  Marketing  Management  (pre- 
reguisite:  MAM  403  and  MAM  406  or  eguivalent), 

MAM  420  Organization  Theory  (prerequisite:  MAM 
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402  or  equivalent), 

FAL  440  Financial  Management  (prerequisites: 
MAM  406,  FAL  404  or  equivalent), 

ACC  450  Management  Accounting  (prerequisite:  6 
hours  of  accountinq), 

MAM  485  Business  Problems  and  Policy  (prerequi- 
sites: MAM  415,  MAM  420,  MAM  430,  FAL  440) 

MAM  497  Research  Methodoloqy  (Prerequisites: 
MAM  406  or  equivalent), 

FAL  410  Legal  Aspects  of  Business  Decisions 

Beyond  the  above  mentioned  eight  'core  courses," 
each  student  must  complete  12  hours  of  graduate  elec- 
tives  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  adviser. 

Electives  are  taken  from  outside  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness, must  be  400-level  courses  or  above  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Programs.  No 
more  than  two  300-level  elective  courses  may  be  taken 
from  within  the  College  of  Business. 

A  thesis  may  be  substituted  for  up  to  six  hours  of 
elective  course  work.  Please  refer  to  Index  for  Graduate 
School  policy  on  thesis. 

Transfer  Credit 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy  on  credit 
transfer. 

Time  Limitations 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy  on  time 
limitations 

Course  Limitations 

Master  of  Business  Administration  candidates  will  not  be 
permitted  to  include  any  of:  ECO  401,  MAM  319,  327, 
334,  335,  385,  402,  403,  406,  and  407;  FAL  349  and  404, 
ACC  401  and  405  in  their  Plan  of  Study  for  graduate 
credit. 

Courses 

Description  of  courses  leading  to  the  MBA  degree 
will  be  found  under  the  Departments  of  Finance  and  Law, 
Management  and  Marketing,  and  Accounting. 

Repetition  of  Courses  in  the  MBA  Program 

A  student  can  register  officially  for  any  MBA  course, 
undergraduate  deficiency  or  graduate  level,  only  twice. 
That  is,  if  a  student  completes  a  course,  or  drops  a  course 
after  the  tenth  day  enrollment  report,  he  or  she  may 
officially  enroll  in  the  same  course  only  one  additional 
time. 

ACCOUNTING  (ACC) 

Chairperson:  James  A.  Hallam.  Office:  Stevenson 
Hall  435A. 

Teaching  Staff:  T.  Craig,  T.  Duffy,  G.  Fish,  J.  Hallam,  L. 
Lammers,  M.  McClure,  G.  McKean,  M.  Rexroad,  E. 
Rozanski,  G.  Sanderson,  T.  Secoy,  R.  Tussing. 
Academic  Adviser:  M.  Dawson. 


Master  of  Science  in 
Accounting 

The  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting  degree  is 
designed  for  the  student  who  is  interested  in  professional 
accounting.  It  is  anticipated  that  upon  completion  of  a 
degree  the  student  will  be  employed  in  a  public  account- 
ing firm  or  an  accounting  area  of  business  or  govern- 
ment. The  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting  degree  is 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  The  AICPA  has 
recommended  a  fifth  year  of  academic  preparation  prior 
to  entering  public  accounting.  This  degree  is  designed  to 
meet  that  fifth  year  need. 

Admission  Requirements 

All  University  and  Graduate  School  reguirements 
for  admission  to  a  degree  program  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  Illinois  State  University  will  apply.  Graduate 
students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting 
degree  program  only  after  successfully  completing  the 
Graduate  Management  Admission  Test  (GMAT).  A  min- 
imum GM  AT  of  475  is  reguired.  A  minimum  grade  point 
average  (GPA)  of  at  least  2.75  on  a  4.00  scale  for  the  last 
60  undergraduate  hours  is  also  reguired. 

Before  entering  the  program  students  will  normally 
have  had  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Accounting  degree 
based  upon  the  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board's 
pronouncements,  the  AICPA  Statement  on  Auditing 
Standards  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Otherwise, 
there  may  be  deficiencies  as  determined  by  the  MSA 
adviser. 

International  students  are  reguired  to  submit  a 
TOEFL  score  of  600  or  more  with  their  application  for 
admission. 

A  student-at-large  will  not  be  permitted  to  register  for 
any  courses  in  the  MSA  program. 

Curriculum  Requirements 

All  MSA  candidates  must  complete  32  semester 
hours  and  a  comprehensive  examination  administered 
near  the  end  of  the  final  semester  of  course  study. 

Required  Courses 

430  Advanced  Accounting  Theory 4  sem.  hrs. 

468  Computer-Based  Management  Information 

Systems 4  sem.  hrs. 

497  Introduction  to  Research  Methodology 

in  Accounting 4  sem.  hrs. 

400-Level  Accounting  Elective  chosen  from 

ACC  431,  435,  439,  and  470 4  sem.  hrs. 

Total 16  sem.  hrs. 

Elective  Courses 

Accounting:  300  or  400  level  courses  . .  6-12  sem.  hrs. 

BEA,  FAL  or  MAM:  300  level 3-6  sem.  hrs. 

BEA,  FAL  or  MAM:  400  level 3-6  sem.  hrs. 

Behavioral  Science:  300-400  level 3-6  sem.  hrs. 

Total 16  sem.  hrs. 

Transfer  Credit 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy  on  credit 
transfer. 
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Time  Limitations 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy  on  time 
limitations. 

Repetition  of  Courses  in  the  MSA  Program 

A  student  can  register  officially  for  any  MSA  course, 
undergraduate  deficiency  or  graduate  level,  only  twice. 
That  is,  if  a  student  completes  a  course,  or  drops  a  course 
after  the  tenth-day  enrollment  report,  he  or  she  may  offi- 
cially enroll  in  the  same  course  only  one  additional  time. 

Academic  Adviser 

It  is  recommended  that  undergraduate  students  who 
are  considering  a  Master  of  Science  in  Accounting 
degree  make  arrangements  with  the  academic  adviser  to 
determine  deficiencies  and  to  develop  a  plan  of  study  for 
the  complete  program.  Thus,  the  student  should  see  the 
adviser  to  discuss  the  entire  program  including  the 
reguired  comprehensive  examination. 


Courses 


Normally,  the  following  courses  will  not  count  toward 
an  M.S.  in  Accounting:  ACC  401,  405,  and  450. 

330   FUND  ACCOUNTING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Accounting  applications  to  financial  planning  and 
control  for  non-profit  institutions.  Prereguisites:  ACC 
231.  Overall  GPA  of  2.5  or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  231.  ACC 
majors  only. 

332    ADVANCED  MANAGERIAL 
ACCOUNTING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Recent  conceptual  and  analytical  developments  in 
the  area  of  management  accounting.  Prereguisites:  ACC 
166,230,MAM100,andMAT115orl21andanoverall 
GPA  of  2.5  or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  230. 

334   ADVANCED  TAX  PROBLEMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  examination  of  corporation,  partnership, 
estate,  trusts,  and  gift  tax  problems.  Prereguisites:  ACC 
233  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson.  Overall  GPA  of  2.5 
or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  233. 

336  AUDITING  PROBLEMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

In-depth  analysis  of  statistical  samples,  accountants' 
legal  exposure,  EDP  in  auditing,  analysis  of  practical 
problems  encountered  by  the  public  accountant  in  a 
variety  of  auditing  situations.  Prereguisite:  ACC  235. 
Overall  GPA  of  2.5  or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  235.  ACC  majors 
only. 

337  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING 
PROBLEMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  problems  involved  in  preparation  and 
interpretation  of  consolidated  statements,  estates  and 
trusts,  and  partnerships.  Prereguisite:  ACC  232  and  an 
overall  GPA  of  2.5  or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  231  and  232. 
ACC  majors  only. 

340   INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination   of   financial   management   of   multi- 


national enterprises  and  of  diverse  accounting  practices 
in  international  business.  Prereguisites:  ACC  132. 

362    ADVANCED  BUSINESS 
SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Involves  the  development  of  data  processing  system, 
including  the  development  of  input  files,  updating  and 
file  maintenance,  and  design  and  preparation  of  reports, 
and  complete  documentation  of  the  data  processing  sys- 
tem. Prereguisite:  ACC  261  and  366  and  an  overall  GPA 
of  2.5  or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  261  and  366.  Material  charge 
optional. 

366   ADVANCED  BUSINESS  DATA 
PROCESSING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  applications  using  disk  systems,  tape  sys- 
tems, and  operating  systems  as  applied  to  business  prob- 
lems using  COBOL.  Prereguisite:  ACC  266  or  ACS  272. 
Overall  GPA  of  2.5  or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  266  or  ACS  272. 
Material  charge  optional. 

369   DATA  PROCESSING  CENTER 
OPERATIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  managerial  data  processing  responsibili- 
ties, problems  and  issues  encountered  by  a  data  process- 
ing manager.  Preregusite:  9  hrs.  in  BUS  courses  or  con- 
sent of  dept.  chairperson. 

375   PROFESSIONAL  PROBLEMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  contemporary  accounting 
problems  with  a  strong  orientation  toward  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  CPA  examination.  Prereguisites:  24  hours  of 
ACC.  Previous  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  ACC  337. 
Overall  GPA  of  2.5  or  an  A  or  B  in  ACC  230,  231,  and 
232  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson.  Concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  FAL  375  recommended. 

401    SURVEY  OF  ACCOUNTING  PRINCIPLES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  single  semester  mate- 
rial ordinarily  covered  in  the  first  two  semesters  of  ele- 
mentary accounting.  Enrollment  is  limited  to  graduate 
students  who  have  had  no  more  than  one  semester  of 
previous  study  in  accounting.  The  course  cannot  be 
presented  for  graduate  credit  by  a  degree  candidate  in 
the  ACC  or  MBA  program. 

405    SURVEY  OF  BUSINESS 
DATA  PROCESSING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  single  semester  mate- 
rial ordinarily  covered  in  a  beginning  business  data  pro- 
cessing class  and  a  business  systems  analysis  class. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  those  students  who  have  not  had 
ACC  166  or  its  eguivalent.  Prereguisites:  Admission  to  a 
graduate  business  program.  Cannot  be  taken  for  credit  in 
ACC  or  MBA  graduate  programs.  Typing  skills  recom- 
mended. Also  offered  as  ACS  405. 

430  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  THEORY 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Fundamental  concepts  of  accounting  theory:  their 
nature,  structure,  history,  and  development.  Relationship 
and  application  to  current  accounting  problems.  Pre- 
reguisite: 18  semester  hours  of  accounting  including 
ACC  232. 

431  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  ACCOUNTING 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Consideration  of  current  issues  and  controversies  in 
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theory  and  practice;  special  attention  given  to  authorita- 
tive pronouncements  and  professional  literature.  Pre- 
requisite: 18  semester  hours  of  accounting  including 
ACC  232. 

435    ADVANCED  AUDITING 
4  sem.  hrs. 

A  critical  analysis  of  auditing  standards  and  proce- 
dures, the  relationship  of  trends  and  developments  of  the 
accounting  profession  to  the  practice  of  auditing,  includ- 
ing the  examination  of  current  professional  literature. 
Prerequisite:  ACC  235,  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 

439   ADMINISTRATIVE  ACCOUNTING 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Accounting  as  a  tool  for  management  planning  and 
control  and  decision  making.  Organization  of  the  ac- 
counting department;  financial  and  management  audits 
and  performance  evaluation;  cost  determination  and 
analysis  for  administrative  purposes.  Prerequisite:  18 
semester  hours  of  accounting  including  ACC  230,  or 
consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 

450   MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  for  non-accounting  majors.  Emphasis  on 
the  interpretation  and  use  of  accounting  data.  Prerequi- 
site: ACC  401  or  6  hours  of  accounting  or  consent  of  dept. 
chairperson. 

468   COMPUTER-BASED  MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Designing  of  management  information  systems 
modules  and  their  integration  into  an  overall  computer- 
based  management  information  system  for  business. 
Prerequisites:  ACC  261  or  ACC  405  or  consent  of  dept. 
chairperson. 

470   ADVANCED  STUDIES  IN 
SPECIALIZED  FIELDS 
2-4  sem.  hrs. 

Recent  developments  in  accounting,  data  process- 
ing, and  information  systems.  May  be  taken  for  credit 
more  than  once,  provided  different  material  is  covered. 
Prerequisite:  15  semester  hours  of  ACC  or  consent  of 
dept.  chairperson. 

497    INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY  IN  ACCOUNTING 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Instruction  in  research  and  reporting  methods,  prac- 
tices, and  technigues  together  with  individual  practice  in 
conducting  and  reporting  on  specific  research  projects 
in  accounting.  Prereguisites:  1 8  sem.  hrs.  of  ACC  includ- 
ing ACC  232  and  BE  A  240  or  its  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
dept.  chairperson. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  (BEA) 

Chairperson:  Wilma  Jean  Alexander.  Office:  Wil- 
liams Hall  327. 

Teaching  Staff:  W.  Alexander,  P.  Dickey-Olson,  J. 
Grever,  J.  Hall,  A.  Kaisershot,  P.  Marcum,  T.  Palmer,  J. 
Rich,  I.  Varner,  M.  Winchell,  R.  Wray. 


Master's  Degree  Programs 
in  Business  Education 

The  Master's  Deqree  Program  in  Business  Education 
can  lead  to  the  Master  of  Arts  or  the  Master  of  Science 
degree.  A  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  and  a  compre- 
hensive examination  are  required  or  the  student  may 
elect  to  take  28  semester  hours  and  complete  a  thesis  for 
four  semester  hours  of  credit  in  Master's  Thesis  499. 

Both  degree  programs  require  17  semester  hours  in 
business  education  and  up  to  15  semester  hours  in  busi- 
ness, education,  or  cognate  courses  with  the  approval  of 
the  student's  adviser.  Each  student  must  complete  a  min- 
imum of  16  semester  hours  at  the  400-level  or  above. 

Students  may  also  elect  a  thirty-nine  semester  hour 
option.  Of  the  39  semester  hours  required,  a  minimum  of 
2 1  semester  hours  must  be  taken  from  the  Department  of 
Business  Education  and  Administrative  Services.  A  total 
of  no  less  than  1 8  semester  hours  must  be  at  the  400-level 
or  above.  Neither  a  thesis  nor  a  comprehensive  examina- 
tion is  required.  However,  the  student  must  maintain  a  3.2 
grade  point  average  for  graduation.  In  addition,  a  gradu- 
ate student  selecting  the  39-semester  hour  option  must 
write  a  major  research  paper  for  which  one  semester 
credit  hour  will  be  allowed. 

No  specific  elective  courses  are  required  for  the 
Master  of  Science  degree.  The  Master  of  Arts  degree 
requires  foreign  language  reading  competency  in  addi- 
tion to  the  required  number  of  semester  hours. 

General  Administrative  Endorsement 

With  Emphasis 

in  Vocational  Education 

A  career  option  leading  to  general  administrative 
endorsement  with  emphasis  in  vocational  education  is 
offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Foundations  through  the  Agri- 
culture, Business  Education  and  Administrative  Ser- 
vices, Home  Economics,  and  Industrial  Technology  de- 
partments. Students  interested  in  the  vocational 
emphasis  should  (a)  see  department  chairperson  or 
appropriate  adviser  and  (b)  file  an  Intent  to  File  for  Certi- 
fication form  in  the  Office  of  Clinical  Experiences  and 
Certification  Processes.  All  students  who  plan  to  receive 
certification  for  the  State  of  Illinois  via  an  approved  ISU 
program  must  file  official  forms  and  follow  specific 
procedures.  Certification  is  not  given  automatically  at  the 
completion  of  specific  course  work  or  degree  program. 

Admission  Requirements 

All  University  and  Graduate  School  requirements 
for  admission  to  a  degree  program  of  the  Graduate 
School  at  Illinois  State  University  will  apply.  Graduate 
students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Master  of  Science  or  Master  of  Arts 
degree  program  in  Business  Education  only  after  suc- 
cessfully completing  the  Graduate  Management  Admis- 
sion Test  (GMAT).  A  minimum  of  400  is  reguired  de- 
pendent on  the  GPA.  A  minimum  GPA  of  2.6  is  required 
dependent  on  the  GMAT  score. 

Before  entering  the  program,  students  will  normally 
have  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Business  Education 
from  an  AACSB  accredited  institution;  otherwise,  there 
may  be  deficiencies.  Deficiencies  will  be  determined  by 
the  chairperson  of  the  department. 
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Academic  Adviser 

The  departmental  graduate  student  adviser  in  con- 
sultation with  the  chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Busi- 
ness Education  and  Administrative  Services  serves  as 
the  academic  adviser  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Business 
Education.  Students  seeking  a  Master's  degree  in  Busi- 
ness Education  should  meet  with  the  departmental  grad- 
uate student  adviser  prior  to  enrollment  in  graduate 
courses.  Individual  conferences  with  the  students  are 
continued  throughout  the  graduate  program.  A  Plan  of 
Study  reguired  by  the  Graduate  School  is  prepared 
jointly  with  the  student  and  graduate  adviser.  When 
necessary,  assistance  is  also  provided  for  those  degree 
candidates  preparing  for  the  comprehensive  ex- 
amination. 

Transfer  Credit 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy  on  credit 
transfer. 

Time  Limitations 

Refer  to  Index  for  Graduate  School  policy  on  time 
limitations. 

Courses 

330   DECISION-MAKING  FOR 
CONSUMERS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  consumer  problems,  trends,  and  informa- 
tion. Topics  include:  insurance,  housing,  credit,  life- 
styles, consumer  protection,  leisure,  and  achieving  fi- 
nancial security.  Also  offered  as  HEC  330. 

335    SOCIETAL  CONTEXT  OF 
CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  the  position  of  consumer  education 
within  the  social  system.  The  course  will  examine  the 
institutional  framework  within  which  consumers  func- 
tion. Prereguisites:  BEA  330,  or  HEC  330,  or  HEC  1 1 7  or 
concurrent  registration. 

341    PRACTICUM  IN  BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  communications  unigue  to  professional 
employment.  Emphasis  on  research  and  writing  skills  for 
effective  communication.  Prereguisites:  BEA  240  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

345   BUSINESS  IN  A 

MULTI-CULTURAL  ENVIRONMENT 
(FORMERLY  BEA  350) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Business  operations  in  a  multi-cultural  environment. 
Relationship  between  the  business  process  and  social 
attitudes,  values,  ideologies,  and  customs  with  special 
emphasis  on  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Middle  East. 

351    CONCEPTS  IN  OFFICE  INFORMATION 
PROCESSING 
(FORMERLY  BEA  370) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Fundamental  knowledge  of  office  information  pro- 
cessing systems:  organization,  implementation,  manage- 
ment, work  flow,  word  processing  and  word  processing 


eguipment,  computer  word  processing,  and  the  role  of 
the  secretary. 

353   BUSINESS  FORMS 

CREATION  AND  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Procedures  for  implementing  a  forms  control  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  on  analyzing  and  designing  business 
forms.  Prereguisite:  BEA  250. 

360   TOPICS  IN  STRATEGIES 
OF  TEACHING  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  SUBJECTS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  of  teaching  business  education  subjects 
including  typewriting,  shorthand,  basic  business,  con- 
sumer economics,  accounting,  marketing  and  distribu- 
tive education,  word  processing  and  current  topics.  May 
be  repeated  if  content  different.  Selected  topics  include 
clinical  experience.  Formerly  BEA  390,  392,  394,  396. 

380   ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  VOCATIONAL  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  organizing  a  cooperative  program; 
emphasis  on  recruitment,  selection  of  training  stations, 
student  placement,  and  operation  of  cooperative  plan. 
Includes  clinical  experiences.  Also  offered  as  AGR  380, 
HEC  380  and  IT  305. 

382    COORDINATION  TECHNIQUES  OF 
COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Coordination  technigues  needed  for  high  school 
and  post-secondary  teacher  coordinators  in  integrating 
classroom  activities  with  daily  employment.  Includes 
clinical  experiences.  Also  offered  as  AGR  382,  HEC  382 
and  IT  306. 

401    ISSUES  &  TRENDS  IN 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  investigative  study  of  the  historical  development, 
current  status,  and  philosophy  of  secondary,  post- 
secondary,  and  adult  business  education  programs. 

406   MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION 
IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  underlying  measurement  and  evaluation 
in  business  subjects;  development  and  administration  of 
testing  programs  for  business  departments. 

408    PROBLEMS  OF  OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems,  practices,  and  policies  in  office  adminis- 
tration. Methods  of  establishing,  analyzing,  standardiz- 
ing, and  controlling  administrative  systems  and  proce^ 
dures  in  the  office. 

410   CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  practices  in  curriculum  development 
and  revision  as  they  apply  to  vocational  and  non- 
vocational  business  education  programs. 

416    ADVANCED  MANAGERIAL 

BUSINESS  COMMUNICATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Written  communications  to  business  organizations, 
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the  impact  of  political  climates,  ethical  considerations  on 
effective  external  and  internal  reports,  study  of  critical 
thinking  and  logic  in  writing  business  reports. 

420   SEMINAR  IN  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Consideration  of  business  education  problems  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  group  and  to  the  individual  stu- 
dents by  means  of  class  discussions,  presentation  of  posi- 
tion papers  and  research  findings,  group  discussions, 
and  individual  conferences.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit  with  consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 

454    PROBLEMS  IN  MARKETING 

AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Current  problems  and  research  involved  in  teach- 
ing marketing  and  distributive  education  in  programs  at 
the  secondary  and  post-secondary  levels. 

484  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Underlying  movements,  legislation,  and'  philoso- 
phies which  have  influenced  the  development  of  voca- 
tional education.  Also  offered  as  AGR  484,  HEC  484,  and 
IT  484. 

485  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTORSHIP  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  knowledge  and  competencies  in 
planning  and  organizing  vocational  education  programs. 
Prereguisite:  Consent  of  dept.  chairperson  or  graduate 
adviser.  Also  offered  as  AGR  485,  HEC  485,  and  IT  485. 

486  VOCATIONAL  DIRECTORSHIP  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Second  course  in  directorship  seguence.  Leader- 
ship strategies  for  implementing,  operating,  and  evaluat- 
ing vocational  programs  in  the  public  sector.  Preregui- 
site: AGR,  BEA,  HEC,  or  IT  485  and  consent  of  dept 
chairperson  or  graduate  adviser.  Also  offered  as  AGR 
486,  HEC  486,  and  IT  486. 

488   SEMINAR  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Culminating  seminar  for  39  hour  master's  degree 
program.  Emphasis  upon  changing  vocational  educa- 
tion relationships,  students'  major  concerns  and  current 
problems.  Prereguisite:  Enrolled  in  last  semester  of  39- 
hour  program  or  consent  of  dept  chairperson.  Also 
offered  as  AGR  488,  HEC  488,  and  IT  488. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

(SeeC&I491). 

497    INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY  IN  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Tools  and  types  of  research  applicable  to  business 
education.  Critical  evaluation  of  current  research  em- 
phasizing application  in  the  improvement  of  instruction. 

499   MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 


FINANCE  AND  LAW  (FAL) 

Chairperson:  William  L.  Scott.  Office:  Williams  Hall 
328. 

Teaching  Staff:  K.  Crepas,  E.  Ficek,  M.  Gardner,  S.  Mas- 
sm,  D.  Mills,  G.  Naidu,  R.  Potter,  A.  Reichert,  C.  Varner. 

Description  and  reguirements  for  the  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  degree  are  listed  under  the  College 
of  Business. 


Courses 

311  GOVERNMENT  REGULATION  OF 
BUSINESS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Rules  and  regulations  of  mergers,  monopolies,  pric- 
ing, advertising,  securities,  food  and  drugs,  unfair  trade 
practices,  utilities,  and  transportation.  Prereguisite:  ECO 
101  and  FAL  208. 

312  INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  LAW 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Case  study  in  international  business  law.  Problems 
of  jurisdiction,  contract  enforcement,  government  regu- 
lations, and  tax.  Comparative  law  with  emphasis  on 
Europe,  Islam,  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  Pre- 
reguisite: FAL  208. 

340  SHORT-TERM 
FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  working  capital  management;  cash  bud- 
geting; financial  analysis  and  planning;  short-term  fi- 
nancing decisions.  Prereguisite:  FAL  240  or  eguivalent. 

341  CAPITAL  INVESTMENT  DECISION 
MAKING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  of  capital  management,  evaluation  of  risks, 
determination  of  capital  structures,  measure  of  costs  and 
return,  and  allocation  of  capital.  Prereguisite:  FAL  240  or 
eguivalent. 

343  SECURITY  ANALYSIS  AND 
PORTFOLIO  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Characteristics  of  financial  assets  and  markets;  eva- 
luation of  securities;  selecting  and  combining  securities 
into  portfolios;  portfolio  models  and  measurement  of  port- 
folio performance.  Prereguisite:  FAL  240  or  eguivalent, 
242.  BUS  majors  only. 

344  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Financial  management  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, including  balance  of  payments,  foreign  exchange 
markets  and  international  money  and  capital  markets. 
Prereguisite:  FAL  240  or  eguivalent.  BUS  majors  only. 

349    ADVANCED  FINANCIAL  THEORY 
AND  PROBLEMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  advanced  coverage  of  financial  theory  and  its 
applications  to  cases  and  problems.  Specific  area  of 
emphasis  varies  according  to  the  interests  of  students 
and  faculty  involved.  Prereguisite:  FAL  240,  340  or  341, 
and  additional  6  hrs  in  finance.  Not  for  graduate  credit  for 
MBA  students. 
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351    LIFE  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Personal  and  business  risks.  Principles  of  life  and 
health  insurance  and  their  applications.  Prerequisites: 
FAL252. 

354   RISK  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Management's  role  in  treating  nonspeculative  risks 
to  which  business  is  exposed.  Emphasis  on  recognition, 
evaluation,  and  treatment  of  risks.  Prerequisite:  FAL  351. 
BUS  majors  only. 

380   TOPICS  IN  THE 

LEGAL  ENVIRONMENT  OF  BUSINESS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  topics  in  law  and  its  relationship  to  busi- 
ness. Topics  may  include  new  developments  in  public 
and  private  law  as  it  relates  to  business.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  with  consent  of  instructor. 

404    THEORY  OF 

MANAGERIAL  FINANCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  single  semester  mate- 
rials that  ordinarily  would  reguire  two  semesters  of 
undergraduate  course  work  in  business  finance  and 
financial  markets.  It  includes  financial  theory  of  the  firm 
including  the  economic  and  institutional  environment, 
working  capital  management,  sources  and  uses  of  funds, 
capital  structure,  and  budgeting.  Prereguisites:  ACC  401 
or  eguivalent.  Admission  to  a  graduate  business  pro- 
gram. The  course  cannot  be  taken  for  credit  in  the 
ACC  or  MBA  graduate  programs. 

410   LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF 
BUSINESS  DECISIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  overview  of  the  legal  environment  affecting  busi- 
ness decisions  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  social,  ethical 
and  political  influences  impacting  business  organiza- 
tions. 

440  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  financial  problems  of  business  enter- 
prises and  the  formulation  of  financial  policies.  Financing 
of  current  operations  and  long-term  capital  needs,  in- 
come management  and  expansion  policies.  Includes 
case  studies.  Prereguisites:  MAM  406,  FAL  404  or 
equivalents. 

441  ADVANCED  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  MARKETS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  critical  study  of  sources  of  funds  and  investment 
manaqement  of  these  funds;  scope  and  chanqes  in 
financial  markets;  recent  policy  changes  and  problems 
in  financial  management  of  financial  institutions;  changes 
being  proposed  in  regulations  affecting  structure  and 
functions  of  the  intermediaries  and  the  nature  of  financial 
markets.  Prereguisite:  FAL  440. 

442  INVESTMENT  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  strategic  and  operational  study  of  investments 
from  an  analytical  perspective  including  the  planning, 
direction,  and  evaluation  of  investment  programs.  Pre- 
reguisite: FAL  440. 

449    SEMINAR  IN  FINANCE 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  will  vary  with  needs  and  interests  of  students 


and  faculty.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  if  different 
material  is  covered.  Offered  once  per  year.  Prereguisite: 
FAL  440. 

499    MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


MANAGEMENT  AND 
MARKETING  (MAM) 

Acting  chairperson:  V.  K.  Unni.  Office:  329  Wil- 
liams Hall. 

Teaching  Staff:  A.  Abdel-Halim,  G.  Brabb,  S.  Chitgo- 
pekar,  P.  Couch,  J.  Cox,  Jr.,  M.  Dumler,  A.  Eshghi,  G. 
Eshghi,  F.  Fazel,  C.  Ferguson,  G.  Glisan,  C.  Graeff,  L.  Graf, 
J.  Grimm,  M.  Hemmasi,  C.  Kellog,  R.  Kerber,  M.  Lewis,  M. 
Mazen,  C.  Mohr,  K.  Newgren,  R.  Radhakrishnan,  D. 
Robinson,  P.  Swamidass,  V.  K.  Unni. 

Description  and  reguirements  for  the  Master  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  degree  are  listed  under  the  College 
of  Business. 

Courses 

Master  of  Business  Administration  candidates  will 
not  be  permitted  to  include  ECO  401;  MAM  319,  327, 
334,  335,  338,  385,  402,  403,  406  and  407;  FAL  349  and 
404;  ACC  401  and  405  in  their  Plans  of  Study  for  gradu- 
ate credit. 

301    DECISION  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Behavioral  and  guantitative  factors  in  business 
decision-making.  Emphasis  on  guantitative  methods  of 
making  decisions  under  conditions  of  uncertainty.  Pre- 
reguisite: MAM  100. 

319    SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  specialized  study  of  a  selected  topic  in  the  field  of 
guantitative  methods  for  advanced  students.  May  be 
repeated  once  if  different  topic.  Not  for  graduate  credit  for 
MBA  students.  Prereguisites:  MAM  215,  227  and  senior 
standing. 

323  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
MANAGEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  procedures  relating  to  manpower 
management,  including  staffing,  appraisal,  training,  com- 
pensation, and  other  programs  for  business  and  other 
organizations.  Prereguisite:  MAM  220. 

324  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Managing  employment  relations  and  work  condi- 
tions. Emphasis  on  negotiating,  administering  labor  agree- 
ments, and  impact  of  collective  bargaining  on  mana- 
gerial practice.  Prereguisites:  MAM  220.  ECO  100. 

325  MANAGERIAL  PLANNING  AND 
DECISION  MAKING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  consideration  of  managerial  decision  making  in 
organizations.  Specific  emphasis  on  strategic  program 
and  operational  level  planning  decisions,  technigues, 
and  systems.  Prerequisites:  MAM  220  plus  three  (3)  addi- 
tional hours  of  management.  BUS  majors  only. 
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326  SMALL  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Field  program  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  problems  of  small  business  owners  and/or  oper- 
ators. The  student  acquires  first-hand  knowledge  and 
experience  by  dealing  with  on-going  businesses.  Pre- 
reguisite:  Senior  or  graduate  standing  in  Business. 

327  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  consideration  of  decision-making  tools 
applied  to  manufacturing  and  other  operational  areas. 
Case  analyses  place  emphasis  on  production  manage- 
ment problems.  Prerequisite:  MAT  121,  MAM  227.  Not 
for  graduate  credit  for  MBA  students. 

329   PURCHASING  POLICIES  AND 
PROCEDURES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  for 
industry,  government,  and  other  institutions.  Organiza- 
tion for  purchasing,  internal  requisitioning,  and  stock 
control.  Prerequisite:  ECO  100.  ACC  131. 

333  ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  course  emphasizes  the  major  perspectives  in 
advertising  practice  along  with  the  techniques  of  behav- 
ioral and  manaqement  sciences.  Case  studies  are  util- 
ized with  project  reports.  Prerequisites:  MAM  230,  231, 
232,233. 

334  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  functions  of  management  to  selling 
structure  and  sales  problems  of  companies.  Behavioral 
and  quantitative  disciplines  used  in  case  studies.  Pre- 
requisites: MAM  230,  231,  232,  234.  Not  for  qraduate 
credit  for  MBA  students. 

335  RETAILING  MANAGEMENT  AND 
PROMOTION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Management  and  operation  of  retail  firms.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  location,  pricing,  inventory,  and  promotion. 
Prereguisites:  MAM  230,  23 1 .  Not  for  graduate  credit  for 
MBA  students. 

337  INDUSTRIAL  MARKETING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Focuses  upon  the  scope  and  nature  of  industrial 
marketing,  from  a  managerial  decision  making  frame- 
work. Prerequisites:  MAM  230,  231,  232. 

338  MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  and  evaluation  of  the  marketinq  plan. 
Includes  analysis  of  actual  and  hypothetical  cases.  A 
term  project  will  be  included.  Prerequisites:  MAM  230, 
231,  232.  Not  for  qraduate  credit  for  MBA  students. 

339  SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  specialized  study  of  selected  topics  in  the  field  of 
marketing  for  advanced  students.  Prereguisites:  MAM 
230,  231,  232  and  338  or  concurrent  registration.  May 
be  repeated  once  if  a  different  topic  and  different 
instructor. 

344    DISCRETE  COMPUTER 
SIMULATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problem-solving  using  discrete  simulation  lan- 
guages and  techniques.  Applies  queuing  theory,  pseudo- 


random numbers,  model  verification  and  validation, 
experimental  design.  Prerequisites:  ACS  169  or  ACS 
273  or  ACS  274;  MAT  1 2 1  or  1 46;  a  one  semester  course 
in  prob./Stat.  Also  offered  as  ACS  344. 

353  HUMAN  RESOURCE  PLANNING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Manpower  planning  as  the  base  for  organizational 
human  resource  programs,  and  management  of  person- 
nel development  in  organizations.  Prerequisites:  MAM 
220  and  323. 

354  COMPENSATION  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Compensation  subsystem  as  a  vital  component  in 
establishinq  a  workplace  system  that  stimulates  em- 
ployee performance.  Prerequisites:  MAM  220  and  323. 

402  MANAGEMENT  FUNDAMENTALS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  sinqle  semester  mate- 
rials that  would  ordinarily  require  two  semesters  of 
undergraduate  course  work  in  management  and  organi- 
zational behavior.  Principles  of  management  and  organi- 
zation theories  with  emphasis  on  the  organization  struc- 
tures, management  functions,  behavior,  and  interper- 
sonal communications.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  a 
qraduate  business  program.  Cannot  be  presented  for 
credit  in  the  ACC  or  MBA  graduate  programs. 

403  MARKETING  CONCEPTS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  single  semester  mate- 
rials that  ordinarily  would  require  two  semesters  of 
underqraduate  course  work  in  principles  of  marketing 
and  marketing  management.  The  marketing  function 
from  the  points  of  view  of  the  consumer,  business,  and 
society  for  students  without  previous  marketing  course 
work.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  a  qraduate  business 
proqram.  Cannot  be  presented  for  credit  in  the  ACC  or 
MBA  qraduate  proqrams. 

406  QUANTITATIVE  METHODS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  single  semester  mate- 
rials that  ordinarily  would  require  two  semesters  of 
underqraduate  course  work  in  business  statistics  and 
management  science  areas.  It  includes  concepts  and 
technigues  of  quantitative,  particularly  statistical,  meth- 
ods useful  for  guiding  business  decisions  and  evaluating 
sample  data.  Prerequisites:  MAT  107  or  equivalent- 
admission  to  a  graduate  business  program.  Cannot  be 
presented  for  credit  in  the  ACC  or  MBA  graduate 
programs. 

407  PRODUCTION  AND 
OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

This  course  compresses  into  a  single  semester  mate- 
rials that  ordinarily  would  require  two  semesters  of 
undergraduate  course  work  in  the  production  and  opera- 
tions management  areas.  It  includes  concepts,  tools,  and 
techniques  involved  in  the  planning  and  control  of  pro- 
duction processes.  Prerequisites:  MAM  406  or  equiva- 
lent; admission  to  a  graduate  business  program.  Cannot 
be  presented  for  credit  in  the  ACC  or  MBA  graduate 
programs. 

415   ADVANCED  QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  guantitative  model  building  approach 
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to  managerial  decisions.  Topics  include  mathematical 
programming,  network  analysis,  decision  making  under 
uncertainty,  and  waiting  line  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  problem  recognition  and  interpretation  of  solutions. 
Prereguisites:  MAM  407  or  eguivalent. 

417    PROBLEMS  IN  OPERATIONS 
MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Applications  of  operations  management  and  guan- 
titative  decision  tools  to  production  and  operations  man- 
agement problems.  Case  studies  place  emphasis  on  for- 
mulation, analysis,  and  interpretation  of  results.  Pre- 
reguisite: MAM  407  and  415. 

419  SEMINAR  IN  QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS  FOR  BUSINESS 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  will  vary  with  needs  and  interests  of  students 
and  faculty.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  if  different 
material  is  covered.  Offered  irregularly.  Prereguisite: 
MAM  415. 

420  ORGANIZATION  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Organization  theory  and  design  with  emphasis  on 
environmental,  technological,  power,  contextual,  and 
internal  variables  affecting  organizational  design  and 
performance.  Prereguisite:  MAM  402  or  eguivalent. 

421  ANALYSIS  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL 
BEHAVIOR 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  how  people  in  organizations  respond  to 
managerial  and  organizational  practices,  using  a  sys- 
tems orientation  to  analyze  how  environmental  factors 
influence  organizational  practices  and  climate.  Topics 
include  reactions  of  people  to  structure  and  control,  prob- 
lems of  motivation  and  performance,  resolution  of  inter- 
departmental conflicts,  adaptation  to  change.  Preregui- 
site: MAM  420. 

423    ADVANCED  HUMAN 

RESOURCES  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  of  selected  contemporary  issues  in 
human  resources  management.  Emphasis  on  critical 
investigation  of  current  personnel  research  and  prac- 
tices. Prereguisite:  MAM  420. 

426    SEMINAR  IN  MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Significant  issues  related  to  the  management  of  peo- 
ple as  well  as  management  "function"  or  "processes". 


Topics  include:  behavioral  science  and  manage- 
ment, employee  motivation,  leadership,  organizational 
communication,  interorganizational  conflict,  organiza- 
tion development,  change,  planning,  objectives,  control, 
values,  ethics,  social  responsibility,  and  manpower  man- 
agement. May  be  taken  more  than  once  if  different  mate- 
rial is  covered.  Offered  irregularly.  Prereguisite:  MAM 
420. 

430  ADVANCED  MARKETING 
MANAGEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Marketing  principles,  behavioral  concepts,  and 
guantitative  technigues  utilized  in  analyzing  marketing 
problems  and  decisions.  Emphasis  on  the  guantitative 
aspects  of  decision-making  process  in  marketing.  Pre- 
reguisites: MAM  403  and  MAM  406  or  eguivalent. 

431  ADVANCED  CONSUMER  BEHAVIOR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analysis  of  psychological,  sociological,  social 
psychological,  and  cultural  forces  that  influence  house- 
hold and  industrial  purchasing  behavior.  Emphasis 
placed  on  examination  of  research  related  to  these 
influencing  forces  and  on  the  analysis  of  comprehensive 
models  of  consumer  behavior.  Prereguisite:  MAM  430. 

439   SEMINAR  IN  MARKETING 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  will  vary  with  needs  and  interests  of  students 
and  faculty.  May  be  taken  more  than  once  if  different 
material  is  covered.  Offered  irregularly.  Prereguisite: 
MAM  430. 

485   BUSINESS  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  integrating  course  analyzing  the  firm  in  its  envir- 
onment with  emphasis  on  formulation  of  policies  and 
strategies  and  application  of  concepts  through  case  stu- 
dies and/or  simulation  exercises  integrating  all  func- 
tional areas.  Prereguisites:  MAM  415,  420,  430,  and  FAL 
440. 

497   RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  procedure,  technigues,  and  application  of  re- 
search methods  in  business.  Problem  analysis,  mea- 
surement technigues,  experimental  design  considera- 
tions, and  report  presentation.  Analytical  methods,  in- 
cluding classical  hypothesis  testing,  nonparametric  tests, 
analysis  of  variance,  linear  and  multiple  regression,  and 
multivariate  statistics.  Prereguisites:  MAM  406  and  pro- 
ficiency examination  in  statistics. 

499   MASTERS  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 
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COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 


Dean:  William  Dunifon,  533  DeGarmo  Hall 
The  College  of  Education  includes  the  Departments 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  Specialized  Educational 
Development,  Educational  Administration  and  Founda- 
tions, the  Office  of  Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification 
Processes,  the  Office  of  Research,  and  University  Labora- 
tory Schools.  The  College  of  Education  has  three  broad 
missions:  ( 1 )  rigorous  preparation  of  guality  instructional, 
supervisory,  and  administrative  personnel  to  serve  in  all 
sectors  of  the  economy  in  various  capacities  and  at  all 
levels  of  teaching  and  learning,  (2)  systematic  study, 
research,  and  evaluation  of  education  concerns  within 
diverse  cultural  contexts  plus  the  concomitant  utilization 
of  that  research,  for  society's  benefit,  and  (3)  active  in- 
volvement in  service  activities  designed  to  improve  the 
guality  of  life  through  education  and  to  identify  new 
directions  for  the  College.  The  College  administers  clini- 
cal experiences  in  education  and  an  admission-retention 
program  in  undergraduate  teacher  education  in  addition 
to  offering  a  wide  range  of  graduate  programs,  including 
doctoral  programs  in  Educational  Administration,  Cur- 
riculum and  Instruction,  and  Special  Education. 

The  administrative  officers  of  the  College  are  Wil- 
liam S.  Dunifon,  Dean;  John  V.  Godbold;  Assistant  Dean 
for  Instruction;  John  T.  Goeldi,  Director  Institutional 
Development  and  Outreach;  and  Donald  S.  Kachur, 
Director  of  Research. 

Clinical  Experiences  and 
Certification  Processes 

Director:  Robert  L.  Fisher,  310  DeGarmo  Hall. 

Student  Teaching 

399    STUDENT  TEACHING 

(or  C&I  253  for  elementary 

education  majors 

or  C&I  263  for  early  childhood  education 

majors) 

l-10sem.  hrs. 
Graduate  students  who  wish  to  do  their  student 
teaching  must  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  student 
teaching  as  outlined  in  the  University  Wide  Teacher 
Education  Requirements  section  of  the  Underqraduate 
Catalog.  Contact  the  CECP  office  for  further  explanation 
of  these  requirements  and  procedures  to  apply  for  stu- 
dent teaching. 

Students  who  are  working  toward  a  master's  or  doc- 
toral degree  or  taking  course  work  leading  to  entitlement 
or  endorsement  from  a  graduate  level  program  should 
file  an  Intent  to  File  for  Certification  form  in  the  Office  of 
Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification  Processes,  310 
DeGarmo  Hall.  Certification  is  not  given  automatically  at 
the  completion  of  specified  course  work  or  degree  work. 
Refer  all  guestions  concerning  certification  to  the  Office 
of  Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification  Processes. 

CURRICULUM  AND 
INSTRUCTION  (C&I) 

Chairperson:  Dorothy  Franks,  232  DeGarmo  Hall 


Teaching  Staff:  G.  Baer,  N.  Bettis,  L.  Brown,  I.  Burcalow, 
J.  Crotts,  T.  Edwards,  R.  Fisher,  T.  Fitch,  D.  Franks,  W. 
Galler,  I.  Godbold,  J.  Goeldi,  R.  Goodall,  E.  Irving,  D. 
Kachur,  L.  Kennedy,  B.  Lazerson,  F.  Lewis,  M.  Lorber,  N. 
Madore,  J.  Morris,  S.  Mungo,  W.  Pierce,  W.  Piland,  D. 
Rhodes,  A.  Slan,  F.  Taylor,  W.  Venerable,  M.  Waimon,  R. 
Youngs,  W.  Zeller. 


Doctor  of  Education  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  offers 
work  leading  to  the  Ed.D.  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction. 
This  multidisciplinary  program  is  designed  to  prepare 
practitioners  for  educational  leadership  roles  in  both  the 
public  and  private  sector.  Candidates  may  pursue 
courses  of  study  related  to  service  in  positions  such  as 
instructional  specialists  in  community  and  four-year  col- 
leges, curriculum  coordinators  at  the  pre-school,  secon- 
dary, elementary  level,  community  college  teachers  in 
selected  applied  areas,  staff  development  or  program 
assessment  directors,  or  educational  specialists  in  gov- 
ernment, professional  organizations,  business  and  indus- 
try. Students  may  elect  to  develop  areas  of  concentration 
from  within  the  College  which  may  include  curriculum, 
instruction,  supervision,  post-secondary  education, 
counselor  education,  reading,  educational  administra- 
tion, educational  policies  and/or  research  and  founda- 
tions. Other  areas  of  concentration  may  be  available  to 
students  upon  approval  of  the  major  adviser.  Course 
requirements  for  the  deqree  include  a  minimum  of  9  sem. 
hrs.  in  Educational  Foundations  including  statistics;  min- 
imum of  21  sem.  hrs.  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction; 
minimum  of  9  sem.  hrs.  in  Cognate  Studies  offered  out- 
side the  College  of  Education;  minimum  of  1 5  sem.  hrs.  in 
a  complementary  field;  6  sem.  hrs.  Internship;  and  a 
minimum  of  15  sem.  hrs.  Dissertation.  University  re- 
quirements for  the  doctoral  program  are  listed  elsewhere 
in  this  catalog. 


Master's  Degree  Program  in 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

A  master's  program  with  advisement  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  is  offered  in  Curricu- 
lum and  Instruction.  University  requirements  for  master's 
deqrees  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  A  student 
may  elect  one  of  three  alternate  plans  for  the  degree 
program.  One  may  elect  to  do  32  hours  of  course  work 
including  a  thesis  for  which  the  student  may  receive  from 
four  to  six  hours  of  credit  in  499,  or  elect  to  do  32  hours  of 
course  work  and  take  a  comprehensive  examination,  or 
elect  to  do  39  hours  of  course  work.  Specific  course 
reguirements  are  listed  under  the  programs. 

Students  enrolled  in  approved  graduate  programs 
leading  to  certification  via  the  entitlement  process  or 
endorsement  need  to  file  appropriate  forms  in  the  Office 
of  Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification  Processes,  as 
soon  as  they  are  admitted  into  the  specific  graduate  pro- 
gram. Certification  is  not  an  automatic  procedure. 

The  Master's  degree  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
includes  seguences  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  Ele- 
mentary Education,  lunior  High/Middle  School  Educa- 
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tion,  and  Secondary  Education.  Four  components  ot  this 
degree  program  within  which  course  reguirements  are 
to  be  fulfilled  are:  Area  I,  Basic  Studies;  Area  II,  Special 
Technigues;  Area  III,  Directed  Electives;  and  Area  IV, 
Issues  and/or  Culminating  Field  Experiences.  Specific 
course  reguirements  are  listed  under  each  seguence. 
Special  program  alternatives  are  available  for  those  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  declare  special  career  interests  in 
multicultural  education  and/or  specific  teaching  fields. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  Master's  degree  in  Cur- 
riculum and  Instruction  is  to  provide  each  student 
enrolled  with  a  broader  knowledge  base,  to  increase 
individual  competency,  and  to  develop  analytical 
thought  through  advanced  study  of  educational  con- 
cepts, theories,  and  issues  and  their  applications. 


Sequences 

Early  Childhood  Education:  Students  seeking  ad- 
vanced study  in  Early  Childhood  Education  may  elect  to 
complete  the  seguence  in  early  childhood  education  and 
reguirements  for  state  certification  at  the  same  time. 
Those  not  seeking  certification  may  develop  specializa- 
tions in  specific  aspects  of  the  field. 

Basic  Studies  12  hours:  C&I  403,  C&I  439,  C&I  476,  EAF 
410  Special  Technigues  1 2  hours:  Courses  selected  from 
C&I  300,  C&I  301,  C&I  405,  C&I  487,  and  C&I  488 
Directed  Electives  9  hours:  Courses  selected  through 
faculty  advisement  Issues  and/or  Culminating  Field 
Experience  6  hours:  C&I  479  and  C&I  496 

Elementary  Education:  The  seguence  in  Elemen- 
tary Education  provides  students  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  elementary  education,  including  insights  into 
local,  state,  and  national  trends  in  education  and  theoret- 
ical, empirical,  and  practical  support  for  various  aspects 
of  the  instructional  process. 

Basic  Studies  12  hours:  C&I  403,  C&I  439,  C&I  476,  EAF 
410  Special  Technigues  1 2  hours:  Courses  selected  from 
C&I  404,  C&I  405,  C&I  450,  C&I  452,  C&I  453,  C&I  437, 
C&I  455,  C&I  477  Directed  Electives  9  hours:  Courses 
selected  through  faculty  advisement  Issues  and/or  Cul- 
minating Field  Experience  6  hours:  C&I  479  and  496 

Junior  High/Middle  School  Education:  A  com- 
prehensive seguence  of  courses  focusing  on  instruc- 
tional strategies,  methodologies,  patterns,  and  issues  for 
those  preparing  for  careers  with  early  adolescents. 

Basic  Studies  12  hours:  C&I  403,  C&I  439,  C&I  476,  EAF 
410  Special  Technigues  1 2  hours:  Courses  selected  from 
C&I  421,  C&I  422,  C&I  423,  SED  407;  other  courses 
through  advisement  Directed  Electives  12  hours: 
Courses  in  teaching  field(s)  selected  through  advisement 
Issues  and/or  Culminating  Field  Experience  3  hours: 

C&I  431. 

Secondary  Education:  The  secondary  education 
seguence  is  designed  for  practicing  secondary  educa- 
tion teachers.  The  focus  of  the  seguence  is  the  improve- 
ment of  instructional  and  curricular  capabilities  through 
systematic  study. 

Basic  Studies  12  hours:  C&I  403,  C&I  439,  C&I  476,  EAF 
410  Special  Technigues  1 2  hours:  Courses  selected  from 
C&I  433,  C&I  437,  C&I  455,  C&I  457,  C&I  477,  EAF  41 1, 
EAF  432,  PSY  418  Directed  Electives  Courses  in  teach- 
ing field(s)  selected  through  faculty  advisement  Issues 
and/or  Culminating  Field  Experience  3  hours:  C&I  431 


Program  Alternatives 

Alternative  I  is  a  39-semester  hour  program  in 
which  twelve  semester  hours  are  reguired  in  Area  I, 
Basic  Studies  (C&I  403,  EAF  410,  C&I  439,  and  C&I  476). 
C&I  487  may  be  substituted  for  C&I  439  in  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  seguence.  Twelve  semester  hours 
are  reguired  under  Area  II,  Special  Technigues.  In  Area 
III,  students  in  the  Early  Childhood  Education  and  Ele- 
mentary Education  seguences  must  complete  nine  hours; 
those  in  Junior  High/Middle  School  Education  and 
Secondary  Education  are  reguired  to  complete  twelve 
hours  of  Directed  Electives.  For  Area  IV,  Issues  and/or 
Culminating  Field  Experiences,  students  in  the  Early 
Childhood  and  Elementary  Education  seguences  are 
reguired  to  complete  six  hours,  C&I  479  and  496.  C&I 
496  should  be  taken  after  the  completion  of  27-30  hours, 
the  filing  of  a  formal  plan  of  study  and  acceptance  as  a 
candidate  for  a  Master's  degree  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction. 

Alternative  II  is  a  32-semester  hour  program  with  a 
comprehensive  examination.  Course  reguirements  for 
Areas  I,  II  and  III  are  the  same  as  in  Alternative  I. 

Alternative  III  is  a  32-semester  hour  program 
reguiring  26-28  hours  of  course  work  plus  four  to  six 
hours  of  thesis  credit.  Students  are  reguired  to  complete 
the  course  work  listed  in  Area  I,  Basic  Studies  (C&I  403, 
EAF  410,  C&I  439,  and  C&I  476).  C&I  487  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  C&I  439  in  the  Early  Childhood  Education 
seguence;  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  in  Area  II,  Special 
Technigues,  and  the  remaining  hours  in  Area  III,  Di- 
rected Electives. 

Advisement 

Students  are  assigned  departmental  advisers  as 
soon  as  they  are  admitted  to  the  Master's  degree  program 
in  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  In  consultation  with  an 
adviser,  each  student  plans  his/her  program  and  subse- 
guently  submits  a  Plan  of  Study  to  the  Graduate  School 
according  to  the  reguirements  of  the  chosen  seguence. 

Supervision  Endorsement 

Reguirements  for  the  supervision  endorsement  may 
be  met  through  the  degree  program  in  Curriculum  and 
Instruction.  Approved  courses  taken  under  advisement 
and  clinical  experiences  make  up  the  reguirements  for 
the  endorsement  to  a  valid  certificate.  Application  for  the 
supervision  endorsement  must  be  made  with  the  Director 
of  Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification  Processes  upon 
admission  to  the  appropriate  degree  program. 

Courses 


300  EDUCATIONAL  ROLE  OF  PLAY  IN  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Emphasizes  the  process  of  play  and  its  relationship  to 
personal  and  cognitive  development  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  life.  Historical  and  current  theories  of  play. 
Clinical  experiences  reguired. 

301  PREKINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION- 
PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  practices  of  planning,  teaching,  and 
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evaluating  prekindergarten  programs.  Emphasizes  liv- 
ing-learning experiences,  activities,  materials,  and  eguip- 
ment  appropriate  for  children  in  prekindergarten  envi- 
ronments. Clinical  experience  reguired. 

312    URBAN  FIELD  EXPERIENCE 
3  or  6  sem.  hrs. 

An  off-campus,  community-based  experience  in 
urban  schools,  local  community  agencies,  and  state  and 
private  institutions  serving  youth. 

318    SCHOOL/COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Direct  involvement  with  community  programs  and 
agencies.  Student  assumes  the  role  of  a  volunteer  parti- 
cipant under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  professor 
and  a  designated  agency  representative.  Prereguisites: 
Concurrent  registration,  C&I  253  and  consent  of  center 
director.  Includes  clinical  experiences. 

332  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INNER  CITY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  of  educating  students  living  in  inner  city. 
Student  characteristics,  needed  teacher  skills  and  atti- 
tudes, instructional  materials,  technigues,  school  and 
community  programs.  Field  trips.  Includes  clinical 
experiences. 

333  JUNIOR  HIGH/MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Philosophy,  functions,  curricula  of  early  adolescent 
education  as  implemented  in  junior  high/middle 
schools.  Relationships  between  pupils'  developmental 
characteristics,  needs,  and  behaviors  and  development 
of  school  programs.  Problems,  issues,  evaluation,  and 
accreditation  of  junior  high /middle  schools.  Preregui- 
sites: Consent  of  instructor  and  program  adviser. 

334  DEVELOPMENT  AND  CURRENT 
STATUS  OF  BILINGUAL/ 
MULTICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

3  sem.  hrs. 
Study   of   development   of   past  and   present  ap- 
proaches toward  bilingualism  and  cultural  diversity  in 
U.S.  education. 

354   DEMONSTRATION  TECHNIQUES  IN 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SCIENCE 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Basic  theory,  rationale,  and  principles  of  effective 
demonstration  science  teaching  in  elementary  school 
science.  Includes  analysis,  synthesis,  and  utilization  of 
both  commercial  and  individually  constructed  demon- 
stration apparatus  and  materials.  Students  will  develop 
and  use  demonstration  materials.  Prereguisite:  C&I  252 
or  consent  of  instructor  and  program  adviser. 

390   JUNIOR  HIGH/MIDDLE 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching-learning  expe- 
riences at  this  school  level;  instructional  strategies;  class- 
room management;  guidance  technigues;  and  pupil  eva- 
luation. Prereguisites:  SED  306  and  C&I  333  or  con- 
current registration.  Includes  clinical  experiences. 

395   CURRICULAR  DESIGNS,  EVALUATION 
AND  PROBLEMS  IN  EARLY 
ADOLESCENT  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  problems  encountered  by  practitioners; 
curriculum  designs,  and  principles  underlying  curricu- 
lar  development  in  early  adolescent  education. 


403  ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
CLASSROOM  LEARNING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  effective  learn- 
ing practices  in  the  changing  school  setting.  Organizing 
the  school  for  effective  living  and  learning;  effective 
approaches  to  learning  in  the  various  curriculum  areas 
in  order  to  care  for  individual  differences  among  students 
in  the  classroom.  Materials  charge  optional. 

404  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES  IN 
ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  selected  instructional  procedures  employed 
in  elementary  education.  Planning  for  instruction,  de- 
termining of  educational  goals,  nature  of  substantive  con- 
tent, and  the  uses  of  staff.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

405  NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Criteria  and  procedures  for  developing,  organizing, 
and  administering  early  education  programs.  Intended 
for  persons  who  plan  to  be  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment and  supervision  of  nursery-kindergarten  programs. 

421  CLASSICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOL/MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  the  classical  functions  of  early  adolescent 
education  and  the  relationship  of  these  functions  to  con- 
temporary institutional/instructional  settings. 

422  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  JUNIOR 
HIGH/MIDDLE  SCHOOL: 
FOUNDATIONS,  MODELS, 
AND  TRENDS 

3  sem.  hrs. 
Exploration  of  theoretical  foundations/contempor- 
ary models/trends,  with  emphasis  upon  implications  of 
curricular  thrusts  for  effective  education. 

423  METHODOLOGICAL  PATTERNS 
AND  ISSUES  IN  EARLY 
ADOLESCENT  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  methodological  patterns  and  issues 
in  the  education  of  early  adolescents  in  upper  grade/jun- 
ior high/middle  schools. 

430  WORKSHOP  IN  EDUCATION 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

For  experienced  professional  workers  in  the  field  of 
education.  Emphasis  given  to  serving  superintendents, 
principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers,  who  are  presently 
responsible  for  some  aspect  of  curriculum  study  and/or 
program  improvement  in  their  schools.  Prereguisite: 
Teaching  experience. 

431  INDIVIDUALIZED  FIELD  WORK  IN 
EDUCATION 

2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Direct  experiences  in  working  with  elementary  or 
high  school  students,  public  school  curricula,  and  staff 
and/or  community  groups  involved  in  public  school 
programs  are  provided.  Approval  for  selecting  this 
course  and  arranging  for  individual  field  work  must  be 
made  by  the  dept.  chairperson.  This  course  is  not  to  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Student  Teaching  399. 

433    SELECTING  AND  DESIGNING 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE  FOR  SCHOOLS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  course  will  focus  on  helping  educators  analyze, 
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select,  and/or  modify  computer  programs  to  meet  in- 
structional and  curricular  needs.  Prerequisites:  Gradu- 
ate standing. 

437    ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  systematic  examination  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching.  Readings,  mediated  and  direct  observation. 
Emphasis  on  descriptive  studies  and  conceptual  models 
of  teaching,  their  nature,  and  possible  uses. 

439   APPLIED  HUMAN  GROWTH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  principles  of  human  growth  and 
development  in  the  classroom.  Practice  in  the  use  of 
scientific  procedures  in  the  discovery  of  causes  and  the 
solution  of  classroom  problems.  Prerequisite:  C&I  210  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

441  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  GIFTED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  the  field  of  education  of  the  gifted.  Deals 
with  definition,  identification,  characteristics,  program- 
ming, materials  and  evaluation  of  gifted  students. 

442  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  THE  GIFTED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Uses  Bloom's  Taxonomy  and  Guilford's  Structure  of 
Intellect  to  indicate  techniques  of  program  development 
for  the  Gifted  which  are  quantitatively  different  and 
responsive  to  the  capacity  for  higher  thought  processes. 
Evaluation  of  gifted  programs  and  the  review  of  pro- 
grams and  materials  appropriate  for  gifted  are  included. 

444    SUPERVISION  OF 

GIFTED  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  supervision  of  instruction,  staff  development  and 
program  effectiveness  for  gifted  education.  Pre regui sites: 
C&I  442,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450   LANGUAGE  ARTS  INSTRUCTIONAL 
STRATEGIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  and  application  of  learning  theories  and 
child  growth  and  development  principles  to  curriculum 
organization,  instructional  materials,  and  techniques  for 
elementary  school  language  arts  programs. 

452  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SOCIAL 
STUDIES: 

INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Utilization  of  the  structure,  concepts,  and  modes  in 
inquiry  of  the  social  sciences  in  implementing  curricu- 
lum trends  and  innovations  in  elementary  school  social 
studies  programs.  Instructional  strategies,  such  as  in- 
quiry and  simulation,  techniques  for  developing  skills, 
understandings  and  attitudes  characteristic  of  the  social 
studies. 

453  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SCIENCE: 
INSTRUCTIONAL  STRATEGIES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  and  application  of  current  research  find- 
ings to  the  selection,  construction,  utilization,  evaluation, 
and  implementation  of  science  instructional  materials. 

455   INSTRUCTIONAL  SKILLS  FOR  INQUIRY 
TEACHING 
3  sem.  hrs. 


A  study  of  verbal  and  non-verbal  classroom  (K-12) 
interactions  including  clinical  experiences.  Cognitive 
and  affective  strategies  for  achieving  inquiry  oriented 
objectives,  and  selection  of  learning  materials  conducive 
to  inguiry  learning.  Prerequisite:  Teaching  experience. 

457    INDIVIDUALIZING  INSTRUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Methods,  materials  and  activities  for  providing  indi- 
vidualized instruction;  teacher/student  roles  with  em- 
phasis focusing  on  the  learner  will  be  considered.  Mate- 
rials charge  optional. 

472    TEACHING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

History  and  development,  philosophic  base,  func- 
tions, purposes,  characteristics  of  faculty  and  students, 
curricula  and  curriculum  development,  instructional 
methods,  measurement  and  evaluation,  and  student  ser- 
vices. The  course  is  designed  to  improve  instruction  in 
the  community  college. 

475  CLINICAL  EXPERIENCES  IN 
TEACHER  EDUCATION 

1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Exploration  of  the  role  of  clinical  experiences  in 
teaching  and  learning.  Significant  trends,  philosophies 
and  programs  of  teacher  education.  For  experienced 
teachers  and  administrators  associated  with  teacher 
education  programs.  The  course  is  in  three  components 
and  may  be  taken  separately  or  in  combination  for  1,  2,  or 
3  hours.  Materials  charge  optional. 

476  CURRICULUM  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Basic  theoretical  assumptions  which  support  exist- 
ing curriculum  models.  Introduction  to  the  process  of 
curriculum  development.  Relation  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess elements  to  curriculum  models. 

477  SUPERVISION  OF  INSTRUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Fundamentals  of  supervision  as  it  relates  to  im- 
provement of  instruction,  teacher  inservice,  group  lead- 
ership, evaluation  of  instruction,  and  staff  development. 
Includes  clinical  experiences. 

479   RESEARCH  STUDIES  IN  ELEMENTARY 
CURRICULUM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  the  professional  literature  that  reports 
established  trends,  research  efforts,  and  practice  in  ele- 
mentary curriculum.  Emphasis  on  the  broad  themes 
which  transcend  the  separate  disciplines  in  elementary 
education.  Prerequisite:  C&I  476  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Materials  charge  optional. 

487  ADVANCED  EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
DEVELOPMENT/EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  utilization  of  current  concepts  in  early  childhood 
development/education  to  be  made  available  to  gradu- 
ate students  who  are  working  in  schools  and  other 
appropriate  educational  settings.  Prereguisite:  Profes- 
sional experience  with  children. 

488  DESIGN  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  COMPREHENSIVE 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 
The  design  and  implementation  of  programs  con- 
cerned with  infants,  toddlers,  pre-kindergarten,  and  early 
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elementary  school  children  in  educational  settings.  Pre- 
requisites: Professional  involvement  in  an  agency  or 
institution  providing  early  childhood  education 
programs. 

490  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHING 
PRACTICE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  to  aid  graduate  teaching  assistants  in 
meeting  their  instructional  responsibilities.  Emphasis  on 
knowledge  and  skills  needed  by  the  beginning  instruc- 
tor. Open  only  to  students  in  cooperating  departments 
and  not  open  to  those  who  have  post-secondary  teaching 
experience  or  who  have  credit  for  C&I  491. 

491  INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE 
TEACHING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Observation  and  teaching  in  the  student's  major 
area,  with  other  experiences  appropriate  to  academic 
involvement  at  the  college  level.  Offered  in  cooperation 
with  the  student's  major  department.  Prerequisite:  Grad- 
uate standing. 

492  PERSPECTIVES  OF  TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

For  advanced  graduate  students  preparing  for  posi- 
tions associated  with  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
specialized  school  personnel.  Admission,  curricula,  in- 
struction, certification,  accreditation,  evaluation,  prob- 
lems, issues,  and  trends  in  the  selection  and  preparation 
of  teachers.  Prerequisite:  Master's  degree  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

496   SEMINAR  IN  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Prerequisite:  27-30  semester  hours,  filed  a  formal 
Plan  of  Study,  and  has  been  accepted  for  candidacy  for  a 
Master's  degree  in  Elementary  Education. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
3-8  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

521    COLLOQUIUM:  CURRICULUM, 
SUPERVISION/FACULTY 
DEVELOPMENT,  INSTRUCTION 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  the  impact  of  policy  decisions  related 
to  curriculum,  instruction  and  faculty  development. 
Focus  is  on  alternative  responses  to  policy  positions 
rather  than  new  formulations.  Prerequisite:  C&I  476, 
advanced  qraduate  standinq,  teachinq  experience 
and/or  experience  in  instructional  proqram  develop- 
ment or  consent  of  instructor.  C&I  477,  437  are 
recommended. 

523    SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  APPROACH 
TO  LEARNING 
1-2  sem.  hrs. 

Student  may  enroll  in  any  one  or  two  of  the  three 
components  for  credit.* 
Component  A  —  1  semester  hour 

The  qoal  referenced  instructional  learninq  model  is 
explored  as  the  basic  theoretical  foundation  for  the  sys- 
tems analysis  approach  to  learninq.  The  current  status  of 
the  systems  analysis  approach  in  education  today  is  de- 
scribed alonq  with  the  use  of  behavioral  objectives  as  the 
first  step  in  the  use  of  the  systems  approach. 


Component  B  —  1  semester  hour 

Students  select  a  curricular  area  in  which  the  sys- 
tems approach  is  applicable  and  desiqn  a  modified  sys- 
tem for  it.  At  least  one  model  self-instructional  packaqe  is 
built  as  an  inteqral  part  of  that  system. 

Component  C  —  1  semester  hour 

Students  select  a  system  currently  in  operation,  and 
usinq  developed  criteria  evaluate  that  system.  Adjust- 
ments to  the  system  are  then  suqqested  and  defended. 

'Students  wishinq  to  earn  three  hours  credit  should  enroll 
in  COM  435. 

524    SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
EVALUATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  project/seminar  approach  to  the  application  of 
theory  to  problems  related  to  the  measurement  and/or 
evaluation  of  learninq  or  instructional  methods,  materials 
or  policies. 

530  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL 
PATTERNS  IN 

POST- SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
2  or  3  sem.  hrs.*  * 

Readinqs  on  major  curricular  and  instructional  patt- 
erns in  colleqes,  universities,  continuinq  education,  and 
personnel  traininq  proqrams.  Emphasis  on  individual- 
ized study  and  reports. 

*  *  Variable  credit  option  open  only  to  D.A.  students; 
all  other  students  must  enroll  for  3  credit  hours. 

531  THEORY  AND  DESIGN  OF 
CURRICULUM  POST 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
2  or  3  sem.  hrs.*  * 

Major  curriculum  theories  are  used  for  comparative 
analysis  of  curricular  movements  and  as  the  basis  for  the 
desiqn  of  curricular  proqrams  in  post-secondary 
education. 

*  *  Variable  credit  option  only  to  D.A.  students;  all 
other  students  must  enroll  for  3  credit  hours. 

532  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EVALUATION  IN  POST- SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

2  or  3  sem.  hrs.*  * 

Systematic  applications  of  curriculum  development/ 
evaluation  principles  and  models  to  meet  institutional 
and  proqram  unit  development  needs.  **  Variable  credit 
option  open  only  to  D.A.  students;  all  other  students 
must  enroll  for  3  credit  hours. 

535    THE  STUDENT  IN  POST- SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
2  or  3  sem.  hrs.*  * 

Characteristics  of  older,  disadvantaqed,  and  "neo- 
traditional"  post-secondary  students  in  relation  to  devel- 
opinq  proqrams  which  meet  their  diverse  instructional, 
counselinq,  and  administrative  service  needs. 

*  *  Variable  credit  option  open  only  to  D.A.  students; 
all  other  students  must  enroll  for  3  credit  hours. 

537    ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  OF 

INSTRUCTION  IN  POST-SECONDARY 

EDUCATION 

2  or  3  sem.  hrs.*  * 

Systematic  inquiry  into  instructional  theory,  prac- 
tice, and  desiqn  in  colleqes,  universities,  continuinq 
education,  and  personnel  traininq  proqrams. 

*  *  Variable  credit  option  open  only  to  D.A.  students; 
all  other  students  must  enroll  for  3  credit  hours. 
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538   EVALUATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN 
POST- SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

2  or  3  sem.  hrs.*  * 

Major  conceptions,  elements,  and  processes  of  in- 
structional evaluation  in  colleges,  universities,  continu- 
ing education  and  personnel  training  programs. 

*  *  Variable  credit  option  open  only  to  D.A.  students; 
all  other  students  must  enroll  for  3  credit  hours. 

576  PRINCIPLES  OF  CURRICULUM 
IMPROVEMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  forces  influencing  curriculum  im- 
provement. Focuses  on  analysis  of  curriculum  problems, 
rather  than  prescriptive  answers.  Prereguisite:  Teaching 
experience  or  consent  of  instructor. 

577  ADVANCED  PRINCIPLES  AND 
PRACTICES  IN  SUPERVISION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Course  focuses  on  evaluation  of  instruction,  in- 
service  education,  clinical  supervision,  supervisory  skills. 
Research  is  applied  in  clinical  settings.  Prereguisite:  C&I 
477  or  consent  of  instructor. 

581    SEMINAR  IN 

CURRICULUM  EVALUATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Seminar  will  enable  doctoral  level  students  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  curriculum  evaluation  as  carried  on  in 
public  schools.  Students  in  non-public  educational  insti- 
tutions will  also  find  the  seminar  useful.  Prereguisite:  C&I 
476. 

593  RESIDENT  SEMINAR 
1  sem.  hr. 

For  advanced  resident  graduate  students  in  educa- 
tion. May  be  repeated.  Prereguisite:  Advanced  graduate 
standing. 

594  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  for  the  development  of  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion proposal  ready  for  committee  consideration.  Various 
methodological  and  design  components  will  be  studied. 

595  SEMINAR  IN  CURRICULUM 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Major  developments  and  experimental  programs 
impacting  upon  institutional/agency  curricula.  Students 
identify  curriculum  innovations  for  research.  Preregui- 
site: C&I  476. 

598  DOCTORAL  INTERNSHIP 
3-6  sem.  hrs. 

An  internship  providing  for  the  integration  of  aca- 
demic content  materials  with  the  role  expectations  of 
professional  personnel. 

599  DISSERTATION  RESEARCH 
Variable  credit 

Research  relating  to  research  reguirements  for  Doc- 
tor of  Education  degrees.  Approval  of  the  chairperson  of 
the  department  of  the  program  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  is  reguired. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION  AND 
FOUNDATIONS  (EAF) 

Chairperson:  Mary  Ann  Lynn.  Office:  33 1  DeGarmo 
Hall. 

Teaching  Staff:  V.  Adams,  G.  Arakapadavil,  J.  Brickell, 
M.  M.  Chambers,  W.  Dunifon,  C.  Eisele,  D.  Franklin,  R. 
Halinski,  G.  A.  Hickrod,  E.  Hines,  R.  Laymon,  D.  Leslie,  N. 
Lovell,  M.  A.  Lynn,  F.  Matsler,  I.  McCarthy,  I  H  McGrath, 
T.  Nelson,  R.  Riegle,  D.  Strand,  K.  Strand,  C.  Thomas. 

Programs  Offered 

Work  leading  to  a  Master's  degree,  Certificate  of 
Advanced  Study,  and  the  Ed.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  is 
offered  in  Educational  Administration.  Programs  are  also 
available  for  persons  holding  graduate  degrees  who 
wish  to  meet  administrative  certification  reguirements. 
The  department  also  offers  course  work  in  the  areas  of 
educational  foundations,  research  and  evaluation. 

Master's  Degree  Program 

At  least  27  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  supervision  as  approved  by 
the  department  as  eguivalent  are  reguired  including  C&I 
476;  C&I  437  or  477,  EAF  410,  478,  479,  481,  and  485; 
SAS  465;  and  for  the  39-hour  master's  degree  program 
described  below,  EAF  482.  Additional  courses  are  sel- 
ected with  the  recommendations  and  consent  of  the 
adviser  in  this  curriculum. 

Students  without  teaching  experience  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  this  program  but  will  be  expected  to  obtain 
experience  in  education  prior  to  certification  for  adminis- 
trative positions  in  Illinois  public  schools. 
University  reguirements  for  master's  degree  programs 
are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  reguirements,  a  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
may  be  awarded  in  Educational  Administration  upon  the 
completion  of  39  hours  of  course  work  provided  that  the 
above  reguirements  are  met  and  at  least  six  hours  are 
taken  in  fields  other  than  Education. 

Programs  in  Special  and  Vocational  Education  Ad- 
ministration are  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  respec- 
tive departments.  Consult  the  chairperson  of  the  appro- 
priate department  for  details  of  the  program. 

Certificate  of  Advanced  Study 

The  Department  of  Educational  Administration  offers 
a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  Certificate  of  Advanced 
Study  (CAS).  The  purpose  of  this  sixth  year  of  study  is  to 
permit  students  to  specialize  within  the  field  of  educa- 
tional administration.  Completing  appropriate  course 
reguirements  and  having  proper  field  experience  may 
lead  to  General  Administrative,  Chief  School  Business 
Official,  and /or  Superintendent's  endorsements. 

The  minimum  course  work  for  the  CAS  is  30  semes- 
ter hours  beyond  the  master's  degree.  Twelve  semester 
hours  are  reguired  with  an  additional  eighteen  hours 
taken  from  the  area  in  which  the  student  desires  speciali- 
zation. Candidates  without  Masters'  degrees  in  educa- 
tional administration  may  have  programs  in  excess  of  30 
semester  hours  for  some  areas  of  specialization  and/or 
administrative  endorsements.  Regardless  of  specializa- 
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tion,  all  candidates  are  required  to  complete  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations  510,  582,  498  and  one 
three-hour  graduate  level  course  outside  the  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  candidates  seeking  certification  must 
have  completed  the  necessary  courses  for  the  endorse- 
ment sought  as  a  part  of  their  master's  degree  or  as  part  of 
the  CAS  program.  Requirements  for  admission  to  the 
program  and  to  candidacy  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
catalog. 

Doctoral  Programs 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  the  Certificate 
of  Advanced  Study  and  the  Ed.D.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in 
Educational  Administration.  These  degrees  have  as  their 
major  purpose  the  preparation  of  administrators  in  edu- 
cational institutions  and  agencies  at  all  levels.  In  addition, 
these  degrees  may  prepare  individuals  for  research  posi- 
tions in  educational  administration.  University  reguire- 
ments  for  these  degrees  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
catalog. 

COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  WITH 
SPRINGFIELD  EDUCATIONAL 
CONSORTIUM 

Graduate  level  courses  in  educational  administra- 
tion are  available  through  the  Springfield  Educational 
Consortium.  Students  may  take  approved  courses  on  the 
Sangamon  State  University  campus  from  the  participat- 
ing universities-Illinois  State,  Sangamon  State,  Southern 
Illinois-Carbondale,  and  Western-and  receive  com- 
mensurate credit  toward  an  advanced  degree  in  Educa- 
tional Administration.  Students  interested  in  graduate 
level  work  should  pursue  with  an  ISU  faculty  adviser  a 
Plan  of  Study  incorporating  course  work  at  the  San- 
gamon State  University. 

Certification  Programs 


Requirements  for  administrative  endorsements  may 
be  met  through  the  Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  or  the 
degree  programs  in  educational  administration.  How- 
ever, individuals  desiring  administrative  endorsements 
must  also  apply  for  these  endorsements  with  the  Director 
of  Clinical  Experiences  and  Certification  Processes  upon 
admission  to  one  of  these  programs.  All  applicants  for 
administrative  endorsements  must  be  admitted  to  the 
Certificate  of  Advanced  Study  or  one  of  the  degree 
programs. 

The  General  Administrative,  Superintendent  and 
Chief  School  Business  Official's  endorsements  all  require 
teaching  and/or  administration  experience.  Students 
are  also  required  to  complete  clinical  experiences  within 
their  proqram  of  studies  prior  to  being  recommended  for 
any  endorsement.  Students  are  requested  to  confer  with 
personnel  in  the  Office  of  Clinical  Experiences  in 
Teacher  Education  regarding  these  reguirements. 

Foreign  Language  Requirements 
for  Ph.D.  Candidacy 

In  general,  the  Graduate  School  requirements  spec- 
ify that  a  Ph.D.  candidate  must  have  1)  a  reading  knowl- 
edge of  two  foreign  languages  or  2)  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  one  language.  However,  when  approved  by  the 


chairperson  of  the  department  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration and  Foundations,  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  a  student 
may  substitute  for  either  of  the  above  two  language 
requirements  any  two  of  the  following  competencies: 

1 .  Reading  knowledge  of  one  foreign  language  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages. 

2.  Competency  in  statistics  as  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Administration  and  Foun- 
dations. 

3.  Competency  in  another  research  methodology 
other  than  1  and  2  above  certified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Administration  and  Founda- 
tions and  appropriate  graduate  faculty  members 
external  to  the  department. 

4.  Competency  in  a  discipline  for  research  purposes 
as  certified  by  the  Department  of  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Foundations  and  appropriate 
graduate  faculty  members  external  to  the  de- 
partment. 


Courses 

326   SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  THE  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  EDUCATION  (formerly  C&I  326) 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Prerequisite:  EAF  231  or  upper  level  PHI  course  or 
consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated. 

331    HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  (formerly 
C&I331) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Emphasis  qiven  to  major  events  and  theories  having 
an  impact  on  Early  Childhood  Education  in  its  contem- 
porary form.  Prerequisite:  C&I  300  or  301. 

401    INTRODUCTION  TO  MICROCOMPUTERS 
IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Provides  teachers  and  administrators  with  appro- 
priate information  to  evaluate  and  infuse  microcompu- 
ters and  software  into  an  educational  environment.  Cross 
listed  with  ACS. 

410  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND 
STATISTICS  IN  EDUCATION  I 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  development  of  basic  skills  required  in  the 
understanding,  planning  and  executing  of  a  research 
study;  introduction  to  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics. 

411  EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  survey  of  models,  designs,  data  analytic  tech- 
nigues,  and  issues  of  educational  evaluation,  both  indi- 
vidual and  program.  Design  of  an  evaluation  project  is 
required.  Prerequisite:  EAF  410  or  consent  of  instructor. 

426   EDUCATION  AND  SOCIAL  ISSUES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  between  educational 
institutions  and  the  larger  society.  Emphasis  on  race, 
religion,  social  class,  youth  sub-cultures,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  human  resources.  Prerequisites:  Graduate 
standing. 

428   SEMINAR  IN  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
EDUCATION 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  inquiry  into  the  educational  significance  of 
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problems  generated  by  philosophical,  social,  or  histori- 
cal issues.  Prerequisite:  One  graduate  level  course  in  the 
discipline  appropriate  to  the  study  undertaken,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

431  INDIVIDUALIZED  FIELD  WORK  IN 
EDUCATION 

2  or  3  sem.  hrs. 

(See  C&I  431).  Consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 

432  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Philosophical  inquiry  into  concerns  basic  to  educa- 
tion. Emphasis  on  philosophical  techniques,  theories  and 
their  application  to  education.  Prerequisites:  Under- 
graduate course  in  philosophy  of  education  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

435  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
(FORMERLY  C&I  335) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  the  development  of  American  school  sys- 
tems and  programs  providing  a  perspective  on  modern 
educational  problems. 

436  COMPARATIVE  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS  (FORMERLY  C&I  336) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Comparative  analysis  of  major  ideas  and  institutions 
of  selected  national  systems  of  education.  Problems 
related  to  developments  in  American  education. 

447    ADMINISTERING  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  problems  involved  in  administration 
of  educational  programs  for  exceptional  children. 

473    ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
IN 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Community  colleges  are  studied  in  relation  to  other 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Organizational  struc- 
ture, governance,  finance,  staffing,  program  administra- 
tion, problems,  issues,  and  trends  will  be  included. 

478  LEGAL  BASES  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Legal  aspects  of  public  education  with  emphasis  on 
constitutional  law,  the  Illinois  School  Code,  and  judicial 
rulings.  Examination  of  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
boards,  administrators,  teachers  and  students. 

479  FINANCIAL  BASES  OF  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Acquaints  students  with  major  concepts,  research, 
and  public  policy  controversies  in  school  finance;  in- 
cludes equity,  adequacy  and  efficiency  in  the  allocation 
of  public  funds. 

480  EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  PLANNING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

School  sites,  buildings,  and  equipment  with  empha- 
sis on  planning  of  building  programs. 

481  ADMINISTRATION  AND  ORGANIZATION 
OF  SCHOOLS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  survey  of  the  principles  of  administration  and 
organization  of  the  school  relating  to  the  functioning  of 
the  public  school  system  at  the  local,  intermediate,  state 


and  national  levels.  Special  attention  is  directed  towards 
selection,  retention  and  evaluation  of  personnel,  curricu- 
lum development,  and  the  relationship  of  school  to 
community. 

482  ADMINISTRATION  SEMINAR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Culminating  seminar  for  39-hour  master's  degree 
program.  Emphasis  upon  changing  educational  rela- 
tionships, students'  major  concerns,  and  current  prob- 
lems. Prereguisite:  Enrolled  in  last  semester  39-hour  pro- 
gram or  after  completion  of  required  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Foundations  courses,  or  consent  of  dept. 
chairperson. 

483  MANAGEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
FUNDS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  of  high  competence  and  deeper  con- 
cepts of  school  finance,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
management  phase.  Includes  management  of  all  school 
funds,  program  budgeting,  financial  accounting,  finan- 
cial statements  and  reports,  safeguards,  debt  service,  and 
management  of  special  problems  of  finance.  Preregui- 
site: EAF  479  or  consent  of  instructor. 

484  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CONTINUING 
EDUCATION  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Administration  of  continuing  education  and  public 
service;  emphasis  upon  developing,  financing,  staffing, 
sustaining,  and  administering  continuing  education  and 
public  service  of  all  educational  institutions.  Prerequisite: 
Admission  for  graduate  work. 

485  THE  PRINCIPALSHIP 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  and  application  of  knowledge  and 
competencies  of  the  school  building  principal  as  instruc- 
tional leader.  Prerequisite:  EAF  481  or  consent  of  dept. 
chairperson. 

486  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Provides  general  understanding  of  personnel  func- 
tions in  education.  Special  emphasis  on  job  analysis, 
recruitment,  selection,  collective  bargaining  and  con- 
tract administration. 

487  ORGANIZATION  DEVELOPMENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Emphasis  will  be  on  conceptual  understanding  and 
skill  development  in  planned  change,  conflict  manage- 
ment, interpersonal  communications,  group  processes, 
and  team  building  as  they  relate  to  improving  or- 
ganizations. 

490   ADMINISTRATION  OF  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  unique  aspects  of  administering  vocational 
education;  federal,  state,  and  local  controls;  personnel 
and  programmatic  administration,  anticipated  future 
delivery  systems. 

492    POLITICS  OF  EDUCATION 
SEMINAR 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Serves  as  a  practical  way  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  effect  and  understanding  of  the  methods  of  politics  in 
the  educational  arena;  emphasis  on  state  level  politics  of 
education. 
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494   EDUCATIONAL  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Issues  and  techniques  of  Public  Relations  as  a  two- 
way  process:  interpreting  the  public  to  the  system  as  well 
as  interpreting  the  system  to  the  public  as  a  basis  for 
action. 

496   BARGAINING  IN 
EDUCATION 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Issues  and  techniques  of  collective  bargaining  in 
education.  The  three-credit-hour  offering  includes  addi- 
tional research  and  experiences  with  contract  language 
interpretation  and  analysis  of  grievances. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
3-8  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  General  Courses. 

Prerequisite:  Recommendation  of  adviser  at  least 
two  months  prior  to  beginning  of  semester. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

510  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND 
STATISTICS  IN  EDUCATION  II 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Logic  of  statistical  inference;  introductory  study  of 
analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  regression,  with  a  com- 
puter oriented  approach;  survey  research.  Prereguisite: 
EAF  410  or  eguivalent. 

511  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND 
STATISTICS  IN  EDUCATION  III 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Design  of  multi-variable  studies,  multivariate  data 
analysis  using  statistical  computer  programs.  Prerequi- 
site: EAF  510  or  equivalent. 

512  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY  AND 
STATISTICS  IN  EDUCATION  IV 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Provides  for  advanced  study  of  research  design  and 
data  analysis.  Consult  instructor  prior  to  registration.  Pre- 
requisite: EAF  51 1  or  consent  of  instructor. 

520   FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Studies  of  the  major  historical  and  philosophic 
dimensions  of  American  hiqher  education  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  significant  contemporary  issues. 

522  ANALYZING  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Systematic  inquiry  into  the  structure,  process,  and 
justification  of  educational  policy  and  policy-making  util- 
izing the  techniques  of  philosophical  analysis.  Prerequi- 
site: Advanced  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. EAF  426  and/or  432  are  recommended. 

523  PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS  IN 
EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Systematic  inquiry  into  ethical  issues  faced  by  con- 
temporary educators  and  philosophical  techniques  and 
theories  which  can  help  practitioners  resolve  them.  Pre- 
requisites: Advanced  graduate  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor.  EAF  432  recommended. 


526    SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS 

OF  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Systematic  inquiry  into  the  social  theories,  criticisms, 
and  philosophical  assumptions  which  affect  and  are  the 
basis  of  contemporary  educational  policy.  Prerequisite: 
Advanced  graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor; 
EAF  426  is  recommended. 

528    SEMINAR  IN 

EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Intensive  inquiry  into  the  social,  philosophical, 
and/or  historical  dimensions  of  selected  educational  pol- 
icies. May  be  repeated  providing  the  subject  matter  is  not 
repeated.  Prereguisites:  Advanced  graduate  standing 
and  one  graduate-level  course  in  educational  foun- 
dations. 

535    HISTORICAL  EVOLUTION  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Systematic  inquiry  into  the  historical  evolution  of 
contemporary  educational  policy.  Prerequisite:  Ad- 
vanced graduate  standing  or  consent  of  instructor.  EAF 
435  recommended. 

548   ADVANCED  SEMINAR  ON 

LEGAL  BASES  OF  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. . 

For  advanced  graduate  students  in  Educational 
Administration.  Varied  emphasis  depending  on  interests 
of  students  and  contemporary  issues  in  school  law.  Pre- 
requisites: EAF  481  and  478,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  provided  topics  are  not  repeated. 

561  ORGANIZATIONAL  PATTERNS  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  the  literature  of  higher  education. 
Extensive  reading  is  reguired.  Goals,  organizational 
structure,  policies,  and  practices  of  the  administration  of 
contemporary  American  higher  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation are  included. 

562  UNIVERSITY  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Collection  and  utilization  of  basic  data  for  decision 
making,  evaluating  the  educational  environment,  alloca- 
tion and  utilization  of  resources,  and  systems  of  planning 
at  the  institutional  level. 

563  CRUCIAL  ISSUES  IN  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  AMERICAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Topics  will  vary  and  students  will  do  research  on 
selected  critical  issues.  Prerequisite:  EAF  561  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

564  PLANNING  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Components,  models,  and  approaches  to  planning 
in  higher  education.  Includes  needs  assessment,  master 
planning,  self-study,  outcomes,  and  the  function  of  insti- 
tutional research.  Prerequisite:  EAF  561  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

570   PUBLIC  FINANCING  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  investigation  of  topics  and  problems  in  the  public 
finance  of  higher  education.  Topics  will  vary  each  semes- 
ter but  the  following  will  usually  be  covered:  Revenue 
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policy  and  expenditure  policy  for  higher  education,  pro- 
gram and  performance  budgeting  and  other  efficiency 
concerns,  investment  in  education  and  national  eco- 
nomic growth,  aspects  of  the  business  management  of 
higher  education. 

571    COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Academic  and  other  college  departments  are  ana- 
lyzed in  relation  to  institutional  problems  and  trends. 
Departmental  management  issues  will  include  gover- 
nance, finance,  staffing,  academic  administration,  coor- 
dination, and  evaluation. 

576   ADMINISTRATION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Administrative  strategies  for  implementing,  main- 
taining, changing,  and  evaluation  of  instructional  pro- 
grams and  curriculum.  Prereguisites:  EAF  485  and  C&I 
476  or  consent  of  instructor. 

578  LEGAL  BASES  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Overview  of  the  law  of  higher  and  postsecondary 
education.  Topics  will  vary,  but  the  following  will  usually 
be  covered:  legal  issues  pertaining  to  students,  faculty, 
college  employees,  administrators,  trustees,  and  gov- 
ernment. Prereguisites:  Advanced  graduate  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

579  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
FINANCE  OF  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Seminar  for  graduate  students  who  wish  to  under- 
stand and  conduct  research  on  the  financing  of  educa- 
tion, critigue  output  from  major  research  centers.  Pre- 
reguisites: EAF  479  or  eguivalent. 

582  ADMINISTRATION  AS  A  SCIENCE 
AND  AN  ART 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Second  course  in  a  basic  seguence  of  an  administra- 
tion core;  sociological  and  behavioral  implications  for 
organization  and  administration.  Prereguisites:  For  per- 
sons holding  a  master's  degree  in  any  field. 

583  EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  to  provide  an  understanding  of  the  leader- 
ship function  in  formal  and  informal  organizations.  Re- 
guired  of  all  doctoral  candidates  in  administration.  Pre- 
reguisites: EAF  582  and  admission  to  the  doctoral 
program. 

584  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  CENTRAL 
STAFF 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  and  assessment  of  knowledge,  respon- 
sibilities, and  competencies  reguired  of  chief  administra- 
tive officer,  and  in  the  case  of  larger  districts,  his/her 
central  staff.  Students  may  participate  in  a  professional 
growth  seminar.  Prereguisite:  Advanced  graduate 
standing. 

593  RESIDENT  SEMINAR 
1  sem.  hr. 

For  advanced  resident  graduate  students  in  educa- 
tion. May  be  repeated.  Prereguisite:  Advanced  graduate 
standing. 

594  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  for  the  development  of  a  doctoral  disserta- 


tion proposal  ready  for  committee  consideration.  Various 
methodological  and  design  components  will  be  studied. 

596   ADVANCED  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  for  advanced  graduate  students  in  Educa- 
tional Administration.  Content  will  vary  according  to  the 
needs  of  students  and  the  emerging  problems  that  need 
indepth  study.  May  be  repeated  providing  the  subject 
matter  is  not  repeated.  Prereguisite:  Advanced  graduate 
standing. 

599   DISSERTATION  RESEARCH 
Variable  credit 

Research  relating  to  research  reguirements  for  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  and  Doctor  of  Education  degrees. 
Approval  of  the  chairperson  of  the  department  of  the 
program  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  is  reguired. 
Maximum  of  16  semester  hours  credit  in  research  may 
be  counted  toward  residency. 

SPECIALIZED 
EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  (SED) 

Chairperson:  Ray  E.  Eiben.  Office:  Fairchild  Hall 
109. 

Teaching  Staff:  R.  Baker,  J.  Bommarito,  M.  Bowen,  F. 
Bowren,  D.  Bruyere,  T.  Caldwell,  D.  Cochran,  R.  Eiben,  I. 
Greif,  R.  Hemenway,  V.  Jackson,  T.  Jones,  J.  Lee,  J.  Lian,  D. 
Livers,  R.  Meyering,  W.  Miller,  A.  Milliren,  L.  Morreau,  F. 
Noyes,  S.  Price,  E.  Rex,  R.  Rittenhouse,  P.  Smith,  K. 
Stearns,  D.  Tucker. 

Programs  Offered 

Doctoral  Program 

The  Department  of  Specialized  Educational  Devel- 
opment offers  a  Doctor  of  Education  in  Special  Education 
which  is  an  Illinois  Regency  Degree.  The  program  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  is  a  joint  program  offered  by  Illinois 
State  University  and  Northern  Illinois  University.  The 
faculty  and  other  resources  of  both  universities  are  avail- 
able to  those  students  admitted  to  the  Regency  Doctor  of 
Education  in  Special  Education  Program.  The  program  is 
designed  to  prepare  individuals  in  teacher  education, 
special  education  management,  and  program  design 
and  research/evaluation  in  special  education.  Admis- 
sion to  the  program  normally  reguires  possession  of  the 
master's  degree  and  professional  experience  relevant  to 
the  education  of  exceptional  children  and  youth.  The 
doctoral  student's  program  is  highly  individualized, 
based  on  educational  and  professional  experience  and 
career  plans.  The  student's  program  will  include  formal 
course  work,  independent  study,  field  experiences,  and  a 
dissertation.  A  minimum  of  60  hours,  not  including  the 
dissertation,  is  reguired  to  complete  the  degree.  Students 
who  have  completed  a  sixth-year  program  or  have  identi- 
fied only  post-master's  degree  competencies  may  peti- 
tion for  a  waiver  of  up  to  12  semester  hours  of  the 
reguired  60  hours  of  work. 

Master's  Degree  Programs 

The  department  offers  Master's  degrees  in  the  areas 
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of  Counselor  Education,  Reading,  and  Special  Educa- 
tion. Each  of  these  areas,  their  specific  programs  and 
reguirements,  are  presented  in  the  following  section. 

Counselor  Education 

A  student  may  work  toward  a  Master  of  Arts,  a  Master 
of  Science,  or  a  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  by 
fulfilling  the  reguirements  specified  in  this  catalog.  One 
may  elect  to  do  32  hours  of  course  work,  including  a 
thesis,  elect  to  do  32  hours  of  course  work  and  take  a 
comprehensive  examination,  or  elect  to  do  39  hours  of 
course  work  not  including  a  thesis  or  comprehensive 
examination.  Students  in  Counselor  Education  select  one 
of  the  following  seguences: 

Schoo]  Counseling.  Prepares  counselors  for  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Persons  com- 
pleting this  program  ordinarily  will  be  eligible  for  the 
Type  73  School  Service  Personnel  Certificate  for  school 
guidance  counselors.  To  be  eligible  for  a  Type  73  coun- 
selor certificate  a  student  must  have  a  valid  teaching 
certificate. 

Counseling  in  Higher  Education.  Prepares  counselors  for 
junior  and  senior  colleges,  and  other  counseling  oriented 
positions  in  higher  education. 

Human  Services  Education.  Prepares  staff  members  for 
consultation  and  education  components  of  community 
social  service  agencies;  human  development  specialists 
for  in-service  training  positions  in  education,  business 
and  human  services  agencies;  and  student  development 
practitioners  for  two-  and  four-year  colleges. 

Admission  to  the  Counselor  Education  Program 
A  student  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  graduate  pro- 
gram in  Counselor  Education  must  meet  the  reguire- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  which  have 
been  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  In  addition,  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Counselor  Education  Degree  Program  a 
student  must  have  at  least  a  3.0  GPA  (on  a  4.0  scale)  for 
the  last  60  hours  of  undergraduate  work.  Prior  to  admis- 
sion, applicants  are  reguired  to  present  aptitude  scores 
from  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Counselor  Education  Program, 
without  undergraduate  deficiencies,  a  student  must  have 
taken  12  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences-Psychology,  Sociology,  Anthropology,  etc.  All 
students  applying  to  the  School  Counseling  seguence 
are  expected  to  have  taken  courses  which  include:  (a) 
Psychological  Measurement  and/or  Measurement  and 
Evaluation  or  eguivalent,  (b)  Developmental  Psychology 
and/or  Human  Growth  and  Development,  (c)  Learning 
Theory  and/or  Educational  Psychology. 

Admission  to  Degree  Candidacy /Practicum 
Following  the  completion  of  21  hours  a  graduate 
student  in  Counselor  Education  must  apply  to  candida- 
cy/practicum.  The  reguirements  which  must  be  met 
include: 

1 .  Completion  of  2 1  hours  with  a  GPA  of  3.25  or  above 

2.  Completion  of  the  following  courses: 
A.     School  Counseling  Seguence 

(1)  SED  360-Foundations  of  School  Counseling 

(2)  SED  362 — Basic  Skills  in  Counselor  Education 

(3)  SED  463-Theory  and  Practice  in  Group  Coun- 
seling 

(4)  PSY  420-Theories  of  Personality 

(5)  SED  464-Theories  and  Technigues  of  Coun- 
seling 


(6)  SED  465-Vocational  Counseling 

(7)  SED  467-Elementary  School  Counseling 

(8)  Other  course  in  seguence  or  elective 

B.  Higher  Education  Counseling  Seguence 

(1)  SED  362-Basic  Skills  in  Counselor  Education 

(2)  SED  463— Theory  and  Practice  in  Group  Coun- 
seling 

(3)  SED  466-Counseling  in  Higher  Education 

(4)  SED  464-Theories  and  Technigues  of  Coun- 
seling 

(5)  SED  465  or  SED  561 -Vocational  Counseling  or 
Life  Style  and  Decision-Making 

(6)  SED  468-Org.  and  Dev.  of  Life  Skills  Programs 

(7)  Other  course  in  seguence  or  elective 

C.  Human  Services  Education  Seguence 

(1)  SED  362-Basic  Skills  in  Counselor  Education 

(2)  SED  463-Theory  and  Practice  in  Group  Coun- 
seling 

(3)  SED  463-Theory  and  Practice  in  Group  Coun- 
seling (Advanced  Section) 

(4)  SED  469-Methcds  and  Modes  of  Consultation 

(5)  SED  489.22-Foundations  of  Human  Services 
Education 

(6)  Any  two  of  the  following  courses  in  Human  Ser- 
vices Education  Core-EM  487,  SED  561, 
SED  562,  SED  563. 

3.  EAF  410  in  all  seguences. 

4.  Completion  of  a  tentative  Plan  of  Study 

5.  Completion  of  a  Reguest  to  Take  Practicum  Form 
(Available  from  Program  Area) 

6.  As  part  of  (5)  three  recommendations,  two  of  which 
must  be  from  faculty  in  the  Counselor  Education 
Program 

Graduation 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  following  reguirements 

must  be  met  prior  to  graduation: 

1 .  Completion  of  SED  462  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better 

2.  Completion  of  the  program  with  a  3.25  GPA  or 
better 

3.  Filing  in  the  Graduate  office  of  a  final  Plan  of 
Study  and  meeting  all  additional  reguirements  as 
established  by  the  Graduate  School. 

Reading 

Reguirements  for  a  Master  of  Science  in  Education 
with  concentration  in  reading  will  vary  somewhat  de- 
pending upon  the  area  or  level  of  reading  in  which  the 
graduate  student  plans  to  concentrate.  However,  all  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  have  a  common  base  of  knowledge 
about  reading  processes,  diagnosing  reading  abilities, 
and  providing  desirable  programs  in  reading. 

Students  who  elect  an  M.S.  in  Education  with  a  con- 
centration in  reading  will  be  reguired  to  have  a  minimum 
of  one  undergraduate  course  in  reading. 

All  students  in  the  reading  program  will  be  expected 
to  complete  successfully  at  least  one  reading  practicum. 
Assignment  of  academic  advisement  of  students  will 
depend  on  their  selection  from  among  the  following  areas: 

A.  Remedial  Heading.  Major  concentration  upon  di- 
agnosis and  the  educational  accommodation  of 
special  cases  of  severe  reading  disability. 

B.  Elementary  School  Heading.  Concentration  upon 
the  roles  of  teachers  and  reading  consultants  in 
developmental  reading  programs  for  elementary 
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education. 
C.  General  Secondary,  and  Higher  Education  Bead- 
ing. Developmental  programs  and  general  func- 
tions of  reading  specialists  or  consultants  and  the 
kinds  of  services  provided  in  general,  secondary,  or 
higher  education. 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  each  of  the  above 
areas: 

1 .  E AF  410,  C&I  476,  and  one  course  in  history,  philo- 
sophy, or  social  foundations  of  education. 

2.  18  semester  hours  of  study  from  among  the  follow- 
ing reading  courses  as  advised:  SED  301,  302,  303, 
304,  305,  306,  401,  402,  403,  406,  407,  408,  409, 
419,  420,  and  501. 

Other  courses,  workshops,  etc.,  in  reading  may 
be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements  in  3  below,  but 
they  cannot  be  used  to  substitute  for  the  courses 
listed  above. 

3.  Additional  courses  to  complete  the  program  re- 
quirements as  advised. 

4.  Additional  courses  are  selected  following  recom- 
mendations of  the  adviser  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairperson,  Department  of  Specialized  Educa- 
tional Development. 

K- 1 2  Reading  Certificate: 

1.  Course  work  leading  to  the  Special  K-12  reading 
certificate  is  offered  by  the  department. 

2.  The  major  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  provide 
candidates  with  the  appropriate  training  for  teach- 
ing developmental  and  remedial  reading  from  Kin- 
dergarten through  twelfth  grade  or  beyond. 

3.  The  program  leading  to  the  special  K-12  reading 
certificate  requires  the  completion  of  32-33  semes- 
ter hours  in  reading  and  related  educational  areas. 

Special  Education 

A  student  may  work  toward  a  Master  of  Arts,  a  Master 
of  Science,  or  a  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  by 
fulfilling  the  requirements  specified  in  this  catalog.  Gradu- 
ate work  for  the  Master's  degree  is  offered  in  the  following 
sequences:  Learning  and  Behaviorally  Disordered,  Deaf 
and  Hard  of  Hearing,  Educable  Mentally  Handicapped, 
Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped,  Physically  Handi- 
capped, Visually  Handicapped,  and  Severely  and  Pro- 
foundly Handicapped.  To  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  SED  345, 
346,  349,  351,  354,  355,  359,  371,  373,  385,  412,  431, 
and  498,  a  student  must  have  a  cumulative  GPA  of  3.0  for 
all  graduate  work  taken. 

Departmental  requirements  and  options  for  the  master's 
degree  are  listed  below. 

Option  1  is  a  32  semester  hour  program  including  a 
thesis.  The  student  must  complete  at  least  15  semester 
hours  in  Education  and/or  Psychology  including  EAF 
4 1 0,  SED  440,  PS  Y  301or302and4to6  semester  hours 
of  thesis  credit.  At  least  15  hours  must  be  in  courses 
numbered  at  the  400  level  or  above.  Additional  courses 
to  meet  program  requirements  are  selected  following 
recommendations  of  an  adviser. 

Option  2  is  a  32  semester  hour  program  of  course 
work  including  a  comprehensive  examination.  Course 
requirements  are  the  same  as  Option  1,  but  thesis  credit 
is  not  required. 

Option  3  is  a  39  semester  hour  program  of  course 
work.  The  student  must  complete  EAF  4 1 0,  SED  440,  SED 
446  (specific  to  area  of  concentration),  SED  445,  and  SED 
482.  The  39  hour  option  does  not  require  PSY  301  or  302. 
At  least  1 8  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  at  the  400 
level  or  above.  Additional  courses  to  meet  program 


requirements  are  selected  following  recommendations 
of  an  adviser. 

The  department  also  offers  courses  which  permit 
graduate  students  to  concentrate  on  the  secondary  level 
in  their  special  education  preparation.  Through  the 
Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  graduate  stu- 
dents may  take  course  work  in  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion to  complement  their  special  education  preparation. 

A  program  in  educational  administration  and  spe- 
cial education  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Administration  and  Foundations. 

A  program  in  instructional  media  and  special  educa- 
tion is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Communication.  Consult  the  chairperson  of  either  de- 
partment for  details  of  these  two  programs. 

Students  who  are  working  toward  a  master's  or  doc- 
toral degree  or  taking  course  work  leading  to  certification 
or  an  endorsement  by  entitlement  should  complete  an 
Intent  to  File  for  Certification  form  in  the  Office  of  Clinical 
Experiences  and  Certification  Processes.  All  students 
who  plan  to  receive  certification  in  the  State  of  Illinois  via 
an  approved  ISU  program  must  file  official  forms  and 
follow  specific  procedures.  Certification  is  not  given 
automatically  at  the  completion  of  specified  course  work 
or  degree  work. 

Courses 


301  LABORATORY  READING  METHODS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  clinical  experiences  in  the  diagnosis 
and  instruction  for  special  cases  of  severe  reading  dis- 
ability. May  include  off-campus  clinical  experiences. 
Students  responsible  for  transportation  to  clinical  sites. 
Prerequisite:  SED  220  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson  or 
C&I  251. 

302  ADVANCED  READING  METHODS 
(Formerly  C&I  307) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Practical  problems  using  group  evaluation.  Tech- 
niques in  selecting  reading  materials  in  elementary 
classrooms.  Integrates  reading  with  skill  development 
activities.  Prerequisites:  SED  220  or  C&I  251  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

303  PRACTICUM  IN  UNIVERSITY  READING 
STUDY  CENTER 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Observation  and  participation  to  provide  skills  ne- 
cessary for  working  in  a  reading-study  center  in  high 
school,  junior  college  and  senior  college.  Prerequisites: 
SED  218  or  C&I  200  (reading  portion)  or  SED  302.  Six 
hours  each  week.  Includes  clinical  experience. 

304  READING  DEVELOPMENT; 
EARLY  ELEMENTARY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Extension  and  integration  of  the  concepts  and  skills 
utilized  in  teaching  reading  and  other  subjects  in  the 
early  elementary  years.  Prerequisite:  SED  220  or  C&I 
251.  Includes  clinical  experience. 

305  PRE-FIRST  GRADE  READINESS 
FOR  READING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Enables  the  student  to  present  pre-reading  and 
beginning  reading  skills  to  pre-first  grade  children.  Pre- 
requisite: C&I  251  or  SED  220,  or  an  equivalent  course. 
Includes  a  practicum  and  clinical  experience. 
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306   READING  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
EARLY  ADOLESCENCE 
3  sem.  hrs. 
Provides  the  junior  high/ middle  school  person  with 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  to  work  with  the  develop- 
mental reading  growth  of  early  adolescence.  A  practi- 
cum  experience  is  provided.  Includes  clinical  ex- 
perience. 

313  SPECIAL  ADAPTATIONS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  WITH  VISUAL  DIS- 
ABILITIES 

1  sem.  hr. 

Not  for  credit  to  students  specializing  in  Visually 
Handicapped.  Implications  of  visual  disabilities  for  the 
individual  in  educational,  travel,  vocational,  and  other 
settings.  Includes  clinical  experience. 

314  SPECIAL  ADAPTATIONS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  WITH  PHYSICAL 
DISABILITIES 

1  sem.  hr. 

Not  for  credit  to  students  specializing  in  Physically 
Handicapped.  Implications  of  physical  disabilities  for  the 
individual  in  educational,  travel  vocational  and  other 
settings. 
Includes  clinical  experience. 

315  SPECIAL  ADAPTATIONS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  WITH  HEARING 
DISABILITIES 

1  sem.  hr. 

Not  for  credit  to  students  specializing  in  Hearing 
Disabilities.  Implications  of  hearing  disabilities  for  the 
individual  in  educational,  travel,  vocational  and  other 
settings.  Includes  clinical  experience. 

330  THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SIGNS  AND 
FINGERSPELLING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Beginning  course  in  developing  expressive  and 
receptive  sign  language  and  fingerspelling.  Prereguisite: 
SED  145  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson,  laboratory. 

331  AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  course  in  American  Sign  Language  in- 
cluding conversational  sign  and  sign  linguistics.  Pre- 
reguisite: SED  330. 

343   MENTAL  RETARDATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Medical,  psychological,  and  sociological  character- 
istics and  behavior  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Methods  of 
classification,  causes,  and  rehabilitative  aspects. 

345  EDUCATION  OF  THE  TRAINABLE 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Classroom  organization  strategies,  teaching  methods 
and  materials  for  curriculum  content  areas  across  the 
psycho-  social,  applied  and  cognate  domains  for  TMH 
individuals  from  birth  through  adulthood.  Materials 
charge  optional.  Prereguisites:  Successful  completion  or 
concurrent  enrollment  in  SED  244  and  343.  Concurrent 
registration  in  appropriate  clinical  experience  (SED  245 
or  431).  Admission  to  Teacher  Education.  Includes  off- 
campus  clinical  experiences.  Students  responsible  for 
transportation  to  clinical  sites. 

346  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  EDUCABLE 
MENTALLY  HANDICAPPED 

4  sem.  hrs. 


Objectives,  curriculum  and  methods  for  teaching 
educable  mentally  handicapped  individuals.  Materials 
charge  optional.  Prereguisite:  SED  321,  343  or  consent 
dept.  chairperson.  Students  responsible  for  transportation 
to  clinical  sites.  Admission  to  Teacher  Ed. 

349  EDUCATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS 
AND  TEACHING  OF  THE 
PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Formerly  Education  of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 
Application  of  educational  diagnosis  to  educational  pro- 
gramming and  teaching  of  physically  handicapped 
individuals.  Prereguisite:  SED  385  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. Admission  to  Teacher  Ed.  Concurrent  registration  in 
appropriate  clinical  experience  (SED  245  or  431). 

350  INTRODUCTION  TO  VISUAL  HANDICAPS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Nature  and  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped, 
infants  to  adults.  Includes  clinical  experiences.  Admis- 
sion to  Teacher  Ed.  reg.  Prereguisite:  SED  145  or  consent 
of  dept.  chairperson.  Concurrent  registration  in  431. 

351  EDUCATION  AND  ASSESSMENT 
OF  THE  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  educational  diagnosis  to  educational 
programming  and  instruction  of  visually  handicapped 
individuals.  Prereguisites:  SED  350  and  356,  or  consent 
of  dept.  chairperson.  Includes  clinical  experience.  Stu- 
dents responsible  for  transportation  to  clinical  sites. 
Admission  to  Teacher  Ed. 

352  BRAILLE  READING  AND  WRITING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Prereguisite:  BEA  112  or  proficiency  in  typing,  or 
consent  of  dept.  chairperson.  Materials  charge  optional. 

353  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Psychological,  social,  historical,  and  educational 
problems  relating  to  education  of  the  hearing  impaired. 
Prereguisite:  SED  145  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 
Admission  to  Teacher  Ed.  Materials  charge  optional. 

354  THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  TO 
THE  DEAF 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  technigues  of  developing  and  teach- 
ing speech  to  hearing-impaired  students  at  all  school 
levels.  Prereguisites:  SED  355,  PAS  211  or  consent  of 
dept.  chairperson.  Includes  clinical  experiences.  Admis- 
sion to  Teacher  Ed. 

355  THE  TEACHING  OF  LANGUAGE  TO 
THE  DEAF 

4  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  technigues  of  teaching  language  to 
hearing-impaired  students  at  all  school  levels.  Preregui- 
site: SED  330,  353  or  consent  of  dept.  chairperson. 
Includes  clinical  experiences.  Admission  to  Teacher  Ed. 

356  COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 
FOR  THE  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Preparation  in  reading  and  writing  using  Nemeth 
Code,  in  teaching  mathematics  and  communication 
skills  to  visually  handicapped  individuals.  Prereguisite: 
BEA  112  or  eguivalent  and  SED  352.  Admission  to 
Teacher  Ed.  Materials  charge  optional. 
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357    ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  FOR 
CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Practicum  in  basic  daily  living  skills  and  rudimen- 
tary mobility  techniques.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to 
Teacher  Ed. 

359  THE  TEACHING  OF  READING  AND 
SCHOOL  SUBJECTS  TO  THE  DEAF 
4  sem.  hrs. 

Teaching  reading  to  hearing-impaired  students  at  all 
school  levels,  with  a  practicum  in  reading  and  the  other 
core  subjects.  Prerequisite:  SED  355.  Includes  clinical 
experiences.  Admission  to  Teacher  Ed. 

360  FOUNDATIONS  OF  SCHOOL 
COUNSELING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Backgrounds,  philosophy,  and  services  in  school 
counseling  programs.  Appraisal,  informational  and  coun- 
seling services.  Role  of  the  classroom  teacher,  organiza- 
tion of  counseling  activities. 

361  STUDENT  PERSONNEL  WORK  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Fundamental  concepts,  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  higher  education  student  personnel  work.  The 
student  personnel  worker  as  a  facilitator  in  the  changing 
educational  scene. 

362  BASIC  SKILLS  IN  COUNSELOR 
EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  and  laboratory  practice  in  the  basic 
procedures  and  skills  of  counseling.  Lecture  and 
Laboratory. 

363  CHILD,  FAMILY,  AND 
COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theories  and  techniques  of  child  management,  con- 
sultation procedures,  parent  and  family  education,  and 
involvement  within  the  school  and  community  agencies 
and  institutions. 

370  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMMING  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Procedures  for  determining  individual  behavioral 
needs,  designing  instructional  sequences,  implementing 
behavior  change  programs,  and  evaluating  effects  of 
programs  for  disabled  individuals.  Materials  charge 
optional. 

371  EDUCATION  OF  SEVERELY  AND 
PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED 
INDIVIDUALS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Implementation  of  educational  programs  for  se- 
verely and  profoundly  handicapped  individuals.  Obser- 
vation and  participation  reguired.  Includes  clinical  ex- 
periences. Materials  charge  optional. 

372  EDUCATIONAL  DIAGNOSIS  OF 
SEVERELY  AND  PROFOUNDLY 
HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  diagnostic  skills  to  the  assessment  of 
severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  individuals,  de- 
signing individualized  programs,  and  evaluating  client 
progress  and  program  effectiveness.  Materials  charge 
optional.  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  Teach.  Ed. 


373  SPECIAL  EDUCATIONAL 
INTERVENTION  WITH  PARENTS 
OF  HANDICAPPED  INDIVIDUALS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  providing  spe- 
cial educational  intervention  to  parents  of  handicapped 
learners.  Prerequisites:  Child  Growth  and  Development; 
C&I  210;  a  teaching  methods  course,  or  equivalent. 

374  EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF 

THE  PRESCHOOL  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Techniques  and  issues  involved  in  gathering,  ana- 
lyzing and  synthesizing  data  for  developing  and  monitor- 
ing individualized  programs  for  preschool  handicapped 
children.  Prerequisites:  SED  1 45  or  equivalent  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Materials  charge  optional. 

380   EMPLOYMENT  ANALYSIS  FOR 
THE  EXCEPTIONAL 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Diagnosis  and  instruction  of  exceptional  students 
who  are  placed  in  occupational  education.  Synthesizing 
employment  and  education  for  exceptional  students. 
Materials  charge  optional.  Also  offered  as  IT  307. 

385    PHYSICAL  DEFECTS- SURVEY 
AND  REHABILITATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Identification  and  treatment  of  physical  defects  of 
handicapped  children,  special  services,  equipment,  and 
procedures  for  school  programs.  Prerequisite:  BSC  381 
or  HPR  282.  Also  offered  as  HPR  385.  Includes  clinical 
experiences.  Admission  to  Teacher  Ed. 

400  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 

401  ANALYSIS  AND  CORRECTION  OF 
READING  DISABILITY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Differentiated  reading  programs  based  on  test  find- 
ings. Opportunities  provided  for  administering  informal 
and  standardized  instruments  to  determine  types  of  read- 
ing disability.  Prerequisites:  SED  220  and  SED  301. 

402  RECENT  RESEARCH  IN  READING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis  of  recent  research  in  reading  at  all  levels 
with  implications  in  reading  instruction,  materials  of 
instruction,  and  teacher  preparation. 

403  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  TEACHING  READING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  study,  analysis  and  investigation  of  linguistic 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  act  of  reading. 

406  ADVANCED  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
READING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  reading  specialist's  role  with  appropriate  tech- 
niques and  materials  for  meeting  the  reading  needs  of 
high  school  students.  Prerequisite:  One  course  in 
reading. 

407  TEACHING  READING  IN  THE 
CONTENT  AREAS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Instructional  methods  and  materials  designed  to 
integrate  reading  instruction  with  subject-matter  instruc- 
tion relative  to  grades  4  through  12.  Prerequisite:  One 
course  in  reading. 
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408  DIAGNOSIS  AND  CORRECTION 
OF  READING  DISABILITIES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  in  the  causes  and  remediation  of  reading  dis- 
abilities. Research  findings  will  be  utilized  for  suggested 
diagnosis  and  correction  of  various  types  of  reading 
problems. 

409  PRACTICUM  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
READING  SPECIALISTS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  for  classroom  teachers  to  help  pupils 
overcome  their  reading  problems.  Students  will  become 
acguainted  with  ways  of  correcting  reading  difficulties. 
Prereguisite  SED  408.  Includes  clinical  experience. 

410  EDUCATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  AND 
PLANNING  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Assessing  educationally  relevant  behaviors  of  ex- 
ceptional pupils  and  developing  specific  educational 
plans  based  on  assessed  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

411  COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIONAL 
EVALUATION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Development  and  application  of  clinical  skills  in  eva- 
luating school  learning-and-behavior  problems.  Prereg- 
uisites:  PSY  334  or  SED  410  or  the  eguivalent. 

412  CLINICAL  PRACTICUM  IN  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  EVALUATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  implementing  individual  diagnostic 
programs,  for  exceptional  individuals.  Prereguisites:  PSY 
334  or  SED  410  or  the  eguivalent. 

419  SEMINAR  IN  READING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Group  and  individual  research  of  current  reading 
practices,  trends,  and  issues  in  reading  will  be  employed. 
Prereguisite:  9  semester  hours  of  graduate  reading  work. 

420  TEACHING  ADULTS  TO  READ 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Explores  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  population  of 
reading  programs  for  adults.  Goals,  technigues,  content, 
and  materials  are  studied.  Prereguisite:  One  course  in 
reading  methodology. 

421  NATURE  AND  NEEDS 
OF  THE  LEARNING 
DISABLED  STUDENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Educational  characteristics,  classification  systems, 
theoretical  approaches  to  etiology,  assessment  systems 
and  services  for  children/youth  with  learning  disabili- 
ties. Prereguisite:  SED  450  or  eguivalent  survey  course  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

422  TEACHING  STUDENTS  WITH 
LEARNING  DISABILITIES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Curriculum,  instructional  objectives,  methods  and 
materials  for  educating  children/youth  with  learning 
disabilities.  Materials  charge  optional.  Prereguisites:  SED 
421  or  eguivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430   WORKSHOP  IN  EDUCATION 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

(See  C&I  430.) 


431    INDIVIDUALIZED  FIELD  WORK  IN 
EDUCATION 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

(See  C&I  431). 

440   PROBLEMS  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  study  to  explore  topical  problems  in  spe- 
cial education.  Various  areas  of  exceptionality  studied. 

445  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  FOR 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  STUDENTS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  to  aid  students  in  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum and  methods  suited  to  the  particular  problems  of 
special  needs  students. 

446  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
AND  REHABILITATION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Seminar  in  various  areas  of  special  education  and 
rehabilitation.  Type  01  Visually  Handicapped;  Type  02 
Deaf;  Type  03  Physically  Handicapped;  Type  04  Learn- 
ing Disabilities;  Type  05  Early  Childhood  Education; 
Type  06  Mental  Retardation;  Type  07  Research  with  Deaf 
Children;  Type  08  Teaching  Methodologies  Deaf.  Con- 
sult the  Class  Schedule  for  the  seminars  to  be  offered  in 
any  given  semester.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

447  ADMINISTERING  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Principles  and  problems  involved  in  administration 
of  educational  programs  for  exceptional  children.  Also 
offered  as  EAF  447. 

448  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES  FOR 
EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  PUPILS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Assessing  educational  and  behavioral  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  designing  instructional  and  behavioral  man- 
agement programs.  Prereguisites:  PSY  347  or  eguivalent 
or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

450   SURVEY  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Focus  on  the  physiological,  psychological,  sociolog- 
ical and  educational  impact  of  handicapping  conditions 
on  all  exceptional  children  and  youth. 

452    PARENT  AND  COMMUNITY 
INVOLVEMENT 
IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Understanding  parents  of  handicapped  individuals 
and  their  communities.  Designing,  implementing  and 
facilitating  programs  which  enhance  involvement  in 
special  education. 

460  APPRAISAL  METHODOLOGIES 
FOR  COUNSELORS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  administration  and  interpretation  of  appraisal 
technigues  appropriate  to  the  student's  level  of  interest: 
elementary,  secondary,  or  higher  education.  Special 
emphasis  on  student  self-appraisal. 

461  ORGANIZATION  OF  PUPIL 
SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  activation,  organization,  administration,  and  util- 
ization of  pupil  services  within  the  schools.  Selection  of 
personnel,  in-service  education,  evaluation,  and  devel- 
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oping  a  comprehensive  pupil  services  program  are 
considered. 

462  PRACTICUM  IN  COUNSELOR 
EDUCATION 

3-9  sem.  hrs. 

Supervised  experience  in  individual  and/or  small- 
group  counseling  or  human  services  education.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  for  a  total  of  nine  semester  hours. 
Prereguisite:  21  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in 
Counselor  Education  degree  program. 

463  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 
IN  GROUP  COUNSELING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Participation  in  a  structured  and  nonstructured 
group  experience  with  associated  study  of  interpersonal 
relationships.  Includes  study  of  leadership  styles,  tech- 
nigues,  and  interventions  within  framework  of  relevant 
theories.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  for  a  total  of  six 
semester  hours. 

464  THEORIES  AND  TECHNIQUES 
OF  COUNSELING 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Goals,  methods,  and  procedures  as  seen  from  a 
number  of  differing  theoretical  positions.  Emphasis  on 
inter-personal  dimensions  of  counseling  interviews. 
Cross  listed  in  COR  and  PSY. 

465  VOCATIONAL  COUNSELING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Acguiring  and  using  occupational  and  educational 
information.  Consideration  of  job  reguirements  and  train- 
ing opportunities;  developing  occupational  units;  nature 
of  vocational  development. 

466  COUNSELING  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  and  characteristics  of  counseling  in  com- 
munity colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

467  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  COUNSELING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Counseling  and  guidance  services  for  the  elemen- 
tary school  with  major  emphasis  on  application  of  coun- 
seling theory,  technigue,  and  practice  to  the  elementary 
school  setting. 

468  ORGANIZING  AND  DEVELOPING  LIFE 
SKILLS  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Skills  areas  include:  Relaxation,  interpersonal  com- 
munication, values  clarification,  assertiveness  and  self- 
management.  (2  hours  lecture  and  2  hours  laboratory). 
Prereguisites:  SED  362  or  eguivalent. 

469  CONSULTATION  IN  COUNSELING 
AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Presentation  of  consultation  as  a  preventive  counsel- 
ing intervention,  emphasizing  fundamental  theoretical 
orientations,  basic  methods,  and  important  skills. 

482    SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Culminating  seminar  for  39-hour  master's  degree 
program.  Provides  opportunities  to  synthesize  course 
content,  concepts  and  skills  of  program.  Prereguisites: 
E  AF  410,  SED  440,  completion  of  24  semester  hours,  and 
approved  Plan  of  Study. 


498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
3-8  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


500   INDEPENDENT  STUDY 
1-4  sem.  hrs. 


501    SEMINAR  IN  THEORIES  AND  MODELS 
OF  THE  READING  PROCESS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  in-depth  examination  and  critigue  of  contem- 
porary theories  and  models  of  the  reading  process  per- 
taining to  educational  pedagogy.  Prereguisites:  SED  403 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

503  SEMINAR  IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  DESIGN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Application  of  program  design  and  development 
strategies  in  special  education.  Prereguisites:  Advanced 
degree  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

504  IMPLEMENTING  FAMILY 
BASED  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Emphasis  placed  upon  methods  and  supportive  ser- 
vices aimed  at  changing  parental  attitudes  and  behav- 
iors and  accelerating  the  child's  progress. 

512  ADVANCED  APPLIED 
RESEARCH  IN  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

2  sem.  hrs. 

For  advanced  graduate  students  preparing  to  con- 
duct research  in  school  and  related  settings.  Preregui- 
sites: EAF  510.  May  be  repeated  with  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

513  SEMINAR  IN  EVALUATION  OF 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Prepares  personnel  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
special  education  programs.  Prereguisites:  Admitted  to 
doctoral  program  in  Special  Education,  consent  of 
instructor. 

540   SEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  TOPICS 
IN  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Contemporary  topics  related  to  issues  of  identifica- 
tion, assessment,  intervention  and  other  problem  areas. 
Prereguisities:  SED  440,  and/or  consent  of  instructor. 

547    SEMINAR  IN  ADVANCED 
COORDINATION  OF 
SPECIAL  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  advanced  seminar  in  the  coordination  of  special 
education  programs  in  educational  settings.  Emphasis  is 
on  the  administrative  skills  and  knowledge  reguired  to 
design  and  implement  programs  consistent  with  estab- 
lished public  policy  in  the  subject  area.  Topics  include: 
planning  for  special  education  programs,  program  de- 
velopment, program  operation  and  management,  staff 
selection  and  development,  the  federal-state-local  sys- 
tem of  services,  budgeting  and  fiscal  management,  and 
program  evaluation  and  reporting.  Prereguisites:  EAF 
478,  479  or  consent  of  instructor.  Crosslisted  as  EAF  547. 
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560  CONTEMPORARY  TOPICS  IN 
COUNSELOR  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hxs. 

Differing  topical  emphasis  based  upon  the  areas  of 
student  interest  and  current  developments  in  Counselor 
Education.  May  be  repeated  if  topic  and  content  are 
different.  No  more  than  3  hours  may  be  counted  toward 
the  master's  degree  for  the  thesis  and  comprehensive 
options;  a  maximum  of  9  hours  for  a  student  taking  the  39 
hours  master's  program;  advanced  graduate  students  in 
Counselor  Education;  or  eguivalency  and  permission  of 
chairperson. 

561  LIFE  STYLE  AND  DECISION  MAKING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Presentation  of  life  style  concepts  and  career  deci- 
sion making  theory  with  emphasis  on  personal  applica- 
tion and  educational  intervention  skills. 

562  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT 
AND  DESIGN 

3  sem.  hrs. 

The  course  covers  methods  of  assessing  environ- 
mental effects,  their  relationship  to  human  behavior,  and 
improvement  of  human  system  transactions. 

563  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
EVALUATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 


Presents  concepts  and  methods  contributing  to  the 
creation  of  structured  developmental-preventive  inter- 
ventions and  to  the  assessment  of  their  effectiveness. 

593  RESIDENT  SEMINAR 
1  sem.  hr. 

For  advanced  resident  graduate  students  in  Special- 
ized Educational  Development.  May  be  repeated.  Pre- 
requisite: Advanced  graduate  standing. 

594  RESEARCH  SEMINAR  IN  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Designed  for  dissertation  proposal  development  for 
doctoral  (and  specialist)  students.  Emphasis  on  the  de- 
sign of  a  proposal  ready  for  committee  consideration. 

598  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
1-12  sem.  hrs. 

An  internship  in  teaching,  research  or  program 
development  providing  for  integration  of  academic 
course  work  with  role  expectations  of  professional  per- 
sonnel. Prereguisite:  Admission  to  the  Regency  Doctoral 
program  in  Special  Education. 

599  DISSERTATION  RESEARCH 
Variable  credit 

Research  relating  to  research  requirements  for  Doc- 
tor of  Education  degrees.  Approval  of  the  chairperson  of 
the  department  of  the  program  in  which  the  student  is 
enrolled  is  required. 
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Dean:  Charles  Bolen,  116  Center  for  Visual  Arts 
The  primary  function  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  and 
its  Departments  of  Art,  Music,  and  Theatre  is  to  provide 
professional  education  in  the  arts  for  students  preparing 
to  be  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  teachers  and 
for  students  desiring  professional  careers  in  select  areas 
of  the  arts.  Various  areas  of  concentration  and  degree 
programs  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  studies,  in- 
cluding MM,  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.M.Ed,  and  M.F.A.  programs 
and  an  Ed.  D.  program  in  Art,  provide  flexible  curricula 
for  a  variety  of  student  talents  and  research  interests.  The 
College  also  provides  a  cultural  environment  through 
the  performing  and  visual  arts  for  the  campus,  commun- 
ity, and  region. 

ART 

Chairperson:  Fred  V.  Mills.  Office:  Center  for  the 
Visual  Arts  Room  119. 

Director  of  Doctoral  Studies:  Max  R.  Rennels. 
Director  of  Masters  Studies:  Jack  Hobbs. 
Teaching  Staff:  S.  Amster,  F.  Anderson,  G.  W.  Bock,  H. 
Boyd,  J.  Butler,  W.  Colvin,  R.  Finch,  D.  French,  R.  George, 
H.  Gregor,  H.  Hanlon,  W.  D.  Hartley,  R.  Hentz,  J.  Hobbs,  K. 
Holder,  R.  Jackson,  D.  Kilgo,  K.  Knoblock,  T.  Malone,  F. 
Mills,  B.  Moore,  J.  Myers,  M.  Newby,  M.  Rennels,  P.  Tan- 
nura,  R.  Salome,  E.  R.  Stefl,  C.  L.  Steinburg,  J.  Suhr,  D.  Tell, 
N.  Towner,  A.  Walter. 

The  Department  offers  work  leading  to  the  following 
degrees:  M.A.,  M.S.,  M.F.A.,  and  Ed.D.  General  University 
reguirements  for  degrees  are  described  elsewhere  in  this 
catalog. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  keep  examples 
of  original  work  produced  by  graduate  students  for  its 
permanent  collection  of  student  art  work. 

Master's  Degree  Programs 

The  master's  degree  in  Art  reguires  a  minimum  of  32 
hours  including  a  master's  thesis  or  a  comprehensive 
examination.  A  candidate  for  the  degree  must  spend  at 
least  one  full  term  in  residence  in  order  to  gualify  for  the 
degree.  A  full  term  may  be  interpreted  as  one  semester 
with  a  class  load  of  9-15  hours,  or  a  summer  session  with 
a  class  load  of  6-9  hours. 

To  enter  one  of  three  available  master's  programs  the 
applicant  must  meet  the  minimum  reguirements  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  pass  a  portfolio  review  in  the 
Department.  (Portfolios  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Director  of 
Master's  Programs,  c/o  the  Art  Department.)  Work 
toward  the  degree  may  occur  before  passing  the  portfolio 
review,  but  a  student  is  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  12 
hours  before  passing  the  review. 

For  entering  a  program  in  Art  Education,  the  portfo- 
lio must  include  a  plan  of  studies,  one  example  of  scho- 
larly writing,  and  examples  of  art  work.  (In  lieu  of  art  work 
the  applicant  may  have  a  recommendation(s)  sent  from 
his/her  employees)  to  the  Department.) 

For  entering  a  program  in  Studio,  the  portfolio  must 
include  a  plan  of  studies,  examples  of  art  work  (slides  are 
preferred),  and  one  example  of  scholarly  writing. 

For  entering  a  program  in  Art  History,  the  portfolio 
must  include  a  plan  of  studies  and  at  least  3  examples  of 
scholarly  writing. 


Sequence  in  Art  Education 

401  Foundations  of  Art  Education    3  hours 

402  Issues  in  Art  Education 3  hours 

403  Curriculum  in  Art  Education 3  hours 

Electives  in  courses  and/or  Special  Projects  in 
Art  Education 6  hours 

Total  15  hrs. 
The  rest  may  be  chosen  from  a  wide  range  of  fields 
which  are  relevant  to  art  or  education  and  which  reflect 
the  student's  interests.  Some  examples  are:  an  area  of 
Studio  Art,  Curriculum,  Psychology,  Special  Education, 
Community  Art  Programs,  College  Level  Art,  and  Hu- 
manities. A  comprehensive  examination  or  thesis  is 
reguired  of  each  student  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

Concentration  in  Art  Studio 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  a  concentration  in 
one  of  the  following  disciplines:  painting,  sculpture, 
printmaking,  ceramics,  weaving,  jewelry,  design,  photo- 
graphy, drawing,  or  glassblowing.  Although  a  program  is 
developed  in  consultation  with  an  adviser  with  the  stu- 
dent's interests  in  mind,  a  typical  program  includes  at 
least  15  hours  of  444  Problems  in  Studio  Work  (in  one  of 
the  above  studio  areas),  3  hours  of  451  Special  Projects  in 
Art,  and  6  hours  of  Art  History.  A  graduate  show  (as  a  part 
of  the  comprehensive  examination)  is  reguired  of  each 
student  at  the  end  of  the  program. 

Concentration  in  Art  History 

Only  the  M.A.  is  offered  in  Art  History.  Students  who 
have  not  satisfied  the  language  reguirement  before 
entering  the  program  must  do  so  as  early  as  possible 
while  pursuing  the  program. 

A  program  in  Art  History  consists  of  at  least  18  hours 
of  course  work  in  the  Art  History  area  (of  these  at  least  1 2 
must  be  at  the  400  level),  6  hours  in  related  fields  outside 
the  Department  (history,  literature,  anthropology,  etc.), 
and  4-6  hours  of  499  Thesis. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  in  Art  is  a  60-hour  program 
that  emphasizes  both  the  theory  and  practice  in  the  pro- 
duction, history,  and  teaching  of  the  visual  arts.  Candi- 
dates will  be  expected  to  demonstrate  artistic  proficiency 
in  at  least  one  of  the  following  disciplines:  painting,  sculp- 
ture, printmaking,  ceramics,  weaving,  jewelry,  design, 
photography,  drawing,  or  glassblowing.  Candidates  will 
also  be  expected  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to  communi- 
cate ideas  in  a  written  and  oral  manner. 

Since  a  primary  objective  is  to  prepare  teachers  for 
higher  education,  students  will  also  be  expected  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  experience  of  internship  or  apprenticeship. 
This  may  take  the  form  of  a  guided  teaching  experience 
or  work  in  a  professional  area  related  to  the  student's  area 
of  interest.  (Conceivably  this  might  involve  local  industry, 
school,  etc.)  The  exact  nature  of  this  experience  will  be 
worked  out  through  counseling  between  the  major 
adviser  and  the  student  and  will  be  tailored  to  best  suit  the 
needed  experience  for  each  student.  This  project  will  be 
subject  to  approval  of  the  student's  graduate  committee. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  60  semester  credit  hours  is  not  the  primary  criter- 
ion in  evaluating  final  achievement.  Instead,  it  is  the 
exhibition  and  demonstration  of  the  student's  compet- 
ency and  his/her  intellectual  maturity  and  that  these 
expectations  be  deemed  proficient  in  his/her  area  of  the 
arts.  In  view  of  this,  a  major  requirement  will  be  a  com- 
prehensive showing  of  the  student's  visual  work  along 
with  a  written  project  and  an  oral  examination  of  the 
intellectual  implications  of  his/her  work. 

A  typical  program  for  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
will  include  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  graduate  work 
beyond  the  bachelor's  degree.  These  60  hours  may  be 
programmed  as  follows: 

A.  At  least  36  semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  the  Art 
Department,  of  these  at  least  24  must  be  at  the  400 
level. 

B.  At  least  24  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  student's 
major  studio  area,  of  these  at  least  18  must  be  at  the 
400  level. 

C.  At  least  12  semester  hours  may  be  taken  in  art 
history,  or  nine  hours  may  be  taken  in  art  history 
with  three  hours  in  related  areas  such  as  aesthetics, 
philosophy,  or  anthropology. 

D.  At  least  three  semester  hours  in  an  internship  or 
apprenticeship  program.  The  exact  nature  of  this 
program  will  be  determined  by  the  student  and 
his/her  major  adviser  and  designed  to  best  suit  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student. 

E.  At  least  three  semester  hours  of  an  elective  outside 
the  Art  Department. 

F.  Six  hours  of  496  MFA  Exhibition  and  Supportive 
Statement.  This  will  involve  a  comprehensive  exhi- 
bition of  studio  work,  an  exhibition-related  written 
project,  and  a  comprehensive  oral  examination. 

Doctor  of  Education  Degree  in  Art 

The  degree  requirements  for  the  doctoral  degree  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  Art  have  been  struc- 
tured for  maximum  flexibility.  The  individual  student, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Doctoral  Studies  and 
later  with  his/her  committee,  may  design  a  plan  of  study 
based  upon  both  need  and  interest.  The  major  studies  are 
completed  in  the  Art  Department  with  a  minor  in  any 
department  which  offers  a  graduate  program.  The  stu- 
dent's specific  course  of  study  should  facilitate  transition 
through  the  program  with  professional  competence  and 
employability  being  the  guide.  All  students  who  enter  the 
program  with  less  than  three  years  of  teaching  expe- 
rience must  take  ART  421,  Problems  in  Teaching  Art  in 
Higher  Education.  All  students  who  teach  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art  are  evaluated,  each  semester,  both  by  student 
evaluation  forms  and  by  the  area  coordinators.  Addition- 
ally, all  students  must  take  Art  597,  Research  Methodol- 
ogy. The  sequential  procedure  leading  to  the  completion 
of  the  degree  requirements  is  as  follows: 

A.  Admission  to  advanced  graduate  standing  in  the 
Department  of  Art. 

B.  A  tentative  advanced  graduate  study  program 
planned  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Doctoral 
Studies  in  Art. 

C.  A  degree  program  interview  (for  final  approval  of 
degree  study  program). 

D.  Admission  to  doctoral  candidacy. 

1.  Submission  of  a  final  plan  of  study. 

2.  Preliminary  comprehensive  examinations  fol- 


lowing completion  of  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  planned  course  requirements. 
3.  Approval  of  the  dissertation  topic  by  the  student's 
committee  and  the  Graduate  School. 

E.  Completion  of  terminal  degree  requirements  within 
eiqht  years  after  beginning  course  work. 

F.  Residency  requirements  for  the  doctoral  proqram 
are  two  (2)  consecutive  semesters  as  a  full-time  stu- 
dent. This  may  also  be  one  regular  semester  with  a 
summer  session. 

Courses 

307   ART  FOR  ATYPICAL  INDIVIDUALS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  various  approaches  to  the  development  and 
conduct  of  art  activities  for  individuals  in  special  educa- 
tion and  other  community  programs  for  the  atypical  indi- 
vidual. Prereguisite:  ART  207  or  C&I  250. 

309   PROFESSIONAL  ART  EDUCATION 
SEQUENCE 
8  sem  hrs  (4  each  semester) 

Sequential  semesters  interrelate  art  learning  theory, 
teaching  methodology,  and  pre-student  teaching  clinical 
experiences  in  Art  Education  K-12.  Not  for  credit  if  had 
Art  203  or  204.  For  Art  Education  majors,  others  by 
consent  of  dept.  chairperson.  Two  consecutive  semester 
seguence.  Prerequisites:  C&I  200  or  215  or  concurrent 
reqistration. 

324  JEWELRY  III 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  metalworking  with  an  emphasis  on  vol- 
ume and  color,  including  raising,  repousse,  forging  and 
various  enameling  technigues.  Prerequisite:  ART  225. 
May  be  repeated.  Materials  charge  optional.  Variable 
credit.  Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be  deter- 
mined by  contract  with  instructor. 

325  ADVANCED  JEWELRY  AND  METALS 
2-4  sem.  hrs. 

Elaboration  upon  metalworking  skills  previously 
acquired,  allowing  development  of  a  strong  personal 
direction.  Prerequisite:  ART  324  and  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. May  be  repeated.  Materials  charqe  optional.  Variable 
credit.  Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be  deter- 
mined by  contract  with  instructor. 

326  VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS  III 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Transition  course  using  the  skills,  techniques,  and 
concepts  learned  earlier,  applying  them  to  problems  of 
contemporary  expression.  Preparation  for  study  on  inde- 
pendent basis.  Prereguisites:  ART  226,  227.  Materials 
charge  optional. 

328   CERAMICS  III 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Experiences  in  wheel  and  handbuilding  processes 
with  an  emphasis  on  individual  exploration  of  ideas 
through  ceramic  media.  Prerequisite:  ART  229.  May  be 
repeated.  Materials  charge  optional.  Variable  credit. 
Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be  determined  by 
contract  with  instructor. 

331    ADVANCED  DRAWING 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Transition  course  using  the  skills,  techniques,  and 
concepts  learned  earlier,  applying  them  to  problems  of 
contemporary  expression.  Preparation  for  study  on  inde- 
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pendent  basis.  Prerequisite:  Art  214.  May  be  repeated. 
Variable  credit.  Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be 
determined  by  contract  with  instructor. 

332    SCULPTURE  III 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Transition  course.  Individualized  problems  explor- 
ing techniques  and  concepts  encountered  earlier  and 
their  application  to  problems  of  contemporary  expres- 
sion. Preparation  for  study  on  an  independent  basis.  Pre- 
requisite: ART  233.  May  be  repeated.  Materials  charge 
optional.  Variable  credit.  Amount  of  performance  per 
credit  to  be  determined  by  contract  with  instructor. 

335  PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  AN  ART  FORM  III 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  problems  in  photography  as  an  art  form. 
Emphasis  upon  individual  exploration  of  the  medium. 
Prerequisite:  ART  236  or  consent  of  instructor.  May  be 
repeated.  Materials  charge  optional.  Variable  credit. 
Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be  determined  by 
contract  with  instructor. 

336  VISUAL  COMMUNICATIONS  IV 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  studio  work  exploring  design  techniques 
applied  to  advertising,  packaging  and  display  media. 
Materials  fee  optional.  Prerequisite:  ART  326. 

337  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  studio  work  emphasizing  advertising 
layout  techniques  and  art  direction  responsibilities.  Pre- 
requisite: ART  326  or  consent  of  instructor. 

338  ILLUSTRATION  FOR 
PUBLICATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Illustrating  for  print  media;  concepts  and  rendering 
techniques.  Prerequisites:  ART  104,  213,  227. 

340  WEAVING  III 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  studio  work  based  on  the  technical  and 
aesthetic  concepts  presented  in  Weaving  I  &  II.  Emphasis 
upon  individualized  projects  designed  in  consultation 
with  instructor.  Prerequisite:  ART  241.  May  be  repeated. 
Materials  charge  optional.  Variable  credit.  Amount  of 
performance  per  credit  to  be  determined  by  contract 
with  instructor. 

341  PRINTED  TEXTILES 
2-3  sem.  hrs. 

Studio  exploration  of  the  aesthetic  concepts  and 
technical  skills  for  designing  and  executing  printed  tex- 
tile designs;  emphasis  on  silk  screen.  Materials  charge 
optional.  Prerequisites:  ART  103  and  ART  240  and  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Students  enrolling  for  three  credits  will 
be  expected  to  master  additional  and  more  complex 
printing  technigues  and  designs.  May  be  repeated. 

345   PRINTMAKING  II 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Further  study  of  intaglio  processes  with  greater 
emphasis  on  intaglio  as  an  expressive  medium.  Introduc- 
tion to  color  possibilities.  Prereguisite:  ART  245.  May  be 
repeated.  Materials  charge  optional.  Variable  credit. 
Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be  determined  by 
contract  with  instructor. 

349   VISITING  ARTIST  SEMINAR 
2  sem.  hrs. 

A  seminar-type  class  taught  by  visiting  artists  and 
members  of  the  Art  department  faculty,  focusing  upon 


contemporary  issues  of  fine  arts  and  the  creative  process. 
May  be  repeated. 

351  SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  ART 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Special  projects  in  art  or  art  education  chosen  by  the 
student  for  advanced  investigation  with  the  approval  of 
the  instructor.  May  not  duplicate  existing  courses.  Con- 
sent of  instructor  reguired.  May  be  repeated.  Variable 
credit.  Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be  deter- 
mined by  contract  with  instructor. 

352  RENDERING  FOR  INTERIOR 
DESIGNERS 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Perspective  sketching  and  delineations  of  architec- 
tural interiors.  Various  media  and  application  technigues 
will  be  stressed  for  professional  results  in  presentations. 
Prerequisites:  IT  21 1  and  HEC  242,  or  ART  103  and  104, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

355   GLASS  II 

2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Further  practice  in  glass  blowing  skills  coupled  with 
the  introduction  of  techniques  to  alter  and  shape  cold 
qlass.  Prerequisite:  ART  255.  May  be  repeated.  Materials 
charqe  optional.  Variable  credit.  Amount  of  performance 
per  credit  to  be  determined  by  contract  with  instructor. 

361  PAINTING  IV 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Transitional  course.  Student  encouraged  to  explore 
personal  directions  in  close  consultation  with  instructor. 
Preparation  for  study  on  an  independent  basis.  Prerequi- 
site: ART  263.  May  be  repeated.  Variable  credit.  Amount 
of  performance  per  credit  to  be  determined  by  contract 
with  instructor. 

362  WATERCOLORI 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Watercolor  as  an  expressive  medium.  Techniques, 
study  of  masters  of  watercolor,  emphasis  on  creating 
pictorial  space  by  illusion,  color  and  the  use  of  transpar- 
ency. Prerequisite:  ART  261. 

363  COLOR  THEORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  practicum  to  give  the  studio  art  student  a  context  of 
theoretical  and  historical  color  premises  as  a  basis  for 
making  color-organized  works.  Discussion  of  student 
work,  process,  color-formed  space  and  aesthetic  anal- 
yses. Prerequisite:  ART  261. 

366  ART  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
NEAR  EAST 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Art  and  architecture  of  early  civilizations  of  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  peripheral  areas  from  circa  8000  B.C. 
to  circa  300  B.C.  Prereguisite:  ART  155  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

367  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ART 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Art  and  architecture  of  the  Aegean,  Greek,  and 
Roman  worlds  from  circa  3000  B.C.  to  the  era  of  Constan- 
tine.  Prereguisite:  ART  155  or  consent  of  instructor. 

369   HISTORY  OF  MEDIEVAL  ART  AND 
ARCHITECTURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Art  and  architecture  of  Europe  from  circa  500  A.D.  to 
the  Renaissance.  Prereguisite:  ART  155  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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372    MODERN  ARCHITECTURE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Late  19th  and  20th  century  architecture.  Sullivan, 
Wright,  and  the  Chicago  School.  European  movements 
involving  Le  Corbusier,  Gropius,  and  Mies  van  der  Rohe. 
The  great  engineers,  Maillart,  Nervi,  Fuller,  Candela. 

375  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE  ART 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  centuries  in  Italy. 

376  NORTHERN  RENAISSANCE  ART 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Art  and  architecture  of  the  Renaissance  and  Man- 
nerism in  Northern  Europe. 

377  HISTORY  OF  BAROQUE  AND 
ROCOCO  ART 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  of  Europe  dur- 
ing the  17th  century. 

378  HISTORY  OF  19TH  CENTURY  ART 
AND  ARCHITECTURE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Concentration  is  centered  on  the  art  of  Europe  from 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  20th  century. 

379  MODERN  ART 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe  and  America  from 
the  late  19th  century  to  1970. 

380  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  I: 
COLONIAL- 1 9TH  CENTURY 
ROMANTICISM 

3  sem.  hrs. 

American  art  from  the  Colonial  Period  through  19th 
Century  Romanticism. 

381  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  II: 
AMERICAN  IMPRESSIONISM. 
WORLD  WAR  II 

3  sem.  hrs. 

American  art  from  late  19th  century  Impressionism 
to  the  advent  of  World  War  II. 

382  ART  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  III: 
WORLD  WAR  II  TO  THE  PRESENT 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Complex  artistic  developments  which  occurred  in 
the  United  States  from  World  War  II  to  the  present. 

383  HISTORY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
AS  AN  ART  FORM 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  important  photographers  and  the  major  aes- 
thetic and  technical  developments  of  photography  from 
1840  to  the  present. 

401  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ART 
EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  historical  and  philosophical  founda- 
tions of  art  education. 

402  ISSUES  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  in  art  education  from  the  point  of  view  of 
research  and  critical  inguiry. 

403  CURRICULUM  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Examination  of  various  art  curriculum  schemes  K- 
14:  philosophies,  content,  methods,  research,  and  eva- 


luation. Prereguisite:  Teaching  experience  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

411  AESTHETIC  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Exploring  theories  of  art,  aesthetics,  and  criticism  as 
they  relate  to  human  learning  and  development. 

412  READINGS  IN  ART  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Familiarization  with  studies  and  writings  on  the 
nature  of  art  and  artistic  behavior. 

421  PROBLEMS  IN  TEACHING  ART  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 

2-5  sem.  hrs. 

Opportunity  for  observation,  participation,  and 
teaching  at  the  college  level.  Assignments  are  made  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairperson  at  least  two 
months  prior  to  registration. 

422  COLLEGE  PROGRAMS  IN  ART 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Planning  and  administration  of  college  and  univer- 
sity art  programs. 

425   PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ART 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  survey  of  philosophical  and  psychological  studies 
of  the  creative  individual;  art  appreciation  and  produc- 
tion, and  the  art  product;  consideration  of  social  and 
educational  implications. 

444   PROBLEMS  IN  STUDIO  WORK 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

Individual  creative  work  in  painting,  sculpture, 
printmaking,  ceramics,  weaving,  jewelry,  design,  photo- 
graphy, drawing,  or  glassblowing.  May  be  repeated. 
Must  have  permission  of  instructor.  Variable  credit. 
Amount  of  performance  per  credit  to  be  determined  by 
contract  with  instructor. 

451    SPECIAL  PROJECTS  IN  ART 
2-6  sem.  hrs. 

An  individual  project  in  a  particular  discipline-  art 
education,  an  area  of  studio  art,  or  art  history-  chosen 
and  planned  by  the  student  with  approval  of  gualified 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  if  material  covered  is  not 
duplicated.  Variable  credit.  Amount  of  performance  per 
credit  to  be  determined  by  contract  with  instructor. 

483  SEMINAR  IN  PRE- 19TH 
CENTURY  ART  HISTORY  TOPICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  art  history  topics.  Original  research,  infor- 
mal lectures,  reports,  discussion  of  pre- 19th  century  top- 
ics, including  painting,  sculpture  and/or  architecture. 
May  be  repeated.  Consent  of  instructor  reguired. 

484  SEMINAR  IN  19TH-20TH 
CENTURY  ART  HISTORY  TOPICS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  art  history  topics.  Original  research,  infor- 
mal lectures,  reports,  discussion  of  19th-20th  century 
topics  including  painting,  sculpture  and/or  architecture. 
May  be  repeated.  Consent  of  instructor  reguired. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING 
IN  ART 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  given  in  C&I  (see  C&I  491). 

496   MFA  EXHIBITION  AND 

SUPPORTIVE  STATEMENT 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 
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Comprehensive  exhibition  of  studio  work,  an  exhi- 
bition-related written  project,  and  a  comprehensive  oral 
examination.  MFAs  only. 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  and  survey  of  bibliography,  methods  of 
scholarly  research,  and  critical  evaluation  of  research 
and  writings  in  the  field. 

498  INTERNSHIP  IN  ART 
(Refer  to  General  Courses) 
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MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


597   INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  bibliography,  methods  of  scholarly 
research,  and  critical  evaluation  of  experimental  studies 
in  the  field. 

599   DOCTORAL  DISSERTATION 
Variable  credit 

Research  involving  the  gathering  of  data  to  form  the 
basis  for  the  doctoral  dissertation.  Approval  of  chairper- 
son of  the  department  reguired. 


MUSIC  (MUS) 


Chairperson:  Arthur  Corra.  Office:  Centennial 
Building,  East  230. 

Teaching  Staff:  D.  Armstrong,  R.  Bedford,  C.  Bolen,  J. 
Boitos,  A.  Chavez,  R.  Cordero,  A.  Corra,  J.  Dawson,  B. 
Eichen,  L.  Farlee,  J.  Ferrell,  G.  Foeller,  A.  Lewis,  M.  Nicho- 
las, D.  Peterson,  D.  Poultney,  J.  Rehm,  P.  Rosene,  H.  Rye, 
M.  Schoenfeld,  P.  Whikehart,  D.  Williams. 

The  department  offers  work  leading  to  the  following 
degrees:  M.A.,  MM.  Ed.,  M.M.,  and  M.S.  All  students 
seeking  an  advanced  degree  in  music  must  take  place- 
ment examinations  in  the  areas  of  theory  and  history  and 
literature.  Departmental  reguirements  will  be  determined 
in  part  by  the  results  of  the  placement  tests  and  students 
should  check  with  their  graduate  area  adviser  to  develop 
their  individual  programs  of  study. 

All  graduate  students  in  music  take  12  semester 
hours  as  a  core  reguirement.  In  addition,  all  graduate 
students  select  a  seguence  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
twelve  semester  hours.  The  following  seguences  are 
available:  Musicology,  Theory  and  Composition,  Perfor- 
mance, and  Music  Education. 

All  graduate  students  enrolled  for  six  or  more  hours 
of  course  work  or  applied  music  must  perform  in  an 
appropriate  University  performing  organization. 

Any  student  wishing  to  take  graduate  applied  music 
must  audition  in  his/her  specific  performance  area. 

Students  must  fulfill  the  following  exit  reguirements: 
students  in  Musicology  write  a  thesis;  students  in  Theory 
and  Composition  write  a  thesis  or  prepare  an  original 
composition;  students  in  Performance  perform  a  recital; 
students  in  Music  Education  may  write  a  thesis,  perform  a 
recital,  or  take  a  written  comprehensive  examination. 


Core  Requirements 

The  following  courses  are  reguired  for  all  master's 
degrees: 

457  Introduction  to  Bibliographic  Methods  of 
Music  Research 3  hrs. 

458  Application  of  Historical  Research  Methods  to 
Music 

or 
459  Application  of  Systematic  Research  Methods 

to  Music 

(as  reguired  by  Seguence) 3  hrs. 

396  Musical  Styles  of  the  Twentieth 

Century 3  hrs. 

391-395  Choice  of  one  course  in  music 

styles 3  hrs. 

Total    12  hrs. 

Sequences 

The  Musicology,  Theory  and  Composition,  and  Per- 
formance seguences  are  available  with  the  M.A.  degree. 
With  the  M.M.  Ed.  and  M.S.  degrees  only  the  seguence  of 
Music  Education  is  available.  The  seguences  of  Theory 
and  Composition  and  Performance  are  available  with  the 
M.M.  degree.  Each  student  must  declare  and  receive 
departmental  approval  of  a  seguence  before  enrolling  for 
the  first  semester  of  graduate  study.  Refer  to  the  section 
for  master's  degrees  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

Musicology  (Available  with  M.A.) 

451  Selected  Topics  in  Musicology 3  hrs. 

Electives  in  Musicology  to  be  selected  from 

Music  391-395,  459,  and  additional 

semesters  of  451  9  hrs. 

Total  12  hrs. 

Note:  Proficiency  in  either  German  or  French  reguired. 

Theory  and  Composition  (Available  with 
NLA.  and  JVLM.) 

305/405  Composition  (as  advised) 3  hrs. 

402  Current  Analytical  Technigues 3  hrs. 

464  Theory  Pedagogy 3  hrs. 

Elective  in  theory  or  composition   3  hrs. 

Total  12  hrs. 

Performance  (Available  with  M.A.  and 
M.M.). 

430,  431,  432,  etc.  (Applied  Music) 6-10  hrs. 

One  of  the  following  as  advised  for  the 
performance  medium: 

330  Pedagogy  and  Literature 2  hrs. 

463  Choral  Studies 3  hrs. 

309  Advanced  Orchestration 3  hrs. 

Electives  in  performance  or  practicum  in 
conducting  (493)  as  advised 0-4  hrs. 

Total 13  hours 

Note:  Students  whose  applied  performance  medium  is 
choral  conducting  are  advised  to  take  463  and  493; 
students  in  instrumental  conducting,  309  and  493. 

Music  Education  (Available  with 
M.M.  Ed.  and  M.S.). 

360  Introduction  to  Psychomusicology 3  hrs. 

461  Seminar  in  Music  Education  3  hrs. 

Electives  in  Music  Education 3  hrs. 

Applied  Music 4  hrs. 

Total  13  hrs. 
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Courses 

301    FORM  AND  ANALYSIS  IN  MUSIC 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Structure  of  music  from  simple  binary  and  ter- 
nary forms  to  rondo,  theme  and  variations,  and 
sonata  forms. 

305   COMPOSITION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Free  composition  in  larger  forms.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

307   SURVEY  OF  MUSIC  THEORY 

2  sem.  hrs. 

Review  of  analytical  techniques  and  proce- 
dures. Emphasis  on  tonal  music. 

309   ADVANCED  ORCHESTRATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Prerequisite:  MUS  209  or  consent  of  instructor. 

330   PEDAGOGY  AND  LITERATURE 
2  sem.  hrs. 

Methods  of  teachinq,  class  and  individual 
instruction;  emphasis  on  techniques  and  a  compar- 
ison of  various  teachinq  procedures.  Survey  of 
important  literature  and  composers  for  each  me- 
dium. (Brass,  woodwind,  percussion,  voice,  strinqs, 
piano,  orqan).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  More 
than  one  area  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

331-  338  APPLIED  MUSIC 

2  or  4  sem.  hrs.  each 

Individual  instruction:  Advanced  Brass  331; 
Harpsichord,  332;  Harp,  332.10  Orqan,  333;  Per- 
cussion, 334;  Piano,  335;  Strinqs,  336;  Voice,  337; 
Woodwinds,  338.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Per- 
mission of  appropriate  coordinator. 

340  INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC  UPON  BEHAVIOR 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  cultural,  physioloqical,  and  psy- 
choloqical  aspects  of  music  with  applications  to  the 
music  therapy  field.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

341  MUSIC  IN  THERAPY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  current  practices,  and 
research  in  the  field  of  music  therapy.  Prerequisite: 
MUS  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

360   INTRODUCTION  TO 

PSYCHOMUSICOLOGY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  introduction  to  the  psycholoqy  of  music 
behavior  and  coqnition.  Topics  include  music  per- 
ception, memory,  and  leaminq  and  their  relation  to 
the  sensory,  formal,  and  expressive  properties  of 
music. 

363  CHORAL  TECHNIQUES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Choral  rehearsal  techniques  as  used  in  con- 
temporary music  education  and  other  choral  per- 
formance. Materials  for  learninq  and  repertoire 
development,  emphasizinq  modern  trends.  Pre- 
requisite: Course  in  conductinq  or  practical 
experience. 

364  CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  MUSIC 
EDUCATION 

1-3  sem.  hrs. 


Current  trends  in  all  areas  of  Music  Education. 
Course  is  open  to  both  music  majors  and  non- 
majors.  May  be  repeated  for  no  more  than  five 
semester  hours. 

365    OPERA  PRACTICUM 
1  sem.  hr. 

Practical  experience  in  the  staqinq  of  an  opera 
or  musical,  with  work  ranqinq  from  set  construction 
to  leadinq  roles.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

371    MUSIC  FOR  THE  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILD 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Trends  in  music  education  for  exceptional 
children.  Techniques  and  materials  for  a  functional 
proqram  of  sinqinq,  playinq,  listeninq,  and  creative 
activities. 

384   OPERA  PRODUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Problems  of  presentinq  specific  representative 
works  from  music  theatre  repertoire.  Prerequisite: 
Approval  Music  Theatre  Director.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

391  MUSICAL  STYLES  OF  THE 
RENAISSANCE  PERIOD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analytical  inquiry  into  the  compositional 
techniques  evidenced  in  selected,  representative 
works  by  major  composers  of  the  period.  Prerequi- 
site: MUS  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

392  MUSICAL  STYLES  OF  THE 
BAROQUE  PERIOD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analytical  inquiry  into  the  compositional 
techniques  evidenced  in  selected,  representative 
works  by  major  composers  of  the  period.  Prerequi- 
site: MUS  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

394  MUSICAL  STYLES  OF  THE 
CLASSICAL  PERIOD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analytical  inquiry  into  the  compositional 
techniques  evidenced  in  selected,  representative 
works  by  major  composers  of  the  period.  Prerequi- 
site: MUS  204  or  consent  of  instructor. 

395  MUSICAL  STYLES  OF  THE 
ROMANTIC  PERIOD 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analytical  inquiry  into  the  compositional  tech- 
niques evidenced  in  selected,  representative  works  by 
major  composers  of  the  period.  Prerequisite:  MUS  204  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

396  MUSICAL  STYLES  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

An  analytical  inquiry  into  the  compositional  tech- 
niques evidenced  in  selected,  representative  works  by 
major  composers  of  the  period.  Prerequisite:  MUS  204  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

402   CURRENT  ANALYTICAL 
TECHNIQUES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  and  application  of  analysis  systems  includinq 
those  of  Schenker,  Hindemith,  information  theory,  set 
theory,  and  computer  analysis.  Prerequisite:  MUS  307  or 
acceptable  proficiency  on  theory  placement  ex- 
amination. 
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405   COMPOSITION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  individual  study  and  direction  in  music 
composition  at  the  graduate  level.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisite:  MUS  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-  438,  440  APPLIED  MUSIC 

2  or  4  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  individual  study  and  direction  in  music 
performance  at  the  graduate  level.  430  Conducting,  431 
Brass,  432  Harpsichord,  433  Organ,  434  Percussion,  435 
Piano,  436  Strings,  437  Voice,  438  Woodwinds,  440 
Piano  Accompanying.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Per- 
mission to  enroll  must  be  obtained  from  appropriate 
coordinator. 

439   ENSEMBLE 
1  sem.  hr. 

Study  and  performance  of  chamber  music  in  any 
suitable  combination  of  instruments  or  voices.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  By  audition  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

451    SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MUSICOLOGY 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  variable  content  course  covering  the  music  of  a 
composer,  a  country,  a  style,  a  medium,  a  genre.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  different  content;  maximum  of 
nine  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

457  INTRODUCTION  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHIC 
METHODS 

OF  MUSIC  RESEARCH 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introduction  to  bibliographic  methods  of  music  re- 
search. Critical  examination  of  dictionaries,  encyclope- 
dias, catalogues,  and  other  aids  to  research. 

458  APPLICATION  OF  HISTORICAL 
RESEARCH 

METHODS  TO  MUSIC 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Bibliographic  research  methods  in  music  applied  to 
individualized  historical  and  analytical  research  topics. 
Prerequisite:  MUS  457  or  consent  of  instructor. 

459  APPLICATION  OF  SYSTEMATIC 
RESEARCH 

METHODS  TO  MUSIC 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Systematic  research  methods  in  music  applied  to 
individualized  descriptive  and  experimental  music  re- 
search topics  and  critical  evaluation  of  music  research. 
Prerequisite:  MUS  457  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461    SEMINAR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Study  of  educational  theory  in  relation  to  current  and 
persistent  issues  in  music  education. 

463   ADVANCED  CHORAL  STUDIES 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Selected  study  subjects  in  choral  music  and  perfor- 
mance: choral  literature,  rehearsal  techniques,  organiza- 
tion, and  composers  and  schools  of  choral  music.  Course 
may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  different  content;  maxi- 
mum of  nine  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

481-  488  PERFORMING  ORGANIZATIONS 
1  sem.  hr. 

Participation  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  major 
organizations:  Symphonic,  Concert,  or  Varsity  Band, 
481;  Symphony  Orchestra,  482;  Chamber  Wind  Ensem- 
ble, 483;  Concert  Choir,  484;  Glee  Club,  485;  Treble 


Choir,  486;  Civic  Chorale,  488.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit. 

491    INTERNSHIP  IN  COLLEGE  TEACHING  IN 
MUSIC 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Credit  for  the  course  is  given  in  C&I  (see  C&I  491). 

493    PRACTICUM  IN  CONDUCTING 

2  sem.  hrs. 

An  inservice  conducting  experience  with  commun- 
ity and  university  ensembles  for  graduate  students  in- 
volved in  applied  conducting.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit;  maximum  of  nine  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a 
degree.  Prerequisite:  Applied  Conducting,  MUS  430. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  IN 
MUSIC  EDUCATION 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Provides  graduate  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  supervised  work  experience  in  music  education. 
Refer  to  General  Courses. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 


THEATRE  (THE) 

Chairperson:  Alvin  Goldfarb.  Office:  Centennial 
Building,  West  212. 

Teaching  Staff:  E.  Andreasen,  M.  Culver,  K.  Geist,  A. 
Goldfarb,  D.  Harris,  J.  Kirk,  D.  LaCasse,  R.  Lane,  R.  Mot- 
tram,  C.  Pritner,  E.  Ramirez,  P.  Ritch,  W.  Ruyle,  J.  Schar- 
fenberg,  J.  Sipes,  F.  Vybiral,  J.  Walker,  D.  Wilhelm. 

Three  graduate  degrees  are  offered  by  the  Theatre 
Department:  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Science,  and  Mas- 
ter of  Fine  Arts.  The  M.A.  and  M.S.  degrees  are  general 
graduate  degrees  based  on  the  presumption  that  the 
student  should  experience  a  broad  range  of  courses  cov- 
ering most  aspects  of  theatre. 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  is  generally  considered  the 
appropriate  terminal  degree  program  for  persons  in  the 
performance/production  areas  of  theatre;  the  MFA  offers 
concentration  in  acting,  costume  design,  directing,  and 
scene  design.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  Thea- 
tre practitioners  and  teachers  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  theatre  art. 

Master  of  Science 

The  Master  of  Science  degree  is  awarded  to  a  stu- 
dent who  has  completed  a  minimum  of  32  hours  in  thea- 
tre or  approved  related  courses,  and  has  completed  a 
thesis  or  passed  a  departmental  comprehensive  exami- 
nation. The  Masters  degree  candidate  must  take  a 
sequence  of  courses  which  includes  the  following:  Thea- 
tre 497,  included  in  9  hours  of  history/theory-criticism 
with  at  least  3  in  history  and  3  in  theory/criticism,  3  hours 
in  acting,  3  hours  in  directing,  3  hours  in  costuming,  3 
hours  in  design/technical  theatre,  11  hours  approved 
electives. 

Master  of  Arts 

The  Master  of  Arts  degree  is  awarded  to  a  student 
who  has  completed  the  requirements  outlined  above.  In 
addition,  the  student  must  have  completed  the  following 
requirements:  the  student  must  have  earned  credit  for  a 
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minimum  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  at  the  col- 
lege level  or  must  demonstrate  a  reading  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language.  This  latter  reguirement  is  met  by  pass- 
ing an  examination  administered  by  the  appropriate  for- 
eign language  faculty.  The  student  must  also  have 
earned  a  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  of  credit  in 
Humanities  and  the  Social  Sciences  in  addition  to  work  in 
foreign  language.  These  reguirements  may  be  met  by 
satisfactory  work  at  either  the  graduate  or  undergraduate 
level. 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  a  60-hour  min- 
imum program  that  will  take  most  students  three  years  to 
complete;  it  emphasizes  both  theory  and  practice.  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  are  expected  to  demonstrate  profi- 
ciency in  at  least  one  of  the  following:  Acting,  Costume 
Design,  Directing,  Scene  Design.  Candidates  must  de- 
monstrate the  ability  to  understand  the  conceptual  basis 
of  their  art  and  to  articulate  that  understanding  to  others. 
The  MFA  is  a  professionally  oriented  degree  that  assumes 
that  the  student  will  be  competent  as  a  practitioner  and 
teacher;  therefore,  each  candidate  will  be  reguired  to 
complete  Theatre  497  and  a  three-hour  course  that  pro- 
vides a  supervised  experience  in  college  teaching.  Pro- 
fessional Practice  (1-12  hours)  is  available  in  profes- 
sional/educational theatres  for  candidates  meeting  elig- 
ibility reguirements. 

Admission 

All  regular  criteria  for  admission  to  a  terminal 
degree  program  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University 
and  for  graduate  study  in  Theatre  will  apply  with  the 
exception  of  the  GRE  reguirement. 

Graduate  students  who  hold  no  master's  degree  will 
ordinarily  be  eligible  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Master 
of  Fine  Arts  program  after  completing  1 2  graduate  hours 
in  theatre  courses  at  Illinois  State  University  or  upon 
recommendation  of  the  department's  graduate  faculty. 
Students  with  a  master's  degree  may  be  admitted  after 
eight  hours.  After  completing  the  necessary  hours,  the 
student  will  be  permitted  to  audition  by  portfolio  and 
performance.  The  audition  will  be  evaluated  by  the 
graduate  faculty.  A  written  evaluation  of  the  candidate, 
prepared  by  the  chair  of  the  Graduate  Committee  and 
head  of  the  area  of  specialty  will  be  presented  to  the 
student  and  to  the  department  chair.  The  student  not 
recommended  for  admission  will  receive  an  evaluation 
of  deficiencies.  A  student  may  reapply  for  admission  only 


Academic  Advisers 

After  the  student  is  admitted  to  the  MFA  program,  the 
chairperson  of  the  department,  in  consultation  with  the 
student  and  with  faculty  whom  the  chairperson  deems 
appropriate,  will  select  the  candidate's  Portfolio  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  chairperson  must  come  from  the  stu- 
dent's studio  area. 

Transfer  and  Residency 

Students  who  hold  no  earned  Master's  Degree  usu- 
ally can  transfer  no  more  than  six  semester  hours  of  credit 
into  this  program.  Completed  MS  or  MA  degrees  will  be 


evaluated  for  transfer  after  the  student  has  been  admitted 
to  the  MFA  program.  The  student's  MFA  committee  will 
supervise  all  evaluations.  A  minimum  of  32  hours  must 
be  taken  at  Illinois  State  University. 

The  candidate  must  spend  at  least  two  consecutive 
full  terms  in  residence.  A  full  term  may  be  interpreted  as 
one  semester,  with  a  class  load  of  8-15  hours,  or  a 
summer  session  with  a  class  load  of  6-9  hours. 

The  MFA  Portfolio 

Prior  to  Admission: 

Each  semester  of  enrollment  the  student  who  intends 
to  apply  for  the  MFA  program  should  enroll  in  Theatre 
501,  MFA  Portfolio,  for  one  hour  credit.  A  temporary 
portfolio  adviser  will  be  assigned  by  the  chair  of  the 
Graduate  Committee. 

After  Admission: 

The  portfolio  is  the  backbone  of  the  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  program.  It  is  designed  to  insure  the  regular  and 
systematic  evaluation  of  the  student's  progress.  The  port- 
folio is  a  collection  of  materials,  including  examples  of  the 
student's  work  where  appropriate,  reviews,  evaluations 
and  other  artifacts  which  may  record  or  characterize  the 
student's  experience  in  the  program.  The  portfolio  also 
contains  the  student's  responses  to  evaluations  as  well  as 
statements  from  the  portfolio  committee  which  provide 
direction  for  the  student's  future  work  in  the  program. 

The  student  must  have  a  portfolio  evaluation  for  each 
full  semester  he/she  is  in  the  program.  The  written  results 
of  that  evaluation  are  included  in  the  portfolio.  The  portfo- 
lio provides  a  cumulative  record  of  the  student's  progress 
which  is  carried  over  from  semester  to  semester. 

Finally,  the  portfolio,  with  its  record  of  the  student's 
activities  in  the  program,  provides  the  major  objective 
basis  for  awarding  the  degree.  Although  the  student  may 
engage  in  major  creative  projects  during  his/her  pro- 
gram, the  portfolio  stands  in  lieu  of  the  traditional  thesis  or 
creative  thesis  project  which  is  the  culminating  expe- 
rience in  many  programs. 

Qualifying /Comprehensive  Examination: 

A  gualifying  examination  is  reguired  prior  to  the  exit 
portfolio  presentation.  It  may  be  comprehensive  to  the 
extent  that  it  examines  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the 
discipline  of  theatre;  it  may  include  graduate  work  the 
student  is  presenting  for  the  degree;  and  it  may  include 
demonstration  of  proficiency.  The  examination  will  be 
conducted  by  the  student's  MFA  portfolio  committee.  The 
student  may  reguest  that  other  faculty  members  with 
whom  he/she  has  taken  course  work  participate  in  the 
gualifying  examination. 

Exit  Portfolio: 

After  receiving  permission  from  the  Portfolio  Com- 
mittee, the  student  may  schedule  an  exit  portfolio  presen- 
tation. At  this  time  the  student's  work  is  reviewed  and 
presented  to  the  Portfolio  Committee  in  the  presence  of 
the  Graduate  Faculty.  If  the  work  is  deemed  satisfactory 
by  the  Committee,  the  student  is  recommended  to  the 
Graduate  School  for  the  granting  of  the  degree,  Master  of 
Fine  Arts  in  (speciality).  To  be  eligible  for  the  exit  portfolio 
presentation,  the  student  must  (1)  present  a  grade  aver- 
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age  of  B  or  above  with  not  more  than  six  (6)  hours  of  C. 
The  student  must  (2)  have  completed  (or  will  complete  in 
the  current  semester)  two  semesters  of  full-time  resident 
study,  (3)  a  plan  of  study  must  be  on  file  with  the  Graduate 
School,  and  (4)  the  student  must  have  passed  a  qualifying 
examination. 

Typical  M.F.A.  Program: 

Students  will  encounter  a  range  of  experiences  that 
will  prepare  them  to  be  competent  in  their  specialty.  The 
M.F.A.  candidate  is  reguired  to  complete  a  minimum  of 
18  hours  in  his/her  studio  area  at  ISU.  Additional  expe- 
riences will  ordinarily  include: 

A.  12  hours  from  the  areas  of  theatre  history,  theatre 
criticism  and  theory,  and  dramatic  literature,  includ- 
ing Theatre  497 

B.  6  hours  in  performance-related  courses  outside  the 
student's  specialty. 

C.  3  hours  in  college  teaching 

D.  6  hours  from  outside  the  theatre  area  (they  may  be  in 
film,  oral  interpretation,  creative  drama,  or  in  areas 
outside  of  the  department). 

After  being  admitted  to  one  area  of  concentration  in 
the  MFA  program  and  completing  12  hours  of  course 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  portfolio  committee,  the 
student,  with  support  from  his/her  portfolio  committee, 
may  reguest  an  audition  for  a  second  area  of  concentra- 
tion. Such  reguests  should  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Graduate  Committee  and  detail  the  reasons  why  such 
action  will  aid  the  scholarly  and  artistic  growth  of  the 
student.  If  admitted  in  two  areas,  the  student  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  18  hours  in  each  area.  A  student  who 
undertakes  two  areas  of  concentration  should  expect  to 
be  enrolled  beyond  the  normal  three-year  period.  Per- 
mission to  audition  in  a  second  area  will  be  granted  only 
in  exceptional  cases.  The  portfolio  committee  may  pre- 
scribe experiences  in  addition  to  the  above  depending 
on  the  student's  demonstrated  competencies. 

A  maximum  of  one  year  may  be  taken  in  an  off- 
campus  internship  program. 

Students  are  reguired  to  enroll  in  Theatre  501, 
M.F.A.  Portfolio,  during  each  semester  of  residency. 

Courses 

302  THEATRE  PRACTICUM  (Formerly 
THE  350) 

1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Production  experience  in  the  areas  of  acting,  cos- 
tume, and  scenery  preparation,  production  crew,  box 
office,  and  stage  management.  May  be  repeated.  The 
course  is  graded  (A-F).  Please  be  certain  to  register  in  the 
section  designated  for  graduate  students. 

303  THEATRE  ENCOUNTER  (Formerly 
THE  339) 

1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Student-initiated  projects  in  acting,  directing,  design, 
and  playwriting  presented  and  critiqued.  Emphasis  is  on 
process  rather  than  final  product.  May  be  repeated  to 
total  6  hrs.  MFA  student  may  enroll  for  credit  in  each  term 
of  residency. 

309    DIRECTED  PROJECTS  (Formerly  THE  380) 
1-3  sem.  hrs. 

Individually  supervised  study  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent. Consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated. 


311  VOCAL  TECHNIQUE 

FOR  THE  ACTOR  I  (Formerly  THE  326) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Introductory  studies  and  exercises  in  relaxation, 
breathing,  alignment,  tonal  focus  and  articulation,  lead- 
ing to  an  understanding  of  vocal  life  and  the  vocal 
demands  placed  upon  the  actor.  Prereguisites:  THE  110 
or  eguivalent  and  consent  of  instructor.  Designed  for 
juniors  and  seniors  with  prior  vocal  experience  in  acting. 
Not  for  credit  if  had  THE  111. 

312  IMPROVISATION  (Formerly  THE  352) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Detailed  exploration  of  improvisational  skills  as  a  tool 
for  rehearsal  and  performance.  Prerequisites:  THE  1 1 0  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor.  Not  for  credit  if  had 
THE  112. 

313  SCRIPTED  MATERIAL  (Formerly  353) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis,  rehearsal  and  performance  of  representa- 
tive scripts.  Prerequisites:  THE  110  or  equivalent  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Not  for  credit  if  had  THE  113. 

314  ACTING  STYLE:  DISCOVERY  AND 
PERFORMANCE  (Formerly  336) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Analysis,  rehearsal,  and  performance  technique 
examined  through  the  work  of  a  particular  playwright. 
Prerequisites:  THE  110  or  equivalent  and  consent  of 
instructor.  May  be  repeated. 

315  ACTING:  EXPLORING 
CHARACTERIZATIONS  THROUGH 
ANIMAL  EXERCISES.  (Formerly  335) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Techniques  of  actor  research  and  characterization 
using  animal  models.  Exploration  of  primative  behavior 
patterns  requiring  the  actor's  total  physical  and  psycho- 
logical commitment.  Prerequisites:  THE  110  or  equiva- 
lent and  consent  of  instructor.  May  be  repeated. 

316  ACTING  FOR  THE  MUSICAL  THEATRE 
(Formerly  338) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  acting  problems  inherent  in  performing 
for  various  forms  of  musical  theatre.  Work  to  include 
preparation  of  musical  numbers  and  scenes.  Preregui- 
site:  Consent  of  instructor. 

317  VOCAL  TECHNIQUE  FOR  THE  ACTOR  II 
(Formerly  THE  327) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  studies  in  vocal  discipline  for  actors, 
including  exercises  in  breath  control,  relaxation,  align- 
ment, tonal  focus  and  articulation.  Prerequisites:  THE  111 
or  31 1  or  equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

318  VOCAL  TECHNIQUE  FOR  THE  ACTOR  III 
(Formerly  THE  328) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Further  development  of  the  actor's  vocal  discipline 
and  resources  focusing  on  specialized  textual  study, 
character  acting  and  vocal  improvisation.  Repeatable  to 
9  hrs.  Prereguisite:  THE  317  and  consent  of  instructor. 

320   STAGE  MOVEMENT  I 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Fundamental  principles  of  stage  movement;  physi- 
cal improvisation;  traditional  stage  deportment;  perform- 
ing in  period  costumes.  Prereguisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. 
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321  STAGE  MOVEMENT  II 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Advanced  movement  techniques  including  study  of 
period  dances,  stage  violence,  and  mime.  Prerequisites: 
THE  320  and  consent  of  instructor. 

322  AUDITIONING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Preparation,  performance  and  evaluation  of  numer- 
ous audition  projects;  discussion  of  the  actor's  search  for 
employment  in  the  professional  theatre.  Prerequisites: 
THE  314  or  41 1,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

323  DIAGNOSTIC  STUDIO  FOR  ACTORS 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Performance  work  specifically  and  individually  de- 
vised to  treat  the  diagnosed  needs  of  each  student's 
development  as  an  actor.  Prerequisites:  THE  322  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

324  STAGE  MOVEMENT  III 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Continuation  of  movement  training,  varying  from 
semester  to  semester  in  special  areas  including  mime, 
stage  combat,  mask,  and  circus  technigues.  Repeatable 
to  9  hrs.  Prereguisites:  THE  320,  321  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

330  THEATRICAL  COSTUME  DESIGN 
(Formerly  377) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Research  and  practical  application  to  theatrical  cos- 
tume designing:  use  of  dramatic  analysis.  Prereguisite: 
THE  130.  May  be  repeated  to  total  6  hrs.  toward  master's 
degree.  MFA  student  may  enroll  for  credit  in  each  term  of 
residency. 

331  HISTORY  AND  STYLES  OF  STAGE 
COSTUMING 

(Formerly  334) 
3  sem.  hrs. 

The  costume's  reflection  of  cultural  and  social  milieu, 
and  the  costume's  application  to  the  stage.  Prereguisite: 
THE  130. 

332  COSTUME  CONSTRUCTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Pattern  drafting,  draping,  fitting,  and  specialized 
construction  technigues  for  the  theatrical  costume  crafts- 
man. Prereguisites:  THE  130  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Lab  arranged. 

333  COSTUME  CRAFTS 
(Formerly  325) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Theory  and  technigue  of  costume  construction  and 
use  of  special  materials.  Prereguisite:  THE  130.  Materials 
charge  optional. 

340  DIRECTING  WORKSHOP 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  337) 

Principles  and  methodologies  of  stage  direction  app- 
lied to  particular  problems  in  a  workshop  format.  Pre- 
reguisite: THE  240.  May  be  repeated  up  to  6  hrs.  toward 
degree  program. 

341  ORAL  INTERPRETATION 
OF  LITERATURE  II 
(Directing /Performance) 

3  sem.  hrs. 

A  study  of  the  group  forms  of  Interpretation  Readers 
Theatre  and  Chamber  Theatre,  with  experiences  to  pro- 
vide the  student  with  practical  applications  of  theory  and 
principle.  Prereguisites:  THE  101. 


344   PRINCIPLES  OF  THEATRE 
MANAGEMENT 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  360) 

Course  introduces  and  demonstrates  the  practices 
and  procedures  of  theatre  management  in  today's  thea- 
tre. Lab  arranged. 

348   PLAYWRITING 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Playwriting  technigues  of  selected  masters  with 
practical  application  of  technigues  in  writing  original 
plays.  Also  offered  as  ENG  348. 

361  ADVANCED  STAGE  LIGHTING 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  330) 

Lighting  design  for  proscenium  and  non-proscenium 
production;  attention  to  system  design.  Prereguisites: 
THE  160,  260. 

362  STAGE  DESIGN 

3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  THE  331) 

Nature,  function,  and  aesthetics  of  scene  design, 
with  practice  in  composition.  Prereguisites:  THE  160, 
260.  Lab  arranged. 

363  ADVANCED  DESIGN 

3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  340.) 

Intensive  work  in  the  areas  of  design  and  rendering 
for  the  stage;  emphasis  upon  new  materials  and  tech- 
nigues. Prereguisite:  THE  362.  May  be  repeated  to  total  6 
hrs.  toward  master's  degree.  MFA  student  may  enroll  for 
credit  in  each  term  of  residency. 

364  ADVANCED  PROJECTS  IN  DESIGN 
2-4  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  342) 

A  study  of  design  and  production  problems  as  they 
relate  to  productions  being  mounted  by  the  Theatre 
Department.  Emphasis  placed  upon  creative  and  colla- 
borative aspects  of  producing  theatre.  May  be  repeated. 
A  maximum  of  six  hours  to  be  applied  toward  the  M.S.  or 
M.A.  degree. 

365  SCENE  PAINTING 
3  sem.  hours 

Development  of  the  skills  necessary  for  the  organiza- 
tion, preparation,  and  execution  of  painted  scenery  for 
the  stage. 

367    SCENOGRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  349) 

A  study  of  descriptive  geometry  and  drafting  tech- 
nigues that  are  necessary  in  developing  three-dimen- 
sional stage  space  and  scenic  units  into  plans,  elevations, 
and  working  drawings.  Prereguisites:  IT  210  or 
eguivalent. 

370  HISTORY  OF  THE  CINEMA 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  300) 

Historical  and  aesthetic  development  of  the  cinema. 
Lab:  Screening  of  significant  films. 

371  FILM  THEORY  AND  CRITICISM 

3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  365) 

Theories  relating  to  art  of  film  making.  Taught  in  fall 
of  even  numbered  years. 

376  THEATRE  HISTORY  I 

4  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  346) 

The  study  of  the  history  of  drama  and  theatrical  pro- 
duction from  their  origin  to  approximately  1775.  Pre- 
reguisite: THE  100. 

377  THEATRE  HISTORY  II 

4  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  347) 

The  study  of  the  history  of  drama  and  theatrical  pro- 
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duction  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  THE  100  and  376. 

378   SHAKESPEARE  ON  STAGE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

An  intensive  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  produc- 
tion. For  the  student  with  adequate  familiarity  with  Sha- 
kespeare and  his  work.  May  be  repeated  once.  Cross- 
listed  with  ENG  378. 

380  ADVANCED  CREATIVE  DRAMA 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  332) 

In-depth  work  in  creative  drama,  includes  drama 
experiences,  examining  theories,  comparing  teaching 
strategies,  and  developing  curricula.  Prereguisite:  THE 
280  or  C&I  250. 

381  CREATIVE  DRAMA  PRACTICUM 
2-3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  333) 

Students  will  gain  practical  experience  in  creative 
drama  teaching  by  leading  a  class  in  drama  under 
faculty  supervision  for  a  semester.  Pre regui sites:  THE 
280  or  C&I  250  and  consent  of  instructor.  The  course  is 
graded  (A-F). 

385   PRINCIPLES  OF  THEATRE  EDUCATION 
5  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  301) 

Philosophies  of  theatre  education,  teaching  strate- 
gies, co-curricular  programs,  textbook  analysis,  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  related  field  experience.  Pre- 
requisites: THE  285,  C&I  200  (6  hrs)or  200.03  or  215  (2 
hrs)  or  consent  of  instructor.  Includes  clinical  ex- 
periences. 

408   DIRECTED  PROJECTS  IN  ACTING 
AND  DIRECTING 
1-4  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  480) 

Individually  supervised  projects  in  acting  and  di- 
recting offered  by  contract  in  arrangement  with  graduate 
faculty.  Repeatable.  Consent  of  instructor  req. 

410  SURVEY  OF  ACTING  STYLES  FOR 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS  I:  EMPHASIS 
ON  CONTENT 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  acting  styles  through  performance  of 
selected  scenes,  principal  emphasis  on  evocation  of  psy- 
chological truth.  Prereguisites:  Graduate  status  and  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

411  SURVEY  OF  ACTING  STYLES  FOR 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS  II: 
EMPHASIS  ON  FORM 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Survey  of  acting  styles  through  performance  of 
selected  scenes,  principal  emphasis  on  rhetorical  and 
comic  form.  Prereguisites:  THE  410  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

447    SEMINAR  IN  PLAY  DIRECTION 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Formerly  437.  An  examination  of  the  principles  and 
theories  underlying  good  directing  practice.  Major  the- 
ories of  the  past  will  be  surveyed  as  well  as  contemporary 
practices. 

463   TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STAGE  DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  lecture-seminar  course  investigating  major  de- 
signers and  movements  of  twentieth  century  design  for 
the  stage. 


464   ADVANCED  PROJECTS  IN  DESIGN 
2-4  sem.  hours. 

A  study  of  design  and  production  problems  as  they 
relate  to  productions  executed  by  the  Theatre  Depart- 
ment. Prereguisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  May  be 
repeated. 

468   THEATRES  AND  AUDITORIUMS: 
PLANNING  AND  DESIGN 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  431) 

Technical  problems  in  stage  and  auditorium  design 
and  planning:  emphasis  on  stage  rigging,  lighting,  and 
sound  eguipment.  Laboratory.  Prereguisite:  THE  362. 

474  THE  AMERICAN  THEATRE 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  445) 

Development  of  the  theatre,  its  dramatic  literature, 
and  its  arts  and  crafts  in  America  from  its  beginning  to 
present. 

475  HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  THEATRE 
3  sem.  hrs. 

Developments  in  stagecraft,  theatre  architecture, 
directing,  acting,  and  theatrical  theory  from  the  late  19th 
century  to  the  present. 

476  SEMINAR  IN  THEATRE  HISTORY 
3  sem.  hrs. 

A  seminar  in  theatre  history  with  the  topic  changing 
each  time  the  course  is  offered.  Seminar  in  Theatre  His- 
tory may  be  repeated  for  up  to  6  hours. 

478  DRAMA  FORM 

3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  439) 

Attitudes  toward  drama  form  from  classical  Greek  to 
modern  theatre  are  examined  from  the  perspective  of 
contemporary  theories  of  the  nature  of  dramatic  action. 

479  DRAMA  THEORY  AND  CRITICISM 
3  sem.  hrs.  (Formerly  438) 

Theatre  practice  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  contem- 
porary aesthetic.  Subject  of  investigation  will  change 
from  semester  to  semester. 

497  INTRODUCTION  TO  RESEARCH 
METHODOLOGY  IN  THEATRE 

3  sem.  hrs. 

Selection  of  a  research  problem,  collection  of  data, 
types  of  research,  the  research  report,  and  use  of  the 
library  and  computer  resources  in  connection  with  the 
research  problem  as  applied  to  theatre  history,  acting, 
directing,  playwriting,  design,  criticism,  and  teaching. 

498  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE 
1-12  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  index. 

499  MASTER'S  THESIS 
1-6  sem.  hrs. 

Refer  to  index. 

501    M.F.A.  PORTFOLIO 
1  sem.  hr. 

All  students  who  are  enrolled  as  conditional  pending 
portfolio  M.F.A.  candidates,  or  who  express  an  intention 
to  apply  for  the  M.F.A.  admission,  may  enroll  to  prepare 
their  audition  interview  materials  under  supervision  of  an 
adviser  appointed  by  the  Department  Chairperson.  Stu- 
dents accepted  into  the  M.F.A.  program  must  enroll  for 
credit  under  the  supervision  of  the  Portfolio  Committee 
Chairperson. 
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FULL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 


Ahmed  A.  Abdel-Halim  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Vernon  A.  Adams  (1970) 

Assistant  to  the  President  of  the 

University- 
Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Wilma  J.  Alexander  (1970) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
Larry  A.  Alferink  (1983) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Psychology 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University 
Edward  T.  Anderson  (1965) 

Dean,  College  of  Continuing 
Education  and  Public  Service 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinios 
Frances  E.  Anderson  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
Roger  C.  Anderson  (1976) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Edward  A.  Andreasen  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

M.A.,  Michigan  State  University 
Donald  J.  Armstrong  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

D.M.A.,  The  University  of  Texas 
Joseph  E.  Armstrong  (1978) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Miami  University 
Roy  A.  Austensen  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
G.  Thomas  Baer  (1974) 

Professor,  Department 

of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Northern  Illinois  University 
Paul  J.  Baker  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Margaret  K.  Balbach  (1973) 

Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Buford  H.Bass  (1951) 

Head  Baseball  Coach,  and 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ed.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 
Catherine  N.  Batsche  (1977) 

Assistant  to  the  Provost 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Illinois  State  University 
Everett  E.  Bauer  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  Illinois  State  University 


Larry  K.Belknap  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 

Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Re.D.,  Indiana  University 
Claude  A.  Bell  (1956) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Industrial  Technology 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Raymond  M.  Bergner  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Colorado 
Kenneth  N.  Berk  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Laura  E.  Berk  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Norman  C.  Bettis  ( 1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
DaleE.  Birkenholz  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 
Ferman  Bishop  (1960) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
John  K.Boaz(  1965) 

Associate  Vice  President  for 
Administrative  Services 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 
Willard  Bohn  (1981) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Charles  W.Bolen  (1970) 

Dean,  College  of  Fine  Arts 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
James  W.  Bommarito  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  Wayne  State  University 
Harold  J.  Born  (1961) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Physics 

Professor,  Department  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 
MackL.  Bowen(1971) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Clarence  A.  Bowman  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology      Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 
Fay  F.Bowren(  1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Harold  E.  Boyd  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
George  J.  Brabb  ( 1975) 

Coordinator,  Graduate  Program,  College  of  Business 

Professor,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
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John  L  Brickell  (1978) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 
Benton  K.  Bristol  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ed.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Herman  E.  Brockman  (1963) 

Distinguished  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
Irene  T.  Brosnahan  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University 
Leger  N.  Brosnahan  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 
Lauren  E.  Brown  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas 
Lester  E.Brown  (1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
David  P.  Brunner(  1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Miami  University 
Michael  A.  Brunt  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
Donna  H.  Bruyere  ( 1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Counselor,  Student  Counseling  Center 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 
Ronald  L.  Budig  ( 1979) 

Professor,  Department  of 
Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  Illinois  State  University 
Roger  K.  Bunting  (1966) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
James  D.Butler  (1976) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Jerome  R.Cain  (1975) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Thomas  E.  Caldwell  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
Charlotte  P.  Carr(  1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Robin  L.  Carr(  1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Dorothy  H.  Carrington  (1961) 

University  Affirmative  Action  Officer 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ed.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
ValjeanM.  Cashen(1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado 
Merritt  M.  Chambers  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 


Roger  J.  Champagne  (1960) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Elizabeth  A.  Chapman  (1983) 

Dean,  College  of  Applied  Science  and  Technology 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 
Randall  I.  Charles  (1982) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Patricia  A.  Chesebro  (1963) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Hou  T.Cheung  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
Sharad  S.  Chitgopekar  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
John  F.  Chizmar  (1971) 

Acting  Associate  Provost  and  Dean  of  Instruction 

Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Boston  College 
Carol  A.  Chrisman  (1982) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Applied 
Computer  Science 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
Wilbur  W.  Chrudimsky  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
Tsan-Iang  Chuang  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Ira  Cohen  (1965) 

Director,  Honors  Program 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Raymond  L.  Cohn  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 
James  E.  Collie  (1957) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance 

P.E.D.,  Indiana  University 
Glen  E.Collier  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
William  E.Colvin  (1971) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ed.D.,  Illinois  State  University 
Mark  E.  Comadena  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
Thomas  E.  Comfort  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Rogue  J.  Cordero  ( 1972) 

Distinguished  Professor,  Department  of  Music 

B.A.,  Hamline  University 
Arthur  B.  Corra  (1971) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Music 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Mus.  D.,  Indiana  University 
Peter  D.  Couch  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
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Carrol  B.  Cox  (1961) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Michigan 
James  E.  Cox  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Virginia  R.  Crafts  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
John  F.  Cragan  (1973) 

Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
John  C.Cralley  (1963) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Kenneth  J.  Crepas  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Finance  and  Law 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
John  E.  Crew  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Robert  L.Crist  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
John  H.  Crotts  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Alfred  A.  Culver  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
William  R.  Cupach  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 
Craig  W.  Cutbirth  ( 1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 
Richard  H.  Dammers  (1971) 

Acting  Assistant  to  the  Provost 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Donald  E.  Davis  (1964) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
F.James  Davis  (1971) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Patsy  A.  Dickey-Olson  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Alan  E.Dillingham  (1976) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Economics 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Robert  T.  Dirks  (1971) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Paul  F.  Dohrmann  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Edmund  T.  Dorner  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 


Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
John  A.  Dossey(1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Michael  P.  Dumler(1982) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

D.B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Robert  L.Duncan  (1961) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
William  S.  Dunifon  (1982) 

Dean,  College  of  Education 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 
RobertC.  Duty  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
David  C.Eaton  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology. 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas 
Thomas  F.  Edwards  (1957) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Lawrence  C.  Eggan  (1968) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Applied  Computer 
Science 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 
Ray  E.  Eiben  (1967) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
CarlB.  Eichstaedt(1973) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Thomas  E.  Eimermann  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
J.  Christopher  Eisele  (1981) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Carl  J.  Ekberg(1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 
Ann  H.Elder  (1975) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political 
Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Donald  H.  Ericksen  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Lloyd  W.Farlee  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
John  W.  Ferrell  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Edmund  F.  Ficek  ( 1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Finance  and  Law 

J.D.,  University  of  Illinois;  C.L.U. 
Gary  L.  Fish  (1966) 
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Professor,  Department  of  Accounting 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois;  C.P.A. 
Robert  L.Fisher  (1973) 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Clinical 

Experiences  and  Certification  Processes 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Kenneth  L.  Fitch  (1963) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Thomas  C.  Fitch  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Ronald  J.  Fortune  (1981) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
David  L.Franklin  (1979) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  Illinois  State  University 
Dorothy  K.Franks  (1973) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and 
Instruction 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
John  B.  Freed  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
John  L.  Frehn  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Stephen  H.  Friedberg  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Walter  H.  Friedhoff  ( 1958) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
BodoFritzen(1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
William  D.  Fuehrer  (1963) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Frederick  W.  Fuess  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
NealR.  Gamsky(1970) 

Vice  President  and  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
Mona  J.  Gardner  (1980) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Finance 
and  Law 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Stephen  C.Gates  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Raymond  E.  George  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.A.  in  Education,  University  of  Northern  Iowa 
Lucia  C.  Getsi  (1973) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 
William  J.  Gnagey  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 


John  V.  Godbold  (1981) 

Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Education 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida 
Barbara  L.  Goebel  (1965) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
John  T.Goeldi  (1967) 

Director  of  Undergraduate  Programs  in  College 
of  Education 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
AlvinGoldfarb(1977) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Theatre 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  The  City  University  of  New  York 
Melvin  A.  Goldstein  (1971) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Rutgers  University 
Robert  C.  Goodall  ( 1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
George  J.  Gordon  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 
Russell  D.Gorman  (1976) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Health, 

Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance 

P.E.D.,  Indiana  University 
Joseph  L.  Grabill  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Claude  L.  Graeff  (1979) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Lee  A.  Graf  (1978) 

Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

D.B.A.,  Mississippi  State  University 
Charles  E.Gray  (1959) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Daniel  F.  Graybill  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Harold  L.  Gregor  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Ivo  P.  Greif  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  Wayne  State  University 
Glenn  A.  Grever  (1965) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Jean  M.  Grever  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ed.D.,  Northern  Illinois  University 
Charles  T.  Griffin  (1974) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 
Jim  L.  Grimm  (1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing 

D.B.A.,  Kent  State  University 
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Audrey  J.  Grupe  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Stanley  E.  Grupp  (1957) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
John  A.  Gueguen  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Kwang-Chul  Ha  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
William  W.  Haddad  (1970) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  History 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Lynelle  C.Hale  (1976) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Texas  Woman's  University 
Ronald  S.  Halinski  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
John  D.  Hall  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ed.D.,  Texas  Tech  University 
James  A.  Hallam  (1966) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Accounting 

Professor,  Department  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa;  C.D.P. 
Heather  Hanlon  (1980) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Oregon 
John  F.Hansen  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Warren  R.  Harden  (1954) 

Vice  President  for  Business  and  Finance 

Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Douglas  A.  Hardwick  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Charles  B.Harris  (1968) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  English 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Victoria  F.Harris  (1973) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Richard  R.Hart  (1961) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
W.  Douglas  Hartley  (1954) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Vincent  Hazleton,  Jr.  (1976) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Robert  E.  Hemenway  (1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized  Educational 
Development 

Ed.D.,  Boston  University  School  of  Education 
Reginald  D.Henry  (1969) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 


Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Richard  J.  Hentz  ( 1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Northern  Illinois  University 
Howard  R.  Hetzel  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Washington 
Barbara  Sherman  Heyl  (1975) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
G.  Alan  Hickrod  (1967) 

Distinguished  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ed.D.,  Harvard  University 
Lucy  Jen  Huang  Hickrod  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
L.  Dean  Hiebert  ( 1973) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Edward  R.  Hines  (1981) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Jack  A.  Hobbs(1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Robert  A.  Hogan  ( 1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ed.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 
Kenneth  A.  Holder  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  School  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
M.  Paul  Holsinger(  1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 
Niles  R.Holt  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Gerlof  D.  Homan(1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
Alvin  E.  House  (1975) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Tennessee 
James  E.  House  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Merle  R.Howard  (1966) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
Jon  K.  Hufnagle  (1976) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 
Harry  W.Huizinga  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Lloyd  M.Hulit  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Raymond  H.Hunt  (1965) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
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Robert  W.Hunt  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
Virgil  R.  Hutton  (1960) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Thaddeus  C.  Ichniowski  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
E.  Carmen  Imel  (1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Arnold  J.  Insel  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Eugene  R.  Irving  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Everett  N.  Israel  (1978) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Industrial 
Technology 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ed.D.,  West  Virginia  University 
Ronald  H.  Jackson  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
Ted  R.Jackson  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
D.  Reed  Jensen  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Utah  State  University 
Kenneth  E.  Jesse  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University 
James  J.  Johnson  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Mark  D.Johnston  (1982) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages 

Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
H.  Twyman  Jones  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Specialized  Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Margaret  L.  Jones  (1956) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
DonaldS.  Kachur(  1966) 

Director  of  Research,  College  of  Education 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University- 
Steven  E.  Kagle  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Alfred  L.  Kaisershot  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ed.D.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Gayle  Kassing  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  Texas  Woman's  University  • 
Alan  J.  Katz(1975) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 


Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
William  O.  Kauth  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 
Kenneth  C.  Kennard  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Philosophy 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University- 
Larry  D.  Kennedy  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Betty  J.  Keough(1952) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Robert  J.  Kerber  ( 1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing 

D.B.A.,  Texas  Tech.  University 
Susan  T.Kern  (1974) 

Assistant  to  the  President  of  the  University 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
George  W.  Kidder  III  (1984) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
John  W.  Kirk  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 
George  C.  Kiser(  1974) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Keith  P.  Knoblock(  1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Robert  W.Koehler  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah 
Walter  S.  G.  Kohn  (1956) 

Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  New  School  for  Social  Research, 
New  York 
Catherine  W.  Konsky  (1974) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Michael  E.Kurz(  1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Case  Institute  of  Technology 
Donald  E.  LaCasse,  Jr.  (1973) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Douglas  H.  Lamb  (1970) 

Counselor,  Student  Counseling  Center 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
Joseph  L.  Laurenti  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Ronald  L.  Laymon  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Foundations 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
Barbara  Hunt  Lazerson  (1969) 

Professor,"  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Dorothy  E.Lee  (1962) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
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Jane  M.Lee  (1972) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 
Kenneth  L  Leicht  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 
Elmer  A.  Lemke  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Wilbert  M.  Leonard,  II  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology,  Anthropology 
and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Arthur  Lewis  (1972) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Mus.D.,  Indiana  University 
Franklin  G.  Lewis  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  North  Texas  State  University 
Marjorie  L  Lewis  (1951) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Connie  J.  Ley  (1984) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Home 
Economics 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University- 
Anthony  E.  Liberia  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
William  R.  Linneman  (1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Robert  D.  Liverman  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
David  L  Livers,  Jr.  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Wayne  N.  Lockwood,  Jr.  (1977) 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Franzie  L.  Loepp  (1970) 

Distinguished  Professor,  Department  of 
Industrial  Technology 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado 
Larry  W.Long  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Michael  A.  Lorber  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 
Ned  B.Lo veil  (1977) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
Marvin  L.Luther  (1966) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  State  University 
Mary  Ann  Lynn  (1966) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ed.D.,  Illinois  State  University 


Laurene  Mabry  (1960) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
David  J.  MacDonald  (1971) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Normand  W.  Madore  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Wayne  State  University 
Thomas  E.  Malone  ( 1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.S.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Patricia  J.  Marcum-Grogg  (1976) 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
S.  Scott  Massin(  1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Finance 
and  Law 

J.D.,  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Franklin  G.  Matsler  (1968) 

Regency  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Paul  F.  Mattingly(  1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Bernard  J.  McCamey  (1958) 

Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
John  R.  McCarthy  (1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  Florida  State  University 
Derek  A.  McCracken  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto 
J  H  McGrath  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Elizabeth  S.  McMahan  (1971) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 
Walter  B.  Mead  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
E.Joan  Miller  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 
Larry  R.Miller  (1971) 

Acting  Assistant  Dean,  College  of  Applied  Science 
and  Technology 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Wilma  H.Miller  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  The  University  of  Arizona 
Alan  P.  Milliren(1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Dixie  L.  Mills  (1980) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Finance 
and  Law 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
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Frederick  V.  Mills  (1968) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Art 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
Ethel  B.  Mincey  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Edward  L.  Mockford  (1960) 

Distinguished  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Coenraad  L.  Mohr  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Management  and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Patricia  K.  Monoson  (1976) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Alan  D.  Monroe  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Barry  E.  Moore  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Clarence  L.  Moore  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  South  Dakota  State  University 
MathewJ.  Morey(1983) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
William  W.  Morgan  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Tennessee 
Lanny  E.  Morreau  (1975) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Jeanne  B.  Morris  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Ronald  J.  Mottram  ( 1 983) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Samuel  J.  Mungo  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Joel  P.  Myers  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Alfred  University  (New  York) 
Mathew  J.  Nadakavukaren  (1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Oregon  State  University 
Gurramkonda  N.  Naidu  (1976) 

Professor,  Department  of  Finance 
and  Law 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Andrew  T.  Nappi  (1980) 

Dean,  College  of  Business 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education  and 
Administrative  Services 

Ph.D.,  Ohio  University 
JamalR.  Nassar(1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political 
Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 


Carol  T.  Neely(  1980) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Thomas  W.  Nelson  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ed.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
Janice  G.  Neuleib  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Marilyn  P.  Newby  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Kenneth  E.  Newgren  (1984) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Georgia 
Martin  K.  Nickels  (1974) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
Ann  E.Nolte  (1973) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
PharesG.  ODaffer(1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Louis  A.  Olivier  (1980) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Foreign 
Languages 

Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph,D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Anthony  L.  Ostrosky  (1973) 

Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Albert  D.  Otto  (1969) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Virginia  S.  Owen  (1964) 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Teresa  M.  Palmer  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Business 
Education  and  Administrative  Services 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
David  J.  Parent  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 
James  T.  Parr  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Richard  J.  Payne  (1975) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  Howard  University  (Washington,  D.C.) 
Walter  D.Pierce  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 
William  E.  Piland  (1979) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Northern  Illinois  University 
Michael  J.  Plantholt(  1982) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan-Ann  Arbor 
Mark  A.  Plummer(1960) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
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OlgertPocs(1960) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
Vemon  C.  Pohlmann  (1955) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Washington  University 
Roger  E.Porter  (1971) 

Assistant  to  the  Dean,  College  of  Business 

Professor,  Department  of  Finance  and  Law 

Ph.D.,  St.  Louis  University 
David  G.  Poultney  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
MildredS.  Pratt  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology,  Anthropology 
and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Samuel  T.Price  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Calvin  L  Primer  ( 1966) 

Director,  Illinois  Shakespeare  Festival 

Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
W.  Laurance  Quane  (1967) 

Assistant  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Instruction 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Ramaswamy  Radhakrishnan  (1982) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Management  and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  Camegie-Mellon,  Pittsburgh 
Rati  Ram  (1982) 

Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
David  D.Ramsey  (1973) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Gary  C.  Ramseyer  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Taimi  M.  Ranta  (1959) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Ralph  J.  Rascati(  1979) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 
Jo  Ann  Rayfield  (1966) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Gordon  M.  Redding  (1972) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
Glenn  D.  Reeder  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California 
at  Santa  Barbara 
John  T.  Rehm  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Music 

M.M.,  Indiana  University 
Alan  K.  Reichert(  1984) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Finance 
and  Law 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 


Earl  A.  Reitan(1954) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Richard  C.  Reiter  ( 1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
Max  R.  Rennels(  1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
Stanley  W.  Renner  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Kenneth  A.  Retzer  (1959) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Evelyn  J.  Rex  (1958) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Max  Rexroad  (1978) 

Professor,  Department  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois;  C.P.A. 
Dent  M.Rhodes  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
John  H.  Rich  (1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
Arlan  G.  Richardson  (1971) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
Carmen  H.  Richardson  (1971) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ed.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
Wayne  A.  Riddle  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Rodney  P.  Riegle  (1978) 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Pamela  S.  Ritch  (1973) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Robert  K.  Ritt(1971) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Robert  K.  Rittenhouse  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Frederick  J.  Roberts  (1968) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
Hibbert  R.  Roberts  (1968) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Washington 
Don  R.Robinson  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

D.B.A.,  Louisiana  State  University 
Paul  E.Rosene(  1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Eugene  R.  Rozanski  (1976) 

Professor,  Department  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University;  C.P.A.;  C.M.A. 
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Robert  E.  Rumery  ( 1964) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Russell  Rutter  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
J.  William  Ruyle  (1979) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

M.F.A.,  Illinois  State  University 
Howard  H.  Rye  (1957) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
Richard  A.  Salome  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ed.D.,  Stanford  University 
Edward  L  Schapsmeier  (1966) 

Distinguished  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 
Jean  Scharfenberg  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Maurice  A.  Scharton  (1977) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Kansas  State  University 
Leonard  W.  Schmaltz  (1974) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Raymond  L.  Schmitt  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Juergen  M.  Schroeer  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Phebe  M.Scott  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Thomas  K.  Searight  (1959) 

Professor,  Department  of  Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
William  D.Semlak  (1974) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Linneal.  Sennott  (1980) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
Kyle  C.  Sessions  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
John  C.  Shields  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Tennessee 
Thomas  W.  Shilgalis  (1967) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Sol  Shulman  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  North  Dakota  State  University 
Stanley  B.  Shuman  ( 1960) 

Assistant  Vice  President  for  Physical 
Planning  and  Operations 

Professor,  Department  of  Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
L.  Moody  Simms,  Jr.  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
Ram  D.  Singh  (1981) 

Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Indian  Agricultural  Research  Institute 


Neil  T.Skaggs(  1979) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
Arnold  A.  Slan  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
Beverly  A.  Smith  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Miami  University  (Ohio) 
Kathryn  W.  Smith  (1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Ed.D.,  Univeristy  of  Illinois 
Paula  J.  Smith  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Ralph  L.  Smith  (1959) 

Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Robert  D.  Speiser(  1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Lawrence  E.  Spence  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Charles  T.  Spencer  (1972) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Health  Sciences 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Health  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Keith  E.  Stearns  (1973) 

Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
E.  Robert  Stefl  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
C.  Louis  Steinburg  (1959) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.S.  in  Ed.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Gerald  R.  Stevenson  (1977) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 
Richard  A.  Stivers  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Kenneth  H.  Strand  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
C.  Edward  Streeter  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Michael  D.  Sublett  ( 1970) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Geography-Geology 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
Robert  D.  Sutherland  (1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Mark  E.  Swerdlik  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Joe  E.  Talkington  (1962) 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Northern  Colorado 
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J.  Curtis  TannahilK  1963) 

Director,  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic 

Professor,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
Rodger  L  Tarr  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 
Patrick  Tarrant  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
Tse-HaoTcheng(1969) 

Assistant  Director,  Institutional  Research 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
KupT.K.Tcheng(1968) 

Director  of  Computer  Services  and 
Information  Technology 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
David  R.  Tell  (1974) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Alfred  University 
Clayton  F.  Thomas  (1964) 

Acting  Assistant  Dean  of  Graduate  School 

Professor,  Department  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Shailer  Thomas  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Charles  F.  Thompson  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Carol  A.  Thornton  (1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
William  LTolone  (1970) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Jim  N.  Tone  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 
Naomi  W.  Towner  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Roy  C.  Tread  way  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Wayne  O.  Truex  ( 1957) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Utah 
Joseph  C.  Tsang  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Benny  F.Tucker  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
David  L.Tucker (1979) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Specialized 
Educational  Development 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 


Robert  T.  Tussing  ( 1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas;  C.P.A.,  C.D.P. 
George  E.  Turtle  (1976) 

Acting  Chairperson,  Department  of  Communication 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Vaniyumparambath  K.  Unni  (1980) 

Acting  Chairperson,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

D.B.A.,  Louisiana  Tech  University 
Diane  F.  Urey(1981) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Charles  L  Vanden  Eynden  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 
Carson  H.  Vamer(  1975) 

Professor,  Department  of  Finance  and  Law 

J.D.,  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Iris  I.  Varner  (1976) 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Wilbur  R.  Venerable  (1963) 

Director,  Office  of  Admissions  and  Records 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 
Joel  G.Verner(  1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Kansas 
Walter  M.  Vernon  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  Washington  University 
Frank  C.Vybiral  (1971) 

Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

M.F.A.,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Morton  D.  Waimon  (1961) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ed.D.,  Columbia  University 
Lawrence  D.  Walker  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Paul  M.Walker  (1980) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Robert  H.Walsh  (1964) 

Chairperson,  Department  Sociology, 
Anthropology,  and  Social  Work 

Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Peter  Y.Wang  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Lloyd  I.  Watkins  (1977) 

President  of  the  University 

Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
James  W.Webb  (1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
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Anita  H.  Webb-Lupo  (1979) 

Assistant  Provost  and  Director  of  Summer  Session 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Home  Economics 

Ed.D.,  The  University  of  Tennessee-Knoxville 
David  F.Weber  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Biological  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Gary  D.  Weede  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 
Milton  E.  Weisbecker  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ed.D.,  Syracuse  University 
Ralph  A.  Weisheit(  1982) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University 
Douglas  X.  West  (1975) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  Washington  State  University 
Patricia  M.  Whikehart  (1966) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Music 

D.M.A.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Rick  C.Whitacre(  1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Richard  O.  Whitcomb  (1974) 

Professor,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 
Charles  A.  White  (1957) 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Curtis  K.White  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Ray  L.  White  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas 
Leah  M.Wilcox  (1972) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 
Brian  J.  Wilkinson  (1979) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Sheffield  (United  Kingdom) 
Macon  L  Williams  (1968) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 


Thomas  D.Wilson  (1961) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Forrest  G.  Wisely  (1973) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 
William  C.  Woodson  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Donna  Jo  Workman  (1959) 

Professor,  Department  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Harold  J.  Wray  (1973) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Hawaii 
Ralph  D.  Wray  (1970) 

Professor,  Department  of  Business  Education 
and  Administrative  Services 

Ed.D.,  Indiana  University 
David  W.Wright  (1969) 

Professor,  Department  of  Communication 

Ph.D.,  Wayne  State  University 
Walker  D.  Wyman,  Jr.  (1971) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Washington 
Michael  LWyzan  (1982) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 
Martin  A.  Young  (1968) 

Chairperson,  Department  of  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audiology 

Professor,  Department  of  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Robert  D.  Young  (1967) 

Professor,  Department  of  Physics 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
Richard  C.  Youngs  (1964) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Harvey  G.  Zeidenstein  (1965) 

Professor,  Department  of  Political  Science 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
William  D.Zeller  (1963) 

Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
Wayne  H.  Zook  (1968) 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  University 
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James  J.  Alstrum  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages 

Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Susan  F.  Amster  (1972) 

Professor,  Department  of  Art 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas 
Paul  S.  Anderson  (1982) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  The  Australian  National  University 
Wayne  D.  Andrews  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Industrial  Technology 

Ed.D.,  West  Virginia  University 
George  Arakapadavil  (1984) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
George  F.  Aspbury  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of 
Geography-Geology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
Robert  L.Baker  (1971) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Specialized  Educational  Development 

Ed.D.,  Syracuse  University 
Colin  G.  Barnett(  1983) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Biological 
Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Michael  C.  Baum  (1977) 

Acting  Associate  Director,  Student  Counseling  Center 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Russell  B.  Bedford  (1972) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

M.M.,  The  University  of  Michigan 
John  F.  Binning  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Psychology 

M.A.,  The  University  of  Akron 
Walter  F.  Bock  (1966) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
James  Boitas  (1971) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Music 

M.M.,  Northwestern  University 
Lynn  H.  Brown  (1960) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Larry  J.  Brumbaugh  (1979) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Applied 
Computer  Science 

M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky 
Janet  V.  Burcalow  (1982) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 
Philip  Buriak  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 


Ezra  U.Byler  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Finance  and  Law 

D.B.A.,  Kent  State  University 
Harry  L.Campbell  (1976) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Industrial  Technology 

Ph.D.,  The  Ohio  State  University 
Donald  V.  Chalmers  (1974) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Applied 
Computer  Science 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University 
Randall  I.  Charles  (1982) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Ramesh  Chaudhari  (1977) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Foundations 

Ph.D.,  Illinois  State  University 
Aristides  B.  Chavez,  Jr.  (1972) 

Associate  Professor, 
Deparment  of  Music 

M.M.,  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
Gerry  L.  Chrisman  (1982) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Applied 
Computer  Science 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
Gary  J.  Clark  (1969) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Chemistry 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Utah 
Donald  J.  Cochran  (1972) 

Counselor,  Student  Counseling  Center 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Arizona 
Donald  A.  Coffin  (1980) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Economics 

Ph.D.,  West  Virginia  University 
Steven  G.  Cox  (1976) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Criminal 
Justice  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Brian  L.  Crissey  ( 1978) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of 
Applied  Computer  Science 

Ph.D.,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Max  K.  Culver  (1984) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Theatre 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Mary  E.  Cunningham  (1981) 

Director  of  Social  Work 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

D.S.W.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
AkbarDavami(1984) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Health  Sciences 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Julian  Dawson  (1975) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Mus.  B.,  Dublin  University  (Ireland) 
Timothy  J.  Duffy  (1975) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  Illinois  State  University;  C.D.P 
Kenneth  R.  Earnest  (1982) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Accounting 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas-Austin 
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OrlynP.  Edge  (1966) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Mathematics 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Iowa 
Bernard  Eichen  (1975) 

Professor,  Department  of  Music 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music 
DelbertJ.  Ervin  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Anthropology  and  Social  Work 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
Abdolreza  Eshghi  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
GolpiraS.  Eshghi  (1981) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Management 
and  Marketing 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 
Joshua  A.  Fierer  (1980) 

Adjunct  Professor,  Department  of 
Biological  Sciences 

M.D.,  State  University  of  New  York 

Downstate  Medical  Center 
Richard  D.  Finch  (1977) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University  - 
Edwardsville 
George  P.  Foeller  ( 1960) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  Music 

M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Ronald  J.  Fortune  (1981) 

Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English 

Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 
C.  Edward  Francis  (1966) 

Professor,  Department  of  Industrial  Technology 

Ed.D.,  University  of  Missouri 
Dennis  R.  French  (1983) 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Art 

M.F.A.,  University  of  Illinois 
Wayne  H.  Galler  ( 1970) 

Professor,  Department  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

Ph.D.,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
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